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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CAR DELAY 

The subject of responsibility for car detention is 
closely connected with that of demurrage charges, which 
it is now proposed to inctease by agreement between 
the carriers and the National Industrial Traffic League 
as a means of checking delay by shippers and consignees. 
This agreement was not reached until after consider- 
able opposition on the part of League members and it is 
fair to say that it probably would not have gone through 
at all but for the fact that members felt that they must 
sustain the work of their committee which had made 
the report, if they were to remain on such relations with 
the carriers and the Commission as would conduce to 
future agreements and a cooperative method of doing 
business. There is considerable feeling that the effort 
of the carriers to throw the chief responsibility for car 
delay on the shippers is not justified and that the Com- 
mission has a false view of the situation. Therefore, it 
is important that shippers do as the League has asked 
and keep an accurate record of car movements. There 
are no figures available now except those kept by the 
carriers and these have been shown to be of ancient 
vintage, and their value, unlike that of some other things, 
does not increase with age. 

Even the old figures still used by the carriers to 
show that a freight car is in the possession of the ship- 
per 37 per cent of its time, were probably compiled on 
the basis of the time the cars stood on track for loading 
or unloading instead of being confined to the time they 
Were actually held by the shipper. For instance, if a 
Car is set on a side track for loading and is loaded 
Promptly but is not moved for three days the figures of 
the carriers, it is suspected, are made on the theory that 
the car was detained by the shipper three days whereas, 
aS a matter of fact, the detention was by the carrier it- 
self. The League has provided a form for its members 
on which they are asked to keep accurate record for a 
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portant that such records be kept as a basis for placing 
responsibility for car delay. Every time the shippers 
have gone into conference with carriers, as is pointed 
out by Mr. Chandler, railroad officials have furnished a 
lot of statistics and general statements as to the length 
of time cars are detained and as to the great loss of cars 
by reason of shippers not loading or unloading promptly. 
They say there is a great amount of speculation going 
on, fortunes being made by persons who hold cars— 
even on a declining market. It is up to the shippers, if 
their contention is correct, to show the carriers, the Com- 
mission, and the public, that the railroads themselves 
are mainly responsible for the shortage of cars and that 
they have been using little diligence in getting cars to 
destination. The railroads are now striving to get their 
car movement up to thirty miles a day. We hope they 
will succeed. We know of no reason why they should 
not. Certainly, if they do not they must take their fair 
share of blame which they have avoided in the past. - 
And if the shippers wish to establish this point they 
must put up figures that are at least as reliable as those 
of the railroads. 


CAMPAIGN DRIBBLINGS 

Transportation has not figured to any great extent 
in the present presidential campaign—for which we are 
duly thankful—but now and then—possibly for lack of 
other material—one of the candidates or one of his ora- 
torical supporters breaks into print with something on 
the subject. For instance, we have this in a newspaper 
report of a speech made by Senator Harding at Terre 
Haute, Oct. 16: 


In his speech at Terre Haute, the Senator praised the Esch- 
Cummins railroad bill, declaring it was the most progressive piece 
of legislatidn in years. He said the law for the first time at- 
tempted to arrange for equitable distribution of coal cars. 

“But the present administration, following a policy that has 
seemed to be one of its specialties, promptly set aside and re- 
fused to enforce the specific provision of the law in order to con- 
tinue the old policy of giving favorite treatment to the contrac- 
tors for railroad coal. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law, has assumed to set aside and nullify the 
clear and specific provisions we have made for equitable distribu- 
tion of cars. There is absolutely no justification of this, for the 
Commission has no authority whatever to thrust aside the specific 
mandate of the law and substitute its own conflicting regulations. 
When I become President and a Republican administration as- 
sumes the duty of enforcing laws, this law is going to be enforced 


in the spirit in which it was written.” 

What does it mean? Is it the Senator’s idea that 
the Administration has been telling the Commission 
what to do in the matter of coal transportation, or does 
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he say “Administration” when he means “Commission”? 
Just what has the Administration or the Commission 
done in this respect that is in conflict with the spirit or 
letter of the transportation act? If he blames the Com- 
mission—as he seems to do in the third paragraph of the 
quoted report—that is one thing, though we should like 
to know specifically what the sin of the regulating body 
has been. But, surely, what the Commission has or has 
not done under the law is not properly a campaign issue. 
The Senator surely does not mean to say that the Com- 
mission has acted under the orders of the President or 
that, if he becomes President, the Commission will have 
to take orders from him? 

And then comes W. G. McAdoo, one time Director- 
General of Railroads under government operation. Here 
is a report of a speech made by him in Indianapolis, 
Oct. 16: 


Replying to the Des Moines speech of Senator Harding, in 
which he described the Esch-Cummins railroad bill as “the most 
progressive measure and the most constructive act of federal 
legislation in ten years,” William G. McAdoo today asserted that 
the Esch-Cummins act was the cause of the big rate increases, of 
inability to move crops and of car shortage. 

The former Director-General of Railroads asserted that under 
government operation there had been an actual car surplus in 
the crop-moving season of 1918 and a surplus in 1919 except dur- 
ing the coal strike, in contrast with the shortage placed at 142,349 
cars on September 1 of this year. He said that the use of all 
cars on all railroads under single direction under federal control 
had increased the freight-carrying ability of the cars by 15 per 
cent, producing the equivalent of 300,000 new cars without the 
cost of a penny. 

“The Cummins-Esch bill,” he said, “has just increased freight 
rates from 25 to 40 per cent, passenger rates 20 per cent and 
Pullman rates 50 per cent, thereby putting a new burden on the 
American people of approximately $1,700,000,000 per annum. 

“This is a consumption tax of the most vicious sort, because 
the ultimate consumer will pay it several times over in the cost 
of the finished product, since the increased freight charge will be 
added to every successive movement by rail of the raw materials 
and other things which enter into the finished product. 

“Farmers know what this colossal increase in freight rates 
means to them. It means less for their grain and farm products, 
as railroad freights usually comes out of the market price. The 
farmer also knows that it means increased freights on his farm 
implements and everything else that he consumes. Like all con- 
sumers, he gets it ‘coming and going,’ but in the opinien of Sena- 
tor Harding this is a small price to pay for the benefits of such a 
progressive and constructive’ measure as the Esch-Cummins bill.” 

Mr. McAdoo asserted that the restoration of the priority ship- 
ment plan in railroad operation was due to the Esch-Cummins act 
and that it was another evidence of the inherent weakness of 
private and competitive railroad management. This method, he 
said, contributed largely to the railroad congestion of 1917, bring- 
ing great confusion to industry and grave injury to shippers and 
consumers. Regarding the provisions of the bill for the payment 
by the government of rental and of losses for six months, Mr. 
McAdoo said: 

“The princely gift of $634,652,358 made by the Esch-Cummins 
bill, to be paid out of the United States Treasury to bondholders 
and stockholders of the railroads is indefensible. It was made 
without any consideration whatever for the public.” 


Mr. McAdoo drew the following contrast between government 
operation and private operation under the Esch-Cummins act: 

“The government ran the railroads and ran them efficiently 
for the war-year 1918, when expenditures had to be subordinated 
to war demands, at a loss of $236,184,940. The government ran 
the railroads and ran them efficiently for the readjustment year, 
1919, when there was a great decline in traffic and a disastrous 
coal strike, at a loss of $464,114,621. 


“Private operators have flooded the country with the state- 
ment that government operation was inefficient and wasteful— 
that the railroads could be operated by them far more efficiently 
and economically, and yet under private control for a period of 
six months the railroads show a loss (to be paid out of the federal 
treasury) of $634,652,358. At this rate the loss for twelve months 
would be $1,269,304,716. 

“It is through a unified system alone that we shall finally 
secure adequate railroad facilities and efficient service at mini- 
mum cost. There is, and always will be, inherent waste and in- 
efficiency in railroad operation so long as many independent com: 
panies are engaged in selfish competition with each other, each 
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striving naturally to get business at any cost for the benefit, not 
of the public, but of its own stockholders.” 


To be slangy, and yet to say what we mean, most 
of what Mr. McAdoo says is pure “bunk.” There is, of 
course, always something to be said in favor of unified 
operation as cheaper than diversified operation, and we 
have never been disposed to deny the theory. But the 
trouble is that the theory does not work out, there be- 
ing extravagances of government operation or Owner- 
ship that offset its economies. The same thing is true 
of the theoretical efficiency of government operation as 
compared with private operation. But when Mr. McAdoo 
attempts to make people believe that the new transpor- 
tation legislation creates an unjust burden through in- 
creased rates, he is guilty of misrepresentation. Rates 
were advanced because the roads could not otherwise 
rehabilitate themselves and give the required service. 
The money had to be forthcoming—under either con- 
tinued government operation or private control—either 
from advanced rates or from taxation of the public at 
large. 

As an authority on transportation, Mr. McAdoo, 
out of office, is no more impressive than he was in office, 
making serious underestimates as to the effect of wage 
and rate increases ordered by him. While in office he 
granted wage increases, probably necessary, and then, 
months afterward, made increases in rates which he 
thought would cover the increased operating expenses 
resulting from the increases in wages. 

In the year he was in office there was an admitted 
margin of something more than $236,000,000 between 
what the railroads earned and what the government 
had agreed to pay for the privilege of operating them. 
The shortage, when all is figured up, will probably be 
shown to be much greater. 

Mr. McAdoo’s effort seems to be to mislead his 
hearers into believing that under government operation 
things were wonderful, while at present they are woe- 
ful. He talks like an honest but ignorant man who 
favors government ownership as a matter of principle. 
For instance, he avers that under government operation 
the carrying capacity of freight cars was increased 15 
per cent, allowing his hearers to dwell under the im- 
pression that they are not carrying as much nowadays. 
Everybody at all interested in such questions and desir- 
ous of knowing the facts, knows that cars are being more 
heavily loaded, that more cars are being loaded, and that 
the speed of cars is greater than ever. Every publica- 
tion interested in transportation has printed the figures. 

The Esch-Cummins bill was enacted to enable the 
Commission to help the railroad managers rehabilitate 
the crippled railroads the government returned to their 
owners without money or credit. They were without 
money because the government was without funds to 
pay what it owed them. The Esch-Cummins bill had 
to make provision against an absolute collapse. Rail- 


roads are now forced to put off paying bills they admit 
are correct and due, simply because the government will 
not pay what it owes, chiefly because there is trouble 
at the Treasury so great that the government, on short 


term notes, for hand to mouth financing, is paying 534 
(Continued on page 786) 
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October 23, 1920 


Current Topics 
in Washington 


Fourth Section Violation Without Reparation.—It seems 
hard, if not impossible, for shippers and their attorneys to fol- 
low the reasoning of the Commission in the Oregon Fruit and 
Iten Biscuit cases, reiterated only a few days ago in the deci- 
sion in the complaint of the Birmingham Packing Company 
against the Louisville & Nashville. The cases are those in 
which the Commission declined to award reparation notwith- 
standing the fact that the fourth section was violated and the 
rates were unlawful. The ordinary man thinks that when some- 
one commits an unlawful act to his detriment, the establishment 
of the fact that it is unlawful should carry with it punishment 
for the doer of the unlawful act, the form of which should be 
a money salve for the one against whom the wrong was com- 
nitted. The Commission, however, stands on the idea that the 
shipper must show that he was damaged—not merely that the 
carrier did an unlawful thing. That is the hard part to swal- 
low. The shippers and their attorneys appear to proceed on 
the assumption that the Commission is foolish to think that 
they would complain if they were not hurt. Commissioner Hall, 
however, in the Oregon Fruit case, pointed out that there is 
no presumption of damage attaching to the commission of an 
unlawful act. Without saying so, Mr. Hall seemed to reason 
that while it would be unlawful for Commissioner McChord to 
strike him, for instance, he would have to prove that he was 
damaged thereby, and that that would be so even if McChord 
were fined for such a bit of pleasantry. McChord takes the 
view that a rate that violates the fourth section is prima facie 
unreasonable and that reparation should follow unless the car- 
rier were able to prove that its unlawfulness did not result in 
damage to the compaining shipper. Time was when the man 
who was assaulted sued for damages. Murder, mayhem, and 
other amusements of the “fathers” were compromised by the 
payment of damages. Now, of course, the state punishes offend- 
ers who commit such acts on the theory that freedom from pun- 
ishment other than damages would result in so many breaches 
of the peace that the era of little private wars would be speedily 
reestablished and it might be thought desirable to revive the 
decrees establishing God’s peace and other expedients for keep- 
ing the belligerently inclined within bounds. It is suggested 
that perhaps much light might be thrown on the subject by 
consulting the old books to learn whether there was a pre- 
sumption of damage when Smith hit Jones, or whether it was 
necessary for Jones to prove that it cost him ten cents for 
arnica, and $100 in the loss of wages while it was necessary 
for him to loaf for the recovery of his nerves. 








No Uprising for Government Ownership.—It being near the 
end of the presidential and congressional campaign, it is be- 
lieved to be within the bounds of non-partisanship to observe 
that, so far as the public is aware, there has been no large 
demonstration for government ownership of the railroads. 
Plumb, McAdoo, and possibly Commissioner Woolley, have 
made speeches that might be rated as being in favor of a 
scrapping of private ownership under strictly limited and regu- 
lated competition. That, at least, is the impression that is 
being brought to Washington by those who make the Commis- 
sion office a Mecca. Commissioner Woolley was not speaking 
for government operation, nor was he desirous of painting a 
gloomy picture. He was merely pointing out how great a bur- 
den had fallen on the people since the enactment of the Esch- 
Cummins law and the return of the railroads to their owners. 
Mr. McAdoo went farther and said the recent increases in 
rates were caused by the Esch-Cummins law. Some students of 
the McAdoo way of accounting for things have felt constrained 
to suggest that when he was a small boy he probably blamed 
the doctor and his medicine for the pain that existed around 
the equator after the green apples began behaving as green 
apples have always acted when eaten by small boys instead 
of being put into pies. No one making the Commission’s office 
4 place of resort has paid any attention to Plumb, Sims, or 
any other of those who tried to persuade Congress that the 
Way to cure the evils of government operation was to have 
wo or five years more of the same thing. 





Prospects for the Shipping Board.—Another common thought 
Produced by the proximity of election day is that in a few 
months there will also be life about the Shipping Board. That 
will be so, it is assumed, regardless of whether Governor Cox 
or Senator Harding is elected. Nothing is expected before the 
inauguration of the new President. The relations between 


President Wilson and the Senate are such that even if the 
resident appointed such notable navigators as Noah, Chris- 


— Columbus, Hendrik Hudson and Magellan to help Ad- 


al Benson and Commissioner Donald, the Senate would 
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refuse to confirm their nominations. There never has been a 
President who procrastinated so often and for such long periods 
as President Wilson in making appointments, so that even now 
that he has bestirred himself, it will be impossible to persuade 
the senators that they should approve of what he has done. That 
would probably be the condition, even if there were no such 
thing as the virulent disagreement over the covenant of the 
League of Nations. When the Shipping Board is filled up so 
that there will be no excuse for a failure on its part to function, 
then will come the real test between private and government 
operation. The remarks of J. G. de Shazro, of the Whitlock 
Cordage Company (Traffic World, October 16, p. 717), are not 
at all uncommon. The Shipping Board is not any more popular 
than the Railroad Administration. The idea is that holders of 
public office are beholden to the public for their jobs and that 
the public is entitled to prompt and active service, and that 
it is not a service to take a citizen who wants something done 
or some question decided and send him from one office to 
another. The law’s delays, it is believed, are fewer in courts 
now than in executive offices. Courts and quasi-judicial bodies 
have been criticized so much during the last few years that, 
except in the “shyster” courts in the big cities, where so-called 
members of the bar feed on the misfortunes of the poor, there 
are few unreasonable delays. Even leading politicians are be- 
ginning to learn that promptness, after all, is the best kind 
of politics. 





Some Things Some People Do Not Know.—Washington, the 
voteless town, chuckled at the expense of Governor Coolidge 
when it learned that he did not know that the people in the 
District of Columbia do not vote—at least not in Washington. 
The governor was asked what he thought of having Congress 
enfranchise Washingtonians. He was not able to recall that 
he had ever known that fact, being in that respect like the man 
who eagerly grabs at a bet, offered by a political enemy, that 
he knows a city of 400,000 in which a given candidate will not 
receive one vote. But Washington woke up the day that Presi- 
dent Wilson asked Senator Harding about the communication 
he said he had received from “spokesmen for France” to the 
fact that there are quirks in the laws of which it is as ignorant 
as Governor Coolidge is supposed to be about the fact that 
Congress, forty-odd years ago, deprived the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the right to vote. As a rule Washington 
did not know that it is “verboten” for an American to hold 
confab with the representative of a foreign government about 
things that are or may be in issue between the two govern- 
ments, unless he is, in effect, a representative of the State 
Department. The statute, passed in 1799, says an American 
may talk with the representative of a foreign government if 
he obtains permission from the State Department. The object 
of the statute is to prevent foreign governments appealing to 
Americans over the head of the American government. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s critics said that was what he did when he made 
speeches in Italy, but if he did that, he did it openly and not 
by holding conferences with Italians not members of the Italian 
government. The statute was passed as a guard against a 
repetition of the campaign carried on in this country by Citizen 
Genet and the revolutionary government of France. France, in 
those days, was as earnest in proselyting for its ideas of gov- 
ernment as Lenin and Trotzky. The law, however, has not 
been regarded with terror. In recent times Wu Ting Fang, the 
Chinese question box, just about the time of the Boxer rebellion, 
created a stir by going to Congress to talk about questions at 
issue between this government and China. Before the Spanish 
war Senor Depuy de Loma conferred frequently with senators 
and since the beginning of the League of Nations fight Earl 
Gray, the British ambassador-designate, who was never received 
by President Wilson, and Ambassador Jusserand have talked 
with senators, presumably about the Versailles treaty. 





Increased Demurrage Rates.—Denial by the Commission of 
sixth section permission to make increased demurrage rates 
effective on short notice, is the first time the American Railway 
Association and the National Industrial Traffic League have 
struck a snag in a move approved by them. Heretofore they 
have been able to get together so nearly unanimously that there 
has been no reason for the Commission not to grant what they 
asked. The fact, however, that the acceptance by the League 
of the rates proposed by the A. R. A. and the League, was 
accomplished by the comparatively narrow margin shown in 
the voting, followed by the protest of so many members, is 
understood to be the sole reason for the rejection of the ap- 
plication for short-time permission. It is also understood that 
the commissioners, in their conference on the subject, consid- 
ered the fact that there was not unanimity at the League con- 
vention and that many League members had protested as suffi- 
cient reason for the rejection, regardless of the merits of the 
proposed increase. The presumption, heretofore, has been that 


when the League committee agreed with the railroads for a 
change in the demurrage rates, rules, and regulations, there 
was no particular reason for the Commission going into the 
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merits of the proposition. It was thought that the League was 
the guardian of the interests of the shipper and by no possibil- 
ity could there be collusion between the railroads and the 
shippers whereby either side obtained more than was reason- 
able. The refusal of the Commission to allow publication on 
short notice is regarded as being wholly without significance 
in so far as the merits of the proposition are concerned; it is 
merely notice that there appears to be a disagreement on the 
merits which can be threshed out by resort to the method pre- 
scribed by the law—the filing of the tariff by the railroads and 
application for suspension pending investigation. On applica- 
tion for suspension there could be testimony as to the merits 
of the suggestion such as could be given under an investigation 
and suspension hearing, although the hearing before the sus- 
pension board, usually, is not so formal as before an examiner 
of the Commission, although on one occasion the Commission 
directed the making of a stenographic record of the proceedings 
before the board. 





Recapture of Earnings.—Although the recapture of earnings 
in excess of six per cent will not become an acute question 
until about a year hence, Vice-President W. W. Atterbury, of 
the Pennsylvania, has drawn attention to the subject by raising 
the question of whether a net income of six per cent on the 
property of the railroads devoted to transportation service, is 
sufficient to enable them to carry on their work. Under the 
Commission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74, six per cent has been 
established as a reasonable return, but the fact is that no 
railroad is obtaining new money for that rate of interest. That 
question, of the sufficiency of a six per cent return, it is certain 
will be raised, regardless of the constitutional question as to 
recapture of earnings. That the constitutional question will 
be raised has been taken as a matter of fact. It, however, has 
been forced into a secondary place by the fact that new money, 
as a rule, is not procurable for a rate of return, which, in pre- 
war days, was considered satisfactory on comparatively short- 
time loans and extremely good on long-time loans and most 
utility stocks. A. &. B. 


BILL OF LADING FORMS 


Robert W. Woolley, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has written the following letter, under date of 
October 15, to F. T. Bentley, chairman of the bill of lading com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League: 

“In The Traffic World of October 2, 1920, beginning on page 
617, is a report of a meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held September 30 and October 1, at Louisville, Ky. 
This article quotes you, as chairman of the bill of lading com- 
mittee, with reference to the bill of lading changes which have 
been published in Supplement 9 to Consolidated Classification 
No. 1, as follows: 


My belief is that these changes are entirely in line with recent 
decisions and statutes and the bill of lading is now more nearly in 
conformity with the needs of the public than any document hereto- 
fore in use. I know of no move on the part of the carriers or of the 
Commission to make further changes and I feel warranted in advising 
that the shipping public may now safely go ahead and secure their 
bills of lading stock in line with the publication of the bill of lading 
conditions as shown in this supplement to the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation. 


“The purpose of this letter is to call your attention to the 
misleading information and advice contained in the last sen- 
tence of your statement quoted above, which you will doubtless 
wish to correct. It was definitely announced in the course of 
the hearings at Chicago, in Docket No. 4844, September 20-21, 
1920, at which you were present, that the Commission had the 
domestic bill under further consideration and would issue an- 
other report in due course dealing with that bill. Under the 
circumstances your statement, which evidently was the result 
of an oversight, may cause shippers to incur unnecessary ex- 
pense in securing stocks of the present form of domestic bill 
of lading.” 

Following is Mr. Bentley’s reply: 

“It is the practice of the League to call for reports from the 
standing committees, which are published in advance of its con- 
vention and distributed to the members before discussion and 
action is taken on their acceptance or rejection. I made a 
preliminary report early in September and after receiving Sup- 
plement No. 9 to Consolidated Classification No. 1 printing 


new bill of lading put out by the carriers for the eastern and, 


western territory, I made, on September 17, a supplementary 
report, which was printed in Circular No. 276, and at that time 
the report was in order. 

“In the Chicago hearing held by you September 20 and 21 
on the export bill of lading, you announced that the Commis- 
sion was shortly going to promulgate a new domestic bill of 
lading, which was the first information I had of any such move. 
The League’s reports were then in the presss, too late to make 
any change, and at the meeting in Louisville I made a verbal 
report to the League covering the hearing of September 20 and 
21, outlining the future proceedings as announced by the Com- 
mission, and stated that you had made an announcement in the 
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Chicago hearing that the Commission would shortly bring out a 
new domestic bill of lading, and cautioned the members of the 
League in this statement to go slow in ordering additional forms, 
and this supplemental verbal report will no doubt be found 
fully in the proceedings of the convention as soon as it can be 
printed and is distributed to the membership. The proceedings 
as quoted in The Traffic World of October 2 are evidently taken 
from the printed preliminary report and do not contain a tran- 
script of the verbal report, hence this report is misleading to 
you and others. 

“I feel that if you are agreeable, it might be well to issue 
your letter of October 15 to me, together with this reply, to the 
League membership in a special circular, so that there will be 
no misunderstanding on the part of the public; and if you will 
kindly telegraph me, at my expense, whether or not you are 
agreeable to having this done I will make this recommendation 
to the officials of the League.” 

Commissioner Woolley has telegraphed his permission to 
publish the above correspondence in a League circular. 


FREIGHT CLAIM PREVENTION 


A circular of the American Railway Association announces 
that the executive committee, with the concurrence of the ad- 
visory committee of the Association of Railway Executives, re- 
cently made an appropriation to provide an organization in the 
freight claim division for the active prosecution of freight claim 
prevention efforts in behalf of the association, and that such 
an organization has now been perfected, and all member lines 
are urged to co-operate with and participate actively in the 
efforts which are being put forth to reduce freight losses and 
damages. 

Matters relating to freight claim ‘cause and prevention,” 
the cireular says, will be directed on behalf of the association 
by the committee on cause and prevention of the freight claim 
division, and correspondence for the attention of that committee 
should be addressed to Lewis Pilcher, secretary, freight claim 
division, American Railway Association, Chicago. 

In furtherance of this plan for claim prevention, a freight 
claim prevention congress will be held at Chicago, November 
15 and 16, at the Hotel La Salle, under the auspices of the com- 
mittee on cause and prevention. The objects of the congress 
will be: 

1. The promotion of claim prevention efforts on inactive lines. 

2. The increase of effectiveness of active lines. 

_3. The coordination of efforts of individual lines into a general 
claim prevention movement. 

It is desired that there be in attendance at this congress 
the officers of member lines having jurisdiction over established 
freight claim prevention organizations, as well as the repre- 
sentatives of lines not so organized, and the management of 
each member is urged to have one or more representatives of 
his railroad in attendance. 

Following is the docket of subjects to be considered: 

1. Promotion of claim prevention efforts on inactive lines: 

(A) Duty to the shipping public. 

(B) Duty of carriers to. themselves and to each other. 

(C) Economic waste in the country’s products. 

(D) Financial loss. 

2. Increase of effectiveness of active lines: 

(A) Effectiveness of existing organizations. 

(B) Departmental coordination. 

(C) Cooperation of employes. 

3. Coordination of efforts of individual lines into a general claim pre- 
vention movement: : 

(A) Exchange of information and establishment of practices be- 

tween interested lines to correct conditions creating claims. 

(B) Cooperation of weighing and inspection bureaus and _ other 

organizations in a position to assist in prevention of claims. 

(C) Means of utilizing committee on cause and prevention of the 

freight claim division for exchange of information and coordi- 
nation of claim prevention activities. 


GRAIN RATE ADJUSTMENT 


R. L. Callahan, chairman of the Ohio and Mississippi River 
Markets Traffic Committee, has invited various representatives of 
the markets to meet with representatives of the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission, the Illinois commission, and the Indiana com- 
mission, for the purpose of working out a satisfactory basis for 
the adjustment of grain and grain products rates from Indiana 
and Illinois points to the South, that will produce an equaliza- 
tion of rates through Ohio and Mississippi river markets. The 
following traffic representatives received special invitations t0 
be present at the preliminary meeting of shippers, at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, at 10 a. m., Friday, October 22. Ray Williams, 
Cairo Board of Trade; C. M. Bullitt, the Henderson Chamber of 
Commerce; Geo. B. Cox, the Evansville Chamber of Commerce; 
J. B. McGinniss, Memphis Grain and Hay Association; Chas. Rip- 
pin, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis; Carl Giessow, New Or 
leans Board of Trade; Henry T. Clark, Omaha Grain Exchange; 
W. R. Scott, Traffic Bureau of Nashville; J. S. Collyer, Peoria 
Board of Trade; J. S. Brown, Chicago Board of Trade, and the 
Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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ROUTING—SULPHATE OF COPPER 


Failure by the servants of the complainants to deal directly 
with the railroad company that issued the bill of lading or to 
give it any written instructions has caused the Commission to 
dismiss No. 10907, Goldsmith Brothers Smelting & Refining 
Company vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al., 
opinion No. 6395, 59 ILC. C. 968, on a holding that a car of 
sulphate of copper from Englewood, Ill., to Philadelphia had 
not been misrouted. 


Had the car been billed as the complainant said it desired 
to send it, and a showing made that the copper was the product 
of ore from west of the Mississippi, a commodity rate of 13 
cents would have applied. As it was a local combination of 
2995 was assessed. 


The plant of the complainant is on the Panhandle at Engle- 
wood, Ill. It routed the car Panhandle, Blue Ridge Dispatch 
and C. & O. Ry. on the bill of lading issued by the Panhandle. 
It claimed that its original instructions were changed by means 
of telephonic conversations between itself and agents of other 
carriers who called up the Panhandle. The complainant’s wit- 
ness, at the time a billing clerk for the Panhandle, testified that 
he called up the complainant and advised it that no joint rate 
was applicable over the route indicated in the bill and requested 
different instructions. Later he was advised by telephone by 
the agent of the C. & O. that the shipper desired the Panhandle 
io take the car to Cincinnati and there turn it over to the 
Cc. & O. He produced the original bill with a notation thereon, 
which he said he had made at the time, to change the routing. 

In disposing of the case the Commission said: 


“When the original bill of lading was issued by the Pan- 
handle and the car removed from complainant’s plant track 
the shipment was in transit, and any subsequent changes in the 
billing were subject to the conditions of the published tariffs. 
The tariff of the Panhandle, which governed changes in billing 
of cars in its possession, provided that a change in route would 
constitute a reconsignment; that on shipments consigned ‘To 
Order’ the original bill of lading must be surrendered or a 
satisfactory bond of indemnity executed, at the time the re- 
consigning order was placed; and that requests for reconsign- 
ment must be made or confirmed in writing. This was an 
order shipment, and there is no evidence of record that the 
original bill of lading was surrendered to the Panhandle, or a 
satisfactory bond of indemnity executed, or that request for 
reconsignment was made or confirmed to it in writing. Nor 
is there any evidence upon which it can be found that the 
Panhandle waived these rights.” 





MEATS AND PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 10994, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis et al., opinion 
No. 6390, 59 I. C. C. 67-72, the Commission holding that rates 
on fresh meats and packing house products in straight or mixed 
carloads, from Mason City, Ia., to Minneapolis, Minn., and on 
packing house products from Mason City to Duluth were not 
— An allegation of undue prejudice was _ with- 
drawn. 


That finding was made notwithstanding that Commissioner 
Daniels said the rates assailed depart, in many instances, from 
the canons of rate making and that for some longer distances 
the ton mile earnings are greater than for the shorter. He said 
that while the defendants recognize “flaws” in the adjustment, 
particularly from points from which there is no substantial 
movement, they insisted the complainant’s suggested remedy 
of a reduction in rates would only aggravate the situation. 


SWITCHING CHARGES IN CHICAGO 
DISTRICT 


A holding of justification of increases in rates on crushed 
Stone and gravel has been made in I. and S. No. 1183, “Switch- 
Ing Charges within Chicago District,” opinion No. 6403, 59 
I. C. C. 125-7. The increases are to be from McCook, LaGrange 
and Bellewood, IIl., to stations on the line of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt in Indiana and Illinois. The increase brings the rates on 
the Indiana Harbor Belt up to the level of rates from. com- 
beting quarries. Owing to the confusion caused by General 
Order No, 28 and the subsequent efforts to eliminate it, rates 
on the Indiana Harbor Belt have been lower than on other 
lines in that district. Commissioner Woolley, author of the 
report, could see no reason why the Indiana Harbor Belt’s 
tates should be lower than those of other carriers. 
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MEATS, ETC., FROM BIRMINGHAM 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10579, Birmingham 
Packing Co. vs. L. & N. et al., opinion No. 6392, 59 I. C. C. 81-9, 
holding that the rates and controlling classification ratings on 
ecarload shipments of meat and packing house products from 
Birmingham, Ala., to destinations in Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Virginia and 
the district of Columbia are not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful except to the extent that they exceed the rates from 
Andalusia, Ala., a more distant point at which a competitor of 
the complainant has a packing plant. 

Reparation was denied because no damage was shown, on 
the authority of the Oregon Fruit and Iten Biscuit cases, 50 
I. C. C. 719, 724. For the reason set out in the report on the 
first mentioned case, by Commissioner Harlan, Commissioner 
McChord dissented from the decision in this case which was 
written by Commissioner Eastman. Mr. Harlan, in the original 
dissent, pointed out that in innumerable cases the Commission 
had held that rates which violated the long and short haul 
rule of the fourth section or the aggregate of intermediates 
rule of that part of the law were prima facie unreasonable and 
that reparation should follow as a matter of course. Commis- 
sioner Hall, in the original decision denying reparation, made 
the points that there is no presumption of damage in the law 
and that there is a difference between an unlawful act com- 
mitted by a carrier for which it could be punished by fine and 
the right of a shipper to be made whole for loss suffered by 
reason of an unlawful act. He contended that it is incumbent 
on the complainant to show that he was damaged. Commis- 
sioner Harlan said that that meant that the complainant would 
have to show that his competitor made shipments. No com- 
plainant has ever undertook to obtain reparation by any such 
showing. 

In this case the pagker with a plant at Andalusia inter- 
vened for the protection of its interests, but so far as the 
decision shows there was no admission that shipments were 
made at the lower rates from Andalusia, and of course, no 
showing that the shipments of the two packers came into com- 
petition so that the complainant could show it lost business 
by reason of the ability of the Andalusia plant to undersell 
the complainant because it paid a lower freight rate. 

The primary objects of the complainant appeared to be to 
obtain a lower basis of rates on its products to northern and 
eastern markets, and to obtain either the cured meat rate for 
salted sausage meats, or an intermediate rate on such meats, 
on the ground that the lower basis from Chicago and other 
northern packing centers, and a lower rating on sausage meats 
placed it at a disadvantage. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the rates from the pack- 
ing houses of the north were made by an entirely different 
group of carriers, hence it could not be said that there was 
unjust discrimination; besides he remarked that not alone 
meats, but nearly all commodities in the south are on a higher 
basis than in the north, largely because the traffic density of 
the northern carriers is more than three times that of the 
southern carriers. 

The fourth section departures were not protected by appro- 
priate applications. On fresh meats to Cincinnati and Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., Andalusia paid 60 cents while the complainant, from 
Birmingham, 189 miles north of Andalusia, paid 69 cents. On 
packing house products the Andalusia plant paid 57.5 cents and 
the Birmingham plant 59 cents. 


IOWA-MISSOURI GRAIN RATES 


In a report on I. and S. N. No. 1184, “Iowa-Missouri Grain 
Rates,” opinion No. 6419, 59 I. C. C. 1689, Commissioner Mc- 
Chord held the Burlington has not justified the cancellation 
of distance rates on grain and grain products from points in 
Iowa to points in Missouri. The suspended cancellation must 
be set aside on or before November 1. Commissioner McChord 
said the only reason assigned by the Burlington was that re- 
peatedly the tariff men had failed to put into tariffs carrying the 
scale the words of limitation, “applies only on traffic between 
stations in Missouri.” 


PHILADELPHIA COAL SWITCHING 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
has been made in No. 10962, Atlantic Refining Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., opinion No. 6399, 59 I. C. C. 109-12, on shipments 
of bituminous coal from one part of Philadelphia to another. 
The cars, 134 in number, arrived at Philadelphia via the B. & O. 
in January, February and March, 1919. The complainant de- 
sired to have it delivered to a plant on the rails of the Pennsyl- 
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vania. A rate of 90 cents a ton was imposed, being the 
Pennsylvania’s rate for ten miles or less. The charges were 
approximately $45 per car. The Pennsylvania, before the 
movement, had per car rates for transfer of commodities in 
such movements. The Pennsylvania claimed that the per car 
rates were intended to apply to traffic on which the Pennsyl- 
vania had had the line-haul rates. The Commission said they 
were not so limited. Reparation is to be made to the basis of 
the per car rates of $9.50 on cars of 110,000 pounds, $12 on 
ears of 120,000 pounds and $13 on cars of 140,000 pounds 
marked capacity. 


CEMENT TO K. C. SWITCHING DISTRICT 


Another effort to put the rates on cement in the middle west 
on an equitable basis has been made by the Commission in a re- 
port on No. 10421, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al, opinion No. 6387, 59 I. C. C. 51-8. The report also covers 
No. 10517, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Same. 

Speaking through Commissioner Daniels, the Commission 
said that the rates on cement, from the Kansas Gas Belt, Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and Buffington, Ind., to points in the Kansas City switch- 
ing district, including both cities, were and are unduly prejudicial 
in comparison with rates from Cement City (Sugar Creek) and 
from Bonner Springs, Kan., to the same points; and that the 
rates from Bonner Springs to the Kansas City switching district 
were and are unduly prejudicial in comparison with rates from 
Sugar Creek. 

No order was issued, but the railroads were advised to bring 
their rates into line with this opinion within sixty days if they 
desire to avoid the issuance of an order. They are to establish the 
relationship between the competitors on the basis of five cents 
from Sugar Creek, nine cents from the gas belt of Kansas, eleven 
cents from Hannibal, and fourteen cents from Buffington. These 
findings are irrespective of the Commission’s decision in the 1920 
advanced rate case. 

The effect of the decision will be largely to increase the rate 
from Sugar Creek, which, according to the Santa Fe tariff, is 
within the switching district of the two Kansas Cities, although 
it is thirteen miles away. Commissioner Daniels said there was 
no substantial difference in the service from Sugar Creek and 
points from which a road-haul service is admitted to be ren- 
dered. He remarked that it was not an insuperable obstacle to 
establish rates from Sugar Creek to Kansas City on the basis of 
road-haul service, even if there were rates from Sugar Creek 
made on the assumption that it is a switching service which takes 
into consideration only the hauling of a car regardless of its 
contents. He pointed out that in “Western Cement Rates,” (48 
I. C. C. 201) the Commission, while mentioning the rate of 1.5 
cents from Sugar Creek and Bonner Springs, specifically stated 
that the reasonableness of the rates from those points was not 
being passed on. Under General Order No. 28, the Sugar Creek 
and Bonner Springs rates were increased two cents per 100 
pounds, but later the Sugar Creek rate was reduced to two cents 
where it stood at the time of the filing of the complaints. It 
continued that way until the recent advanced rate decision. Bon- 
ner Springs contended for an equality in rates with Sugar Creek 
and in the decision made as to what would be a proper relation- 
ship, Commissioner Daniels put the Sugar Creek and Bonner 
Springs on a parity. At the time the complaints were filed, Sugar 
Creek was considerably under Bonner Springs, although prior to 
General Order No. 28, they were on a parity, especially as to 
single line hauls. 


BITUMINOUS COAL RATES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 11143, Sea- 
board By-product Coke Company vs. Philadelphia & Reading 
et al., opinion No. 6381, 59 I. C. C. 35-7, on account of excessively 
hight rates on coal, originating at mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania and originally consigned to Seaboard, N. J., by trans- 
shipment from Elizabethport and Port Reading, reconsigned 
from those ports to Seaboard for all-rail shipment. Reparation 
is to be made to the basis of 90 cents from Elizabethport and 
$1.10 from Port Reading, which rates were established after the 
shipments moved. 

This case is a hangover from the unusually severe winter 
of 1917-18 and the confusion caused by General Order No. 1, 
issued by Director-General McAdoo. The coal was started from 
the Connellsville region for transshipment at Elizabethport and 
Port Reading by barge. The cars were started in November 
and December, 1917, and January, 1918. After they were started 
the ice made transshipment impossible, so the consignee sent 
orders to have them reconsigned at Allentown, Pa., for all-rail 
movement and delivery at Seaboard. 

Without notice to the shippers, the Railroad Administra- 
tion, under General Order No. 1, changed the routing of the cars 
so they never reached Allentown and the reconsignment orders 
were not executed. When complainant received notice of their 
arrival at the coal piers, it ordered them reconsigned to Sea- 
board, which order involved rail hauls of about 15 and 22 miles. 
For that short distance the charges assessed, in some instances, 
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were greater than for the hauls of more than 400 miles from 
the mines to the coal piers. 

At the hearing, the report, written by Commissioner Hall, 
says the issue was narrowed by counsel for the complainant 
saying the attack was directed solely at the rates from the 
piers to Seaboard and alleged them to be unreasonable only 
to the extent that they exceeded the subsequently established 
rates of 90 cents and $1.10. Yet the testimony, Mr. Hall asys, 
went to show the unreasonableness of the rates from the mines 
to Seaboard. 

Ignoring the fact that the reconsignment orders sent to 
Allentown were not executed, which ignoring may have been 
due to the fact that the complainant was narrowing the com. 
plaint in the way indicated, the railroads defended their loca] 
rates from the piers to Seaboard on the ground that the inability 
of the by-product coke company to move coal from the piers 
was not through any fault of theirs, and that the movement of 
the coal from the piers to the by-product plant was through 
three highly congested yards, by three distinct carriers. 

In disposing of the matter Commissioner Hall said the mere 
fact that the rates were subsequently reduced did not of itself 
show the rates to have been unreasonable. But he said the 
record was clear that the rates from Port Reading and Elizabeth- 
port were excessive. 


PETROLEUM, ETC., FROM OKLAHOMA 


With Commissioner Hall disagreeing as to some of the 
things said in support of the conclusion reached, the Commis. 
sion, in No. 10649, Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association ys. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 6382, 59 I. C. C. 38-41, has con- 
demned as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, rates on pe. 
troleum and its products, from Drumright, Pemeta, Oilton and 
other points on branches of the Santa Fe, in Oklahoma. The 
rates are one cent over those from group 3 in the midcontinent 
field. This method of making rates from the points mentioned, 
by means of an arbitrary over the rates for the group, was 
inherited by the Santa Fe when it acquired two independent 
traction lines which were built from Cushing and Jennings, Okla., 
to tap a part of the Cushing field, an enormous producer in 
1915, the year the branches were built. 

Commissioner Eastman, author of the report, condemned 
the practice of making the rates an arbitrary of one cent over 
the group rates and indicated that the Commission would have 
condemned that method, even when the branches on which the 
complaining refiners are situated were independently owned, had 
the situation been brought to its attention. He said the car- 
riers had voluntarily grouped the points of origin and of des- 
tination and that the complaining points are so clearly within 
the group that were a line drawn around it, the points of com- 
plaint would be within the enclosed area. 

The Santa Fe, as the originating carrier, is required, on or 
before January 21, to establish rates by way of Cushing no 
higher than the group rates. 


LUMBER, ETC., TO DES MOINES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10894, Wheeler Lumber 
and Supply Company et al. vs. Chicago Great Western et al. 
opinion No. 6377, 59 I. C. C. 6-10, holding that the rate of 14.5 
cents on lumber and forest products from Kanasas City and St. 
Louis and points taking St. Louis or differentially higher rates, 
including Cairo, are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
complainants suggested that the rates from Kansas City and 
St. Louis should be 12 cents. The St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce intervened in behalf of the complainants, but suggested 
that, in the interest of a proper relationship, the rate from Cairo 
should be made 14.5 cents when the St. Louis rate was reduced 
to 12 cents and that all rates should be increased in accordance 
with the recent advanced rate decision. 

The railroads conceded that the relationship in rates be 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City on the one hand, and Cairo 
on the other, was not what it should be. They contended, how 
ever, that a proper relationship should be brought about by 
increasing the rate from Cairo and not lowering those from St. 
Louis and Kansas City. From 1908 to 1919, the spread ranged 
from 3.5 to 6 cents, Cairo over St. Louis, as against the present 
spread of one cent. 

In Wheeler Lumber and Supply Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 52 
I. C. C. 370, decided in March, 1919, the Commission condemned, 
as unjustly prejudicial, a rate of 12 cents from St. Louis to Des 
Moines. The carriers removed the discrimination by advancins 
the St. Louis rate, so the present proceeding, Chairman Clark, 
who wrote the opinion, said, in effect, was an attack upon the 
14.5-cent rate. He said the Commission had found no impro- 
priety in that method of complying with the Commission’s order. 

On an examination of the rates on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts in the part of the country involved, the Commission foun 
rates closely akin to the one under attack and found nothing 
wrong with them, although the car-mile earnings, for hauls from 
220 to 340 miles, run from 28 to more than 48 cents, or the lowest 
nearly double what was considered, in 1915, to be remunerative. 
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The ton-mile under the rates used by the carriers for pur- 
poses of comparison with the 14.5-cent rate run from 10.2 to 
15.7 mills, or much higher than the average ton-mile of only 
five years ago. 

In disposing of the case Chairman Clark observed that the 
St. Louis intervention could not be permitted to broaden the 
issue in the complaint, which was undue prejudice against Des 
Moines and not undue prejudice against St. Louis. In other 
words, if St. Louis desires a change in the relationship of rates 
as between St. Louis and Cairo, the pleadings must bring that 
relationship into issue. 


RECONSIGNMENT RULES 


A revision of reconsignment rules within sixty days is re- 
quired in a report, written by Commissioner Meyer on No. 10457, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Grand Trunk et al., opinion No. 6391, 59 ICC 73-80. 
Reparation is also to be made in cases in which New England 
railroads actually or constructively placed cars for delivery at 
hold points and then collected rates to and from such recon- 
signing points and the reconsigning charge in addition. 

The case deals principally with the practices of the carriers 
in New England, which, for years have had recognized and 
designated hold points, especially for grain, hay and grain 
products. The carriers, under the condemned reconsignment 
rules, placed the cars on public team tracks, or offered so to 
do, although they knew that the cars sent to those hold points 
had not reached their final destination. 

That rule must be revised so as to provide that when 
requested in writing the carrier will hold all cars for the person 
giving the notice and notify the consignee of arrival so he can 
send in his reconsignment and have the through rate via the 
diverting point applied, plus the charge for reconsignment. 

Commissioner Meyer took up each point of attack under a 
heading that would identify it at a glance and stated the con- 
clusion of the Commission. Under the head of Surrender of 
Bills of Lading he said defendants admit now that an order 
notify bill of lading need not be permanently surrendered as a 
condition precedent to reconsignment. Temporary surrender 
for a notation showing the reconsignment, Meyer held, would 
be sufficient and the carriers agreed with him. The rule must 
be amended to show that the surrender is merely for the mak- 
ing of such a notation. 

Amendment to the embargo rule, as laid down in 47 ICC 
590, made by the Railroad Administration, the Commission’s 
decision requires shall be cast aside. The rule approved by 
the Commission in Reconsignment case, 47 ICC 590, is to be 
followed without change. 

“The record does not justify the carriers in refusing to 
reconsign a car after arrival at original destination to a point 
which at that time is open for freight, but which was embargoed 
at the time the shipment was made was embargoed,” says the 
decision. “We find the present rule is unreasonable and that 
the rule approved by Fifteenth Section Order No. 499 should 
be re-established.” 


The rule now in effect, which has been operative since July 
15, 1918, put in by the Railroad Administration, is as follows: 

@rders for diversion or reconsignment will not be accepted under 
these rules at or to a station or to a point of delivery against which 
an embargo is in force or, except on perishable freight, coal, coke or 
fuel oil, to a station or to a point of delivery against which an em- 
bargo was in force at the time that the shipment was forwarded from 
point of origin. Shipments made under authorized permits are not 
subject to this condition. 

The rule which is to displace it is as follows: 

Orders for diversion or reconsignment will not be accepted under 

these rules at or to a station or to a point of delivery against which 
an embargo is in force. Shipments made under authorized permits 
are net subject to this condition. 
__ The decision means that a shipper who is willing to take the 
tisk may send his freight to a point short of the embargoed 
destination, if he believes that by the time the freight arrives 
at the original destination, the embargo will be lifted and that 
he will thereby be able to get his freight to the embargoed 
destination without too:great a penalty, in the form of demur- 
tage. He, however, will run the risk of running against an 
embargo at the desired destination when his freight arrives at 
first destination. The New Haven, at the hearing in the Recon- 
Signment case, made the point that it was the practice of 
shippers, during an embargo on the New Haven, to send freight 
to points near the gateways into New England and thereby 
obtained an advantage over shippers who observed the embargo. 
The New Haven claimed that demurrage, as a penalty, was not 
sufficient to prevent the accumulation of cars at the gateways 
and the immediate restoration of the condition which the 
Placing of the embargo was intended to eliminate. In other 
Words that, while an embargo enabled the New Haven to crawl 
from under the load of freight, while the prohibition was main- 
tained, it was immediately again placed under a smothering 
Mass of freight, because the possibility or even certainty of 
Meurring demurrage, did not restrain the shippers. 

Commissioner Meyer said the Commission had heard that 
argument in the Reconsignment case and stated the conclusion 
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of the Commission that the carriers were not justified, on this 
record, in refusing to reconsign cars, after arrival at original 
billed destination, to a point open at the time the reconsign- 
ment order was given, even if the point was embargoed at the. 
time the freight was started. 

Under the caption ‘‘Diversion or Reconsignment to Points 
within Switching Limits before Placement,’ Commissioner 
Meyer said there should be a definition of switching limits so 
as to make sure that the rule is not interpreted to mean the 
switching limits of the carrier performing the line haul but 
the switching limits of the destination or reconsigning point. 
He said the service of reconsigning within switching limits is 
just the same as if the car were going to a point beyond the 
limits and is a reconsignment within the meaning of the term, 
and not merely an incident to placement of the car. He said 
the demurrage rules were not in issue and the interpretation 
placed on the rule in question had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable. 

With regard to Diversion or Reconsignment to Points out- 
side Switching Limits after Placement, Commissioner Meyer 
called attention to the fact that the Commission, in the Recon- 
signment Case, declined to allow the New England carriers to 
do away with their special arrangements for holding at desig- 
nated hold points. He said that it is the right, in the absence 
of instructions to the contrary, of a carrier to place a car for 
unloading as promptly as possible after arrival at billed destina- 
tion. The rule, he said, should be amended so as to provide 
that, when requested in writing, the agent at the billed destina- 
tion, will hold all cars for the consignee making the request, 
for reconsignment, and will notify the consignee at his post 
office address, of the arrival of cars, so that such orders can 
be given, and the through rate from point of origin to final 
destination, via the reconsignment point, may be applied, plus 
the reconsignment charge. 


C. & E. L. SERVICE, THEBES TO CHAFFEE 


The Thebes-Chaffee gateway of the Frisco-Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois will not be closed, as proposed in schedules filed 
by the Frisco, effective September 1, but suspended, in I and §S, 
No. 1192, opinion No. 6386, 59 I. C. C. 49-50, to December 30. 

The proposal to close that gateway was made because of 
the inability of the carriers to agree on compensation. The 
C. & E. I., under an arrangement made in 1905 while the Frisco 
controlled the C. & E. I. operated between the two points 
mentioned; receiving, it is asserted, compensation for its work 
in addition to the divisions, because it ran its power over the 
rails of the Frisco and some other carriers, under trackage 
rights. In 1913 when the Frisco went into the hands of re- 
ceivers that arrangement was broken, in part. Attorneys for 
the two roads could not agree even on the conditions that 
prevailed before or after the receivership. 

No attention to the dispute was paid by the Commission. 
It told them to get together on the subject and agree as to 
the future, because both admit that the gateway is important 
to them and to the public. If they do not agree, the Com- 
mission will make the divisions. 


DEMURRAGE ON STRAWBOARD 


Demurrage on a carload of strawboard, amounting to $125 
and accruing in December and January, 1917-18, will have to be 
paid by the LaFayette Box Board & Paper Co., the Commission 
having dismissed No. 10845, LaFayette Box Board & Paper Co. 
vs. C.C. C. & St. L. et al., opinion No. 6398, 59 I. C. C. 105-8, in 
which the lawfulness of the assessment of that demurrage was 
drawn into question. 

On December 19, 1917, the complainant loaded a car for 
Hershey, Pa., a point on the Philadelphia & Reading. Four days 
before that the agent of the Big Four refused a car on the ground 
that there was an embargo against the destination. On Decem- 
ber 19, however, he issued a switching ticket for the delivery of 
the car to the Lake Erie & Western. The loading was apparently 
done on telephone assurances from a clerk in the office of a 
Lake Erie car service official in Indianapolis. The yard clerk 
of the Lake Erie at LaFayette refused to sign any billing. He 
was persuaded to hold the billing and ask the car service super- 
intendent in Indianapolis to allow the car to go forward. That 
permission was refused and the complainant so advised. 

On January 8 the complainant was advised that the car was 
being held and that demurrage was accruing. On January 21 
the car was allowed to go forward under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the embargo had been lifted. 

The complainant tried to show that there was an open route 
to Hershey through Newberry Junction, the freight yard of 
Williamsport, Pa., but the fact was brought out that the Reading 
and New York Central do not interchange freight at Williams- 
port. 

The Commission held that the fault in the matter lay wholly 
with the complainant; that the Big Four accepted the shipment 
for no purpose other than delivery to the Lake Erie & Western 
and that the complainant knew on December 19 that the car had 
been rejected on account of an embargo and could have avoided 
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demurrage by unloading. Instead it held the car in the hope of 


getting it through. 


ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING 


An award of reparation has been entered in No. 11242, Birm- 
ingham Packing Company vs. Director-General of Railroads, as 
agent, opinion No. 6379, 59 I. C. C., 27-8, on account of the failure 
of the Louisville & Nashville to absorb the switching charge of 
the Birmingham Belt Railroad for deliveries of 37 carloads of live 
stock from Montgomery, Calera and Clayton, Ala., to the plant 
of the complainant in North Birmingham. 

The L. & N. did not appear at the hearing, but in corre- 
spondence expressed a willingness to make reparation on these 
shipments from competitive points. The failure to absorb arose 
from an error of tariff publication, which existed from October 
20 to December 15, 1918. For years, except for the period men- 
tioned, the L. & N. tariffs provided for the absorption of the belt 
road’s switching charge on traffic from points reached by com- 
peting railroads. The L. & N. collected the switching charge 
from the complainant instead of paying it out of the revenue 
derived from the traffic. 


T. & W. JOINT RATE CANCELLATION 


The Commission has decided, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Ford, on I. and S. No. 1185, Cancellation of Joint Class 
Rates from Toledo & Western Points, opinion No. 6402, 59 I. C. C. 
122-4, that even if Morris, in his tariff I. C. C. No. 743, naming 
joint eastbound rates, made a mistake as averred. the carriers had 
not justified their proposal to rectify his error by cancelling the 
routes opened by that tariff, operative February 15, 1919, to ship- 
pers located on the Toledo & Western. Mr. Ford took occasion 
to say that no matter what the intention of the carriers might 
have been when they prepared their tariff, it must be construed 
by the language used when it was prepared, and not in accordance 
with the language they said afterward they had intended to use. 

Protest against the cancellation of the tariff mentioned was 
made by the Toledo & Western and shoppers using that as an 
originating carrier. The holding is that the closing of the routes 
had not been justified and the cancellation tariffs, now under 
suspension, must be cancelled. But for the suspension, the clos- 
ing of the routes would have taken place on July 10. 

The Toledo & Western is an electric line extending from To- 
ledo to Pioneer, O., with a branch to Adrian, Mich., the lines 
from Toledo to Pioneer and to Adrian having a mileage of about 
81. Prior to February, 1919, there were few joint rates between 
the electric road and its steam trunk line connections. The Mor- 
ris tariff opened a number of new routes increasing the markets 
for industries on the Toledo & Western including, among other 
things, a sugar refinery and a condensed milk factory. 

Protestants said that, on the strength of the opening of new 
routes investment of additional capital in extensions and new in- 
dustries had been made and that a cancellation of the tariff would 
do great damage. The respondents said that the tariff referred 
to a basing point book to which the Toledo & Western is not a 
party, and that that book limits rates to railroads named in the 
book, of which the Toledo & Western is not one. The tariff, how- 
ever, Mr. Ford said, shows the specific rates and can be applied 
without reference to the book. 

Cancellation of the joint rates would have brought into use 
combinations from three to six cents higher. Protestants said 
that cancellation of the joint rates would make it necessary for 
some of the shippers to haul their freight several miles by trucks 
to steam lines from which the lower joint rates apply. They said 
that even where it would be possible to build sidetracks, the pres- 
ent cost of construction would be prohibitive. 


RATE ON RED BRICK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10765 E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., opinion No. 6396, 59 
I. C. C, 99-100 holding that the rate on common red brick from 
Hopewell, Va., to Carney’s Point, N. J., is not unreasonable. 
There was an overcharge of 10.5 cents per 100 pounds which the 
Commission directed to be refunded. Class rates were applied. 
There is no probability of heavy movement in the future and 
therefore no need of a commodity rate. 


RATE ON BAT GUANO 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10,669, Jennings- 
Jarrett Co. vs. International & Great Northern et al., opinion No. 
6394, 59 I. C. C. 93-5 on a holding that that application of rates on 
bat guano from Laredo, Tex., to Paulsboro, N. J. via. St. Louis, 
in November, 1918, was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
The complaint was really directed at the class factor from Laredo 
to St. Louis, $1.075 cents. The contention was that that should 


not exceed a proportional commodity rate of 34.5 cents applicable 
on dried blood and other fertilizer material from Larede to St. 
Louis. 
via. St. Louis. 
on a lower rate. 


The answer was that there are only occasional shipments 
Ordinarily such shipments move via New Orleans 
Application of a proportional as suggested 
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would make a through rate of 81 cents via St. Louis as against 
a rate of 83 cents via New Orleans. 


RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


Finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation have 
been made in a report written by Commissioner Daniels on No, 
10787, Parlin & Orendorff Company vs. Kentucky & Tennessee 
et al., opinion No. 6389, 59 I. C. C. 63-6. The Commission held on 
the authority of the Gosline case 55 I. C. C. 220, that rates of 
$3.45 and $3.40 per net ton on soft coal between September, 
1918 and February, 1919, from Yamacraw and Worley, Ky., via 
Peoria to Canton, Ill., were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded rates of $3.25 and $3.15 per net ton, respectively, estab- 
lished June 10, 1919. Reparation is to be made to the basis of 
the last mentioned rates. 

This is a case of adding increases to each of the factors ina 
combination on soft coal. Commissioner Daniels said that the 
issue in the case could not be determined entirely by a construc. 
tion of General Order No. 28, but by considering whether the rates 
resulting from the increased applied to each factor, were unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. A comparison with other rates 
shown of record led him to the conclusion that the rates so 
made were unreasonable for the period after June 25, 1918, to 
the time they were brought into conformity with Freight Rate 
Authority No. 10, directing that only one factor in the combina- 
tion be increased. 


POTATOES IN W. T. L. TERRITORY 


An order to cancel tariff suspended in I. & S. No. 1187, Pota- 
toes between points in Western Trunk Line Territory, opinion No. 
6383, 59 I. C. C. 42-44, has been made by the Commission on a hold- 
ing that the carriers had not justified their proposed cancellation 
of a tariff provision under which class C rates are applied as max- 
imum on potatoes in carloads, from points in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and other states to points in Western Trunk Line Territory. 
In his report on the case, Commissioner Daniels said that the 
respondents offered no testimony at the hearing in support of the 
proposed cancellation. It was their contention that only fourth 
section departures created by the proposed cancellations were in- 
volved in this investigation because they so interpreted a letter 
from the Commission in which they were advised that the sched- 
ules were being suspended because they would create unauthor- 
ized fourth section departures. Commissioner Daniels said, at the 
hearing, it was clear, as suggested to them, that the scope of the 
investigation was governed by the order instituting it, and em- 
braced the proposed cancellation of class rates as maxima, as 
well as the fourth section departures which would result there- 
from. The carriers expressed a willingness to remove the fourth 
section departures which would be created in the rates from the 
Twin Cities through Waupaca to St. Louis, and which was said to 
be the only departure that had been called to their attention prior 
to the hearing. Mr. Daniels said, however, that they did not ex- 
press themselves regarding the numerous other fourth section 
departures that would be created by the proposed cancellation. 


RATES ON ANTHRACITE COAL 


An order of the Commission in No. 10865, Frank A. Coakley 
et al., vs. Delaware & Hudson et al., opinion No. 6409, 59 I. C. C. 
141-5 requires the respondent on or before January 17, 1921, to 
establish rates on anthracite coal from the Carbondale district in 
Pennsylvania to South Utica which do not exceed the rates to 
Utica. It also awarded reparation on shipments moving between 
September 1, 1917 and December 31, of that year, against the 
carriers as individuals and from January 1, 1918, to, September 2, 
1919, and against John Barton Payne, as director general of rail- 
roads, agent. The rates in question in the case were those ap- 
plicable for delivery on the West Shore railroad. The Carriers 
contended that the traffic in question was two-line and warranted 
the difference of 10 cents. 


STORAGE ON MONUMENTS 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10793, Dakota 
Monument Company et al., vs. Great Northern et al., opinion No. 
6397, 59 I. C. C. 101-4, on a holding that storage charges on less 
than carload shipments of stone granite and marble, cemetery 
monumentse from Fargo, N. D., and stored on the carriers’ plat- 
forms and right-of-way at points in North Dakota, Montana and 
Minnesota, were not unreasonable. The practice of the trade has 
been to sell the monuments with the understanding that the pul 
chasers haul them to the cemeteries. Sometimes, however, they 
are not hauled immediately but left on the station platform. The 
Commission held that the charge made for leaving them on the 
premises of the carriers were not unreasonable. 


BANANAS AND BANANA CARRIERS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11034, Leigh Banana ‘+ 
Company, vs. Alabama & Mississippi et al., opinion No. 6400, 
I. C. C. 113-18, holding that the third class rating in souther? 
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classification on banana carriers or banana hampers in carloads, 
and less than carloads ratings of one and one-half times first class 
in official classification territory on bananas in crates with other 
than wooden tops, were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial. 

Complainant is a manufacturer of the containers, at Trimble, 
Tenn., Selma, Ala., and Atwater, O., with assembling plants at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Macon, as well as Trimble and Atwater. 
It asked for a rating not higher than fifth in southern classifica- 
tion and that L. C. L. shipments of bananas in containers with 
purlap or other than wooden tops be given a rating in official 
classification territory no higher than that contemporaneously 
applicable in carriers with wooden or slatted tops, provided the 
fruit itself did not extend above the top of the container 

The Commission came to the conclusion that in loading of the 
fruit in containers not having the rigid wooden tops is more dif- 
ficult, and therefore lower ratings would not be justified. 


ST. LOUIS IRON AND STEEL FABRICA- 
TION 


In a report on I. & S. No. 1190, Fabrication of Iron and Steel 
at St. Louis, opinion No. 6385, 59 I. C. C. 47-8, the Commission 
held that the carriers had not justified the proposed cancellation 
of provisions permitting fabrication in transit at St. Louis, of 
structural iron and steel from Pittsburgh, and other points of 
origin to Memphis, New Orleans and other lower Mississippi Val- 
ley destinations. The suspended schedules are to be canceled on 
or before November 24, and this proceeding is to be discontinued. 
The carriers proposed to cancel the privilege because they main- 
tain that the rates beyond St. Louis were not remunerative. The 
respondent, Missouri & Pacific and the Pennsylvania are in dis- 
pute as to divisions of a joint rate except on through shipments 
without transit. As to these the divisions are satisfactory and 
the Missouri Pacific admitted that a similar arrangement on ship- 
ments accorded transit would obviate the proposed cancellation. 
The Commission said that if the controversy cannot be adjusted 
they should bring it to the Commission. 


SWITCHING AND SPOTTING SERVICE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10546, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, Incorporated, vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al., opinion No. 6388, 59 I. C. C. 59-62, holding that an al- 
lowance of $1.04 per car paid to complainant, for performing in- 
terchange switching and spotting services at its plant, at Addys- 
ton, Ohio, has not been and is not inadequate for the service ren- 
dered nor to have resulted or to result in the exaction of unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial rates. 

Although the Addyston & Ohio River Railroad was incor- 
porated prior to 1914, there was no claim in this case that it was 
acommon carrier. Its only work has been the switching and 
spotting for the proprietary interest for distances ranging from 
325 to 6400 feet, between the interchange track of the defendant 
trunk line and the 22 or more points of placement within the 
plant. All cars are weighed by the complainant, the movement 
to and from the scales, necessitating an appreciable additional 
haul. The complainant owns the scales. Defendants do not use 
them, or derive any benefit from them, nor from the weights ob- 
tained thereon. 

Much of the case was made up of stipulations between the 
parties showing that for the period from August, 1917, to April, 
1919, the actual expense for switching cars was $3. Based on 
the performance during the test period, Commissioner Daniels 
said, the cost was, for interchange service, 77 cents; and for 
Weighing, 17 cents per car. He said the result of the cost study 
clearly indicated that the allowance received by the complainant 
since August 1, 1917, was and is reasonably adequate compensa- 
ton for all the services properly chargeable to the defendant. The 
Commission said that “without expressing any opinion upon the 
question of our authority, for the performance of service for a 
common carrier, it is sufficient to state that the allowance under 
consideration has not been shown to be inadequate for the service 
that is said to be properly chargable to defendants. * * * * 
The question is not raised upon this record whether the granting 
of any allowance whatever may be improper. Complainant de- 
Sires to perform the service itself and has done so for years. Ap- 
parently it would be unwilling for the defendants to attempt it.” 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


A wholesale dismissal of complaints was made in No. 10642, 
Lowry Lumber Company, vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
*t al., opinion No. 6393, 59 I. C. C. 90-2, on a holding that demur- 
Tage charges on carloads of lumber, originating at points in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Washington, that accrued 
at points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and New York were not un- 
teasonable. The dismissal also covers Nos. 10694, Same vs. P. C. 
C. & St. L. et al., No. 10695, Same vs. St. Louis-San Francisco, 
*t al., No. 10701, Same vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al., No. 10709, 
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Same vs. Illinois Central et al., No. 1702, Same vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral, No. 10722, Same vs. M. K. & T. et al. 

The complaint was that demurrage rates on lumber were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges which would 
have accrued at the rate of $1 per car per day. The Commission 
was asked to prescribe reasonable demurrage rules for the future 
and to award reparation. At the hearings request for future re- 
lief were withdrawn leaving merely the demand for reparation. 

The report of the Commission says that the complainant ad- 
duced no evidence in support of its claim that demurrage charges 
on excess of $1 per day, were unreasonable, other than the bare 
statement that the charges assessed were in the nature of a pen- 
alty, were arbitrary, yielding an excessive return on equipment 
used and were confiscatory. 

According to the report the same contentions were advanced 
by the complainant in Lowry Lumber Company, vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 58 I. C. C. 113, in which the issue was the reasonableness 
of the director general’s demurrage charges of $3, $6 and $10 per 
car per day. The Commission said it there reviewed the circum- 
stances under which demurrage charges were increased from the 
former $1 per car per day assailed in these cases and found in- 
creased charges not unjust or unreasonable. It said there was 
nothing in the present record to cause a change of opinion. 


RATES ON GRAPES 


Practicable application of the theory that all railroads under 
federal control were parts of one system is made by the third 
division of the Commission composed of Messrs. Hall, Eastman 
and Ford, in a report on No. 10463, Alfred Gill et al., vs. Erie et al., 
opinion No. 6401, 59 I. C. C. 119-21, in which it held that the rate 
on grapes in carloads from Hammondsport, N. Y., to Newark, N. 
J., were unreasonable and that reparation should be made. The 
complainants were charged a rate of 66.5 cents on 17 carloads of 
grapes shipped during September and October, 1918, from Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. to Newark, N. J. The shipments were routed 
for “D. L. & W. Delivery” and moved from Hammondsport over 
the Bath & Hammondsport to Bath, N. Y., the Erie to Croxton, 
N. J., and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to destination. 
Charges were collected at the combination of 66.5 cents, composed 
of the second class rate of 45 cents from Hammondsport to Crox- 
ton and 21.5 beyond. There was a rate of 7.5 cents applicable be- 
yond Croxton so the shipments were overcharged. On December 
31, 1919, subsequent to the movements, a second class rate of 21.5 
cents was specifically made applicable via the Lackawana from 
Croxton to Newark. The complaint was directed against that fac- 
tor. 

Croxton is a three named junction point, known as Croxton 
on the Erie, Bergen Junction on the Lackawana, and Marion on 
the Pennsylvania. The Erie publishes a rate of 45 cents from 
Hammondsport to Newark via its rails, and also participates in a 
joint rate of 45 cents in connection with the Lehigh Valley, the 
Central of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania. The 45 cent rate 
also applies to New York City Delivery via the Erie and Central 
of New Jersey. The complainants admitted and emphasized the 
fact that although the interchange at Bergen Junction and Marion 
are almost identical the Erie publishes a joint rate to Newark in 
connection with the Pennsylvania but not with the Lackawanna. 
They admitted that in routing the traffic they were aware that a 
higher rate was applicable for Lackawanna delivery than via the 
other routes, and in explanation said that the delivery service 
of the Erie was unsatisfactory and for this reason the routing was 
for their own convenience. 

The defendants contended that delivery of grapes at Newark 
from Hammondsport could be affected at the 45 cent rate on the 
team tracks or terminals of all the carriers except the Lackawana, 
and maintained that an additional route was therefore not neces- 
sary; that the lines of the Erie and Lackawanna are highly com- 
petitive throughout the territory from Buffalo to New York City, 
and that each carrier can make delivery on its own rails, at the 
principal cities in this territory. For that reason, it was said, the 
general practice of these carriers, has been not to publish joint 
rates. 

“This contention overlooks the fact,” says the report of the 
Commission, “that these shipments moved during federal control, 
when the’ Lackawanna was being operated as part of a single na- 
tional system of transportation, the lines of the defendants were 
for present purposes a single line.” In support of that declara- 
tion the Commission recited its own decision in Kaw River Sand 
and Gravel Company, vs. A. T. & S. F., 51 I. C. C. 350, and Great 
Western Portland Cement Company, vs. Director General, 58 
IC. C. 205. 


RATE ON CRUDE SULPHUR 


Another case caused by the disruption of routes by the 
world war has been disposed of in the third division’s report 
on No. 10998, United Paperboard Company, Inc., vs. Louisiana 
Western et al., opinion No. 6412, 59 I. C. C. 151-3, in which the 
complainant attacked a commodity rate of 50 cents on crude 
sulphur from Sulphur Mines, La., to Lockport, N. Y., as unrea- 
sonable and in violation of the fourth section. The Commission 











held the rate unreasonable because in excess of a rate of 40.5, 
the sum of the intermediate rates, and awarded reparation. 

When the war took ships from the coastwise routes of the 
United States shippers of crude sulphur were forced to route 
their traffic all-rail instead of rail-water-and-rail. To Lockport 
the carriers assessed a commodity rate of 50 cents, which was 
established to Lockport, after that point, intermediate between 
New Orleans and Buffalo, was taken from the list of Atlantic 
seaboard territory points. That rate exceeded a combination 
of 40.5 cents to Buffalo, the more distant point. It was pro- 
tected by an appropriate fourth section application. The fourth 
section departure has since been removed, so the only question 
was one of reparation. 

The carriers defended the higher rate on the ground that 
the all-rail rates with which it was compared were below normal 
because they were made to meet the competition of the rail- 
water-and-rail rates which were in use while there were boats 
on the Gulf-Atlantic route. 


G. M. & N. JOINT THROUGH RATES 


In a report on I. & S. No. 1186, “Cancellation of Joint 
Through Rates in Connection with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern,” 
the third division of the Commission expressed a desire to help 
the Gulf, although it disapproved the method proposed by that 
carrier. That mefhod was to cancel all joint through rates in 
connection with the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Southern, Seaboard Air Line and those for which 
J. H. Glenn is agent, applicable from points east of a line drawn, 
roughly, from Cincinnati, through Chattanooga, Birmingham 
and Pensacola because the divisions received by it on traffic to 
the junctions with the east and west trunk lines, in many in- 
stances, are not large enough to defray the cost of the tariff 
publications necessary to keep them in effect. The Gulf, being 
a north and south line, on such traffic, cannot compete with the 
east and west lines which have their own routes to eastern des- 
tinations and therefore are opposed to joint through rates that 
would have the effect of sending the traffic to trunk lines farther 
north, which would give the Gulf a longer haul, and larger 
division. 

The Commission, because the Gulf did not furnish informa- 
tion desired by it, and because it made no effort to show that 
the combinations that would result would be reasonable, held 
it had not justified its proposal. The cancellation schedules 
were suspended on the protest of Procter & Gamble and the In- 
ternational Vegetable Oil Company which showed that, for ex- 
ample, the cancellation would increase the rates on lard and 
lard substitutes, in which they are interested, from 20 to 58 per 
cent. In disposing of the case, the third section said: 

“The record leaves no doubt that it is a real hardship upon 
the Gulf to continue its participation in the joint rates under 
these circumstances. The Gulf receives, as its divisions of the 
joint rates, its full locals from the junctions. It directs atten- 
tion to the fact that shippers would still have other and more 
direct routes available to the junction points. To the local sta- 
tions, however, the proposed cancellation would result in combi- 
nation rates which are substantially higher than the joint rates 
now in effect. One of the exhibits filed by protestants shows, 
for example, that the increases on lard and lard substitutes 
would range from 20 to 58 per cent. 

“Because of the failure of protestants to furnish information 
requested of them by us as to the volume of traffic shipped by 
them to the stations in question, the record leaves some doubt 
as to the extent of their interest in the continuance of the joint 
rates. 

“No attempt having been made by the carriers to establish 
the reasonableness of the proposed increased rates, we are con- 
strained to hold that they have not been justified. We are not 
unmindful, however, of the difficulties under which the Gulf is 
laboring, and appreciate the desirability of affording some re- 
lief if it can be done without injustice to other parties. We there- 
fore suggest as a possible solution that the trunk lines arrange 
for the publication of proportional rates from the restricted 
territory to their junctions with the Gulf on a basis that will 
make the through rates no higher than those now in effect.” 


HEARING ON OIL MINIMUM 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


One of the most novel cases the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has had (No. 11512, Brundred Brothers vs. Prairie Pipe 
Line Company et al) was heard before Examiner Keeler Oct. 
18. It continued for three days before there was any appearance 
of coming to a conclusion. The first hearing on the case was 
had at Kansas City on September 24. The complaint is that a 
minimum of 100,000 barrels of oil for shipment through the pipe 
lines of the defendants is in violation of the interstate commerce 
law and the principal specification under the general charge is 
that the minimum tends to throw the business into the hands 
of big companies to the detriment of small producers and small 
refiners. The complainants are producers of a modest quantity 
of oil and in times past have acted as brokers in the sale of 
oil to refiners not able to procure crude in any other way. 
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In the taking of testimony in Washington one of the wit- 
nesses examined was George Brokway, president of the Seneca 
Oil Company, who said that at a conference of comparatively 
small refiners in the Pennsylvania field it was voted that they 
were not interested in the proposal of Brundred Brothers to 
bring mid-continent oil to the eastern refineries because they 
would have to make extensive alterations in their refineries to 
enable them to use mid-continent oil. All except one of the 
refineries, Brundred Brothers were supposed to serve in the 
event they could bring about a reduction in the minimum, were 
said to have been represented in the hearing. M. L. Requa, 
former director of the oil division in the Fuel Administration, 
gave testimony to the effect that the interests of the country 
demanded a continuity of operations which could be most eff- 
ciently conducted by large units, but that during the war small 
refiners performed good service and made a place for them- 
selves in the industry, although there did not appear to be any 
demand for the services of brokers. D. S. Bushnell, president 
of the Indiana, Northern and Buckeye pipe line companies, said 
that a minimum of less than 100,000 would not permit the most 
efficient operation of the pipe lines of the respondent companies 
because there would be a contamination of the sour and sweet 
oils, or it would be necessary to operate them at much less than 
full capacity if it was desired to avoid contamination. W. F. 
Brundred, the head of the complaining firm, presented the basic 
idea that if the minimum could be brought down to 2,000 barrels 
the producers would obtain a better price for their production 
and the small refiners would not be at the mercy of the big 
interests. 

In his testimony Mr. Requa said that during the war eastern 
producers held their oil in the tanks of the pipe line companies 
on what are cailed “‘credit balance” arrangements, paying a small 
storage fee, to such an extent that the government had to 
threaten seizure of the stored oil before it was released to the 
refiners. He feared that a reduction in the minimum would 
afford opportunity for the introduction, into the mid-continent 
field of the “credit balance” arrangement and that that would not 
be for the good of the consumers of oil. 

Mr. Brundred, under close cross examination of T. J. Flan- 
nelly, attorney for the Prairie, admitted that it was more his own 
interest than interest in the producersand small refiners 
that he was fighting for the smaller minimum. He made the 
admission frankly, although he said that the monopolistic con- 
trol of the pipe lines by the big refiners created a condition that 
he did not regard as good for the producers or small refiners, 
especially in view of the fact that Mr. Requa gave it as his 
opinion that from forty to seventy per cent of the small refiners 
would be wiped out if the big refiners were compelled to reduce 
their prices. The witness and Mr. Flannelly at times got into 
a controversy as to the hold the Standard interests have upon 
the pipe lines, and at times A. G. Hagerty, attorney for the com- 
plainants, intervened in behalf of his client to protest against 
what he called Mr. Flannelly’s putting of words into the mouth 
of the witness while asking questions. 

In an effort to prove, by officers of the various pipe line 
companies jointly engaged in bringing crude from the mid 
continent field to the east that it is feasible for them to accept 
2,000 barrels of crude as a minimum, A. G. Hagerty, attorney 
for Brundred Brothers, called F. D. Williams, president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Transit Company, one of the de 
fendants, which up to October 21 had taken no part in the de 
fense of the complaint against the pipe line companies that 
100,000 barrels constitutes an unreasonable minimum. 

While Mr. Williams was on the stand Mr. Hagerty addressed 
questions to President Bushnell of the Indiana, Northern and 
Buckeye lines, because, he said, Mr. Williams could not answer 
as to whether the physical identity of each tender of 100,(0! 
barrels is preserved. Argument resulting in three or four men 
all talking at once resulted. Finally Examiner Keeler said that 
as he understood the situation there is no preservation of the 
physical identity of each tender of 100,000 barrels. The wit 
nesses and attorneys all assented to that understanding as be 
ing correct, although President Bushnell said that, knowins 
the amount of a particular tender, or “batch,” as a tender }s 
known among the pipe line and oil people, the time whel 
pumping was started, and the rate of travel, the batch could be 
identified while passing through the lines of the companies 0 
which he is president. But when it is necessary to make deli’ 
eries in comparatively small lots to refiners in Pennsylvania, the 
consignee does not know, or care, whether he is getting the 
identical oil shipped by a particular consignee. His interest lies 
only in getting the grade of oil he bought, with as little col 
tamination as possible. ; 

Before Mr. Williams was on the stand, C. H. Kuntz, vice 
president of the Prairie Pipe Line Company, finished his dire¢! 
and cross-examination begun at Kansas City during the hearing 
there begun on September 24. Mr. Kuntz told of the troubles ol 
the originating carrier. 


You can get the day’s important traffic news every 
working day in the year through THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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CLASS RATES TO LA CROSSE 


The Commission should find unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial class rates from eastern points to La Crosse, Wis., 
Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison recommends in a tentative 
report in No. 11325, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of 
La Crosse vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

“It is recommended that the Commission find that the class 
rates from New York to La Crosse are, and for the future 
will be,” the examiner says, “unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceed the following, plus the 
increases authorized in Increased Rates, 1920: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
157 137.5 104.5 73.5 63 52.5 

“Class rates from other points in trunk line territory, in- 
cluding Buffalo and Pittsburgh, western termini of eastern 
trunk lines, and from New England, should be readjusted so as 
to bear the same relation to the rates herein suggested for 
application from New York to La Crosse as they have hereto- 
fore borne to the rates from New York. The record does not 
afford a basis for a readjustment of rates to La Crosse from 
points in central territory, other than from Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh on the eastern border thereof, but some realignment may 
be necessary in order to maintain established relationships. 
The commodity rates attacked are not shown to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful.” , 

The complainant alleged that the class and commodity 
rates applying from points in the trunk line, New England and 
central territories to La Crosse were unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and subjected its members to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage by comparison with the corresponding rates from 
the same points to Dubuque, Ia., St. Paul, Minn., Chicago, II1., 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 


RATES ON COAL 


In a tentative report in No. 11142, Cannon Manufacturing 
Company vs. Southern Railway et al., embracing also No. 11272, 
Wiscassett Mills Company vs. Yadkin Railway Company et al. 
Examiner Frank E. Mullen proposes that the Commission finc. 
that rates on coal from Morning Glory, Tenn., to Kannapolis 
and Concord, N. C., and from Catoosa, Tenn., to Albermarle, 
N. C., are relatively unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceed the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from the same points of origin to various points in Caro- 
lina territory. Reparation should be denied because no sub- 
stantial evidence was offered by the complainant or intervener 
to show they had suffered any damage, the examiner says. 


RATE ON COTTON LINTERS 


Examiner C. M. Bardwell, in a tentative report on No. 11511, 
Carter-Arnold Company vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., has 
recommended a dismissal on a holding that the rate on cotton lin- 
ters from Amory and Meridian, Miss., to Trenton and Nobel, Ont., 
in 1917 and 1918, had not been shown to be unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. The allegation was that the combination of 
class rates was unreasonable because and to the extent of its 
excess of the 49-cent commodity rate contemporaneously in effect 
from the same points to Philadelphia. 

The carriers contended that the 49-cent rate was not a rea- 
sonable measure of a normal rate, because it was a remnant of a 
low structure of rates put in to enable ginners to move linters of 
a Value of two cents a pound or less. When the Cummins amend- 
ment was enacted the limitation was removed, but the rate was 
left. The linters moved to Nobel were used in making smokeless 
powder and were worth 11% cents per pound. Under General 
Order No. 28 linters were made to bear the cotton rates. 


RATES ON CYANAMID FERTILIZER 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has been 
made by Assistant Chief Examiner William P. Bartel in a pro- 
dosed report on No. 11421, American Cyanamid Company vs. 
Michigan Central et al. The report advises the Commission to 
Say that rates on cyanamid fertilizer from Niagara Falls, Ont., 
to San Francisco and other Pacific coast ports have not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The complainant ‘alleged that rates on cyanamid were un- 
reasonable in comparison with the basis of rates in Southern 
and Official classification territories on other fertilizers, par- 
Ucularly dried blood and tankage from points such as Chicago 
and St. Louis. The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
itervened in behalf of the complainant and asked for reparation 
on shipments made by it. 

Both complainant and intervener contended that the com- 


Tentative Reports of the Commission 








bination of class rates imposed on cyanamid was unreasonable 


because in excess of 85.5 cents. They argued the case from 
the point of view of the use of the chemical as a fertilizer, 
stressing their claim that its action on the soil is the same as 
the action of dried blood and tankage. 

The railroads contended that the use of cyanamid as a 
fertilizer is only incidental and minor; that its chief use is as 
a basic material for the production of aqua ammonia, nitric 
acid and other commodities which have no relation whatever 
to the production of commercial fertilizer, although the higher 
valued chemicals could be used in the production of fertilizer 
if expense were to be disregarded. The intimation of the rail- 
roads was that the complainants were trying to obtain a low 
rate in a high-grade basic material. The railroads produced 
advertising materials put out by the company showing how 
cyanamid could and was used in the production of the high 
valued chemicals. The complainant said that the word cyana- 
mid as used in the advertisements does not mean the same as 
it does when used in the complaint, but Bartel said the explana- 
tion was not convincing. 

Bartel said that probably a commodity rate on cyanamid 
fertilizer was necessary to enable it to move in competition with 
other ammoniate fertilizers, but that the complainants had not 
shown that cyanamid was entitled to the fertilizer basis of 
rates to the Pacific coast destinations. He said the record was 
not sufficient to enable the Commission to establish a rate, even 
if all the transportation from Niagara Falls, Ont., were within 
the United States. From the falls to Detroit the transportation 
is in Ontario and beyond the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
But upon the record as made, Bartel said the class combination 
had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


CAR SPOTTING CHARGES 


C. B. Heinemann, chairman of the special committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League having in hand the matter of 
allowances to industrial roads and charges for car spotting (which 
question arises by reason of the proposal of carriers in Official 
Classification territory, as has been told in these columns) has 
prepared for convenient reference the following list of cases, giv- 
ing both the I. C. C. and Traffic World citations: 


Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et 
al., 18 I. C. C. 310 (Traffic World, May 14, 1910, page 598). f 

Manufacturers Railway Co. et al., vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. et al., 21 I. C. C. 304 (Traffic World, July 15, 
1$11, page 121). 

Industrial Railways case, 29 I. C. C. 212 (Traffic World, January 
51, 1914, page 218). ; 

Manufacturers Railway Co. et al. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co. et al., 32 I. C. C. 100 (Traffic World, Novem- 
ber 7, 1914, page 884). : 

Joint Rates with the Birmingham Southern Railroad Co., 32 I. 
Cc. C. 110 (Traffic World, July and December, 1914, page 912). 

Industrial Railways case, 32 I. C. C. 129 (Traffic World, November 
14, 1914, page 919). i : 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al, vs. Kansas City 
Stocks Yards Company, 33 I. C. C. 92 (Traffic World, February 20, 
1915, page 390). 5 

Second Industrial Railways case, 34 I. C. C. 596 (Traffic World, 
July 17, 1915, page 123). ; 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 435, Car Spotting 
Charges, 34 I. C. C. 609 (Traffic World, July 17, 1915, page 126). 

Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Railroad Company case, 37 
I. Cc. C. 408 (Traffic World, January 29, 1916, page 241). 

Indiana Northern Railway case, 37 I. C. C. 491 (Traffic World, 
January 29, 1916, page 245). 

Lorain & Southern Railroad Company case, 37 I. C, C. 497 (Traf- 
fic World, January 29, 1916, page 247). 

Chestnut Ridge Railway case, 37 I. C. C. 558 (Traffic World, Jan- 
uary 29, 1916, page 248). 

Mohsassuck Valley Railroad, 37 I. C. C. 566 (Traffic World, Jan- 
vary 29, 1916, page 250). 

Westport Stone Company and Big Four Stone Company, 38 I. C. 
C. 316 (Traffic World, April 1, 1916, page 672). , 

In the matter of the Muncie & Western Railroad Co., 38 I. C. C. 
510 (Traffic World, April 15, 1916, page 785). 

New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad case, 41 I. C. C. 42 (Traf- 
fic World, August 19, 1916, page 429). Y 

Johnstown & Stony Creek Railroad Co. case, 41 I. C. C. 46 (Traf- 
fic World, August 19, 1916, page 430). 

Northampton & Bath Railroad Co. case, 41 I. C. C. 68 (Traffic 
World, August 19, 1916, page 436). f 

Buffalo Union Furnace Co. et al. vs. Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Co. et al., 44 I. C. C. 267 (Traffic World, May 5, 
1917, page 973). 

Stewart Iron Co., Ltd. vs. Pennsylvania Company et al., 47 I. C. 
C. 512 (Traffic World. January 12, 1918, page 52). | 

Westport Stone Co. et al., vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry Co. et al., 48 I. C. C. 637 (Traffic World, March 16, 1918, 
page 572). 

Marting Iron & Steel Company case, 48 I. C. C. 621 (Traffic World, 
March 9, 1918, page 490). : 

National Tube Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. co. et al., 50 I. 
Cc. Cc. 490 (Traffic World, July 13, 1918, page 65). 

National Malleable Casting Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co. et al., 
51 1. Cc. C. 537 (Traffic World, January 4, 1919. page 11). 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., et al., 51 I. C. C. 
545 (Traffic World, January 4, 1919, page 9). 
Owasco River Railway case, 53 I. C. C. 105 (Traffic World, May 
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17, 1919, page 1032). 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company vs. P. & L. E. R. R 
53 I. C. C. 556 (Traffic World, July 26, 1919, page 169). 

American Steel & Wire Co. vs. Newburgh & South Shore Ry. Co., 
et al., 55 I. C. C. 353 (Traffic World, November 29, 1919, page 1215). 

National Tube Company vs. Lake Terminal R. R. Co. et al., 55 
I. C. C. 469 (Traffic World, January 3, 1920, page 5-11). 

Empire Steel & Iron Co. vs. Director General et mn, we bt. 
158 (Traffic World, January 31, 1920, page 177). 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKees Rocks Railroad Co. vs. Director 
General et al., 57 I. C. C. 1 (Traffic World, March 6, 1920, page 423). 

Delray Connecting Railroad Company case, 57 I. C. C. 97 (Traffic 
World, March 20, 1920, page 516). 

U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. Director General, 57 I. 
Cc. C. 677 (Traffic World, July 3, 1920, page 9). 

Cuyahoga Valley Railway Company vs. Director General, et al., 
57 I. G. GC. 660 (Traffic World, June 26, 1920, page 1160). 

Culver & Fort Clinton Railroad Company case, 58 I. C. C. 402 
(Traffic World, September 11, 1920, page 487). 

Lake Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad Co. case, 58 I. C. C. 558 (Traf- 
.. fie World, September 11, 1920, page 487). 

Chicago Short Line Railway Company case, 58 I. C. C. 561 (Traf- 
fic World, September 18, 1920, page 520). 

Manufacturers’ Junction "Railway Company case, 58 I. C. C. 666 
(Traffic World, September 18, 1920, page 524). 

Lakeside & Marblehead Railroad Company case, 58 I. C. C. 671 
(Traffic World, September 18, 1920, page 519). 

Valley Railroad Company case, 58, I. C. C. 677 (Traffic World, 
September 18, 1920, page 520). 

Bay Terminal Railroad Company case, 58 I. C. C. 680 (Traffic 
World, September 18, 1920, page 523). 

Tap Line Cases, (Decision of United States Supreme Court), 234 
VU. 8. 1 


The following brief history of the car spotting charge was 
prepared by the attorney for one of the concerns represented in 
the League: 

“The original proposition to assess a spotting charge had its 
origin in the opinion of Mr. Commissioner Harlan in the Industrial 
Railway cases, 29 I. C. C. 212, where it is held in substance that 
the service by line haul carriers in official classification territory 
beyond a reasonable convenient point of interchange, between 
their rails and the tracks of industries is a shipper’s service, a 
part of the industrial operations of the plant, and not a service 
of transportation; and that the performance of such service by 
the line carriers without charge in addition to the rate, and the 
allowances paid by them therefor to industries, or to their plant 
railways, for performing the services themselves, are unlawful 
rebates, in fact and in effect, and give undue and unreasonable 
preferences and advantages to the industries so favored. In that 
case the Commission made no order, but the trunk lines imme- 
diately cancelled all allowances to industrial railroads, many of 
which were bona fide common carriers. Later they filed tariffs 
providing for a charge for making the customary placement of 
cars upon industry tracks, which tariffs were duly suspended by 
the Commission and an investigation held in I. & S. Docket 435, 
known as Car Spotting Charges. In the interim the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down its opinion in the Tap 
Line cases, 234 U. S. 1, whcreupon the Commission modified its 
report (32 I. C. C. 129) requiring the trunk lines to re-establish al- 
lowances, divisions, demurrage or per diem arrangements with 
industrial roads only in instances in which the transaction was 
bona fide. 


“The tariffs providing for the car spotting charge were sub- 
sequently condemned by the Commission (34 I. C. C. 609 et seq.). 
The Commission in that case holds in substance, that the line 
haul rate covers the customary movements of cars over industrial 
tracks incident to the receipt and delivery of carload freight at 
convenient points on those tracks for loading or unloading with- 
out regard to the size or complexity of the industry, and the 
points at which the cars are to be placed by the carrier for that 
purpose without additional charge are to be determined by gen- 
eral usage, and the Commission at page 617 specifically said that 
they never intended to suggest that an additional charge would 
be proper for services which by long continued general custom 
and usage have been treated as covered by the line haul rate. 

“This rule has been repeated in a long line of subsequent 
cases. These cases are cited in National Malleable Casting Com- 
pany case, 51 I. C. C. 537. The General Electric case reported in 
14 I. C. C. 237, often quoted by the trunk lines, was clearly re- 
versed by the Commission in Car Spotting Charges. In the lat- 
ter case, the Commission said in substance that the point actually 
decided in the General Electric case was that the General Electric 
was not entitled to an allowance from the carrier for a service 
which the carrier was ready and willing to perform, and which 
the Electric Company performed because it was not convenient 
for it to permit the carrier to perform the service. 

“It will be noted in the original Industrial Railways case that 
Commissioned Harlan undertook to inject into the American rate 
structure the English rule with respect to making a charge for 
placing cars where they can be loaded or unloaded on industry 
tracks, but he did not correctly state the rule. In England, as you 
no doubt are aware, they have two rates.—station terminal rates 
and private siding delivery rates. The higher rate is the station 
terminal rate and the carrier is prohibited by statute from charg- 
ing to the siding shipper a rate of freight as high as that charged 
to the station terminal shipper, (Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1894, 57, 58 Vict. C54 8.54). The reason for this is obvious. The 
private siding shipper receives a less service and _ therefore 
should pay a lower rate. See on this point Pidcock case, 9 
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Railway and Canal Traffic cases P. 45; Tenant case, 10 Railway 
and Canal Traffic cases, page 194. 

The English rule is discussed by Commissioner Lane in the 
majority opinion in the Los Angeles Switching case, 18 I. C. ¢. 
310, at page 316. In the two leading American cases,—Los An. 
geles Switching and Car Spotting cases,—the Commission notes 
that the mere switching of cars incidental to spotting upon ip- 
dustry tracks is in many cases much less than the station termi- 
nal delivery. Notwithstanding the industry track service is less 
expensive, the carriers have succeeded thus far in charging the 
siding shipper as high rates as are charged to the station ter. 
minal shipper, a practice on its face unfair and unjust. 

“Now the carriers propose, as I understand it, to differentiate 
between the small industrial track and the large industrial track. 
There can be no answer to the statement, that by reason of the 
greater density of traffic and the greater tonnage, the cost of plac. 
ing cars at large industries is less per car than at smaller jp. 
dustries, and that the exnense of spotting cars where they can be 
conveniently loaded or unloaded upon industry sidings decreases 
in proportion to the size of the siding, the size of the load and the 
length of the drag of the cars to be spotted. In other words, the 
more tracks within an industry and the more cars placed at a 
time, the lower the cost of doing the work. The Commission 
recognized this in Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C. 609, at page 
6516. 

“Thus it will be seen that the most expensive terminal de- 
livery which a carrier is required to perform is the public team 
track delivery, and the most reasonable terminal delivery is the 
placement of cars upon large industry tracks where the cars are 
hauled from the break-up yards in train lots and are broken up 
for placement on two or more industry sidings without being sub- 
jected to interference of through freight and passenger trains 
such as is encountered in placing one car at a time upon ordinary 
industry spurs.” 


RENT FOR GOVERNMENT OCCUPANCY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


One of the most stubbornly contested cases that has yet 
been brought before a compensation board of referees appointed 
by the Commission at the request of a railroad not satisfied 
with the rent offered for the use of its property, was on hearing 
before the compensation board on October 11. It was on the 
application of the Long Island Railroad Company for rent 
amounting to $258,000 a year for the use of its Bay Ridge im- 
provement, not completed at the time the government took 
over the railroads, but used during federal control. The Long 
Island Company claims an investment in that improvement of 
something in excess of $11,000,000. The Railroad Administra- 
tion made no offer of compensation. 

President Peters, of the Long Island Company, the witness 
on the stand on October 11, had his testimony cut into short 
and incomplete snatches owing to the arguments between the 
attorneys as to the admissibility of the testimony or documents 
and by disagreements as to whether the board was entitled to 
have letters produced from the files of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. At one time J. J. Hickey, chairman of the board, or- 
dered Attorney Brown of the Railroad Administration to pro- 
duce a covering letter which A. J. County, one of the Long 
Island’s officers, said he had written in transmitting a traffic 
agreement between the Long Island, the New Haven, the New 
York Connecting, and the Pennsylvania. Mr. Brown said he 
would produce the letter but he said he would not admit its 
admissibility. Mr. Hickey asked him to produce it “without 
further argument.” Mr. County, at the time the incident oc- 
curred, was the witness for the Railroad Administration which 
had offered a copy of the agreement without attaching the let- 
ter of transmittal for the production of which A. A. Gardner, 
attorney for the Long Island, made request. Mr. Gardner, in his 
cross examination, made Mr. County admit that he could not be 
certain that the copy of the agreement which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had produced was one he had sent in, unless he 
could see the letter accompanying it and have the Railroad 
Administration say that the copy it offered as part of the record 
was the one that came with the letter. The signficance of the 
fight about the letter and the agreement was not apparent, but 
the Railroad Administration lawyers consulted several times, 
and Hickey had to order the production of the letter before It 
was made a part of the record. 

The agreement seemed to be tendered with a view to show 
ing the value of the property, from an operating point of view, 
as opposed to the view of the Railroad Administration, which 
was apparently that because the Long Island is controlled by 
the Pennsylvania, the improvement was part of the property 
covered by the compensation given the Long Island and Pent- 
sylvania. The agreement showed that the New Haven and the 
New York Connecting seemed to think it was of value to them. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for At 
gust, 1920, shows 13,493 cars held overtime—a percentage of 06. 17 
—as against 9,797—a percentage of 05.16—for August, 1919. 
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INTRASTATE RATE ADVANCES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Counsel for the state of Minnesota and the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of Minnesota have filed a brief with the 
Commission in No. 11776, “In the Matter of Passenger Rates, 
Fares and Charges Within the State of Minnesota.” 

Argument similar to that advanced by the state commissions 
at the argument in the New York and Illinois intrastate pas- 
senger fare cases is made in the brief. It is contended that 
Congress added nothing new to the rule of the Shreveport cases 
in Section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act as amended by 
the transportation act. 

“Did Congress intend to have the Commission establish a 
scale of rates, which would yield, if applied to both interstate 
and intrastate commerce, a fixed percentage of return upon the 
entire property?” counsel asked. “Such a proceeding would have 
been contrary to and not in compliance with the provision that 
the rates should be established ‘in the exercise of its power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates.’ They were the rates which 
the Commission had authority to establish which were to yield 
such return. Therefore, the return itself would have to be com- 
puted on the interstate property.” 

It is further contended that “the mere existence of a different 
intrastate passenger rate would not necessarily occasion either an 
advantage, preference, or prejudice or discrimination.” 

Counsel for the railroads operating in the state of Michigan 
have filed a brief with the Commission in support of their ap- 
plication asking that the Commission issue an order bringing 
up the Michigan intrastate passenger fares from 3 cents to 3.6 
cents per mile for the purpose of removing discrimination against 
interstate commerce. The state legislature passed an act in 
1919 prescribing that a fare of 2% cents per mile should be- 
come effective at the end of federal control, but the Railroad 
Administration rate of 3 cents is being charged under a tem- 
porary injunction obtained by the railroads. 

The railroads assert that the act in question does not 
apply because it was enacted prior to the passage of the trans- 
portation act, but that if the temporary injunction should be 
dissolved the railroads would be faced by a 2%4-cent fare. The 
state commission of Michigan is without power to prescribe in- 
trastate passenger fares, the state constitution reserving that 
power unto the legislature. The state commission, however, has 
notified the carriers that they must obey the statute fixing the 
fare at 2% cents. 

The brief sets forth argument along the same lines as that 
made in the New York and Illinois passenger fare cases before 
the Commission. 

The railroads operating in Missouri have appealed to the 
Commission for an order removing discrimination against inter- 
state commerce alleged to result from the order of the public 
service commission of Missouri in the intrastate advanced rate 
case in that state. The Commission, by an order in No. 11862, 
“Missouri Rates and Charges,” has fixed a hearing on the ap- 
plication at St. Louis, Mo., November 8, before Examiner W. A. 
Disque. 

The carriers allege that the discrimination will result be- 
cause of the exceptions made by the Missouri commission to 
a percentage increase of 35 per cent on intrastate freight traffic. 
This percentage was the same as that authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74. 

The exceptions made by the Missouri commission, as set 
forth by the carriers in their petition, were that increases should 
be made “in intrastate rates and charges cn coal, coke, brick and 
articles basing thereon; sand; gravel; stone (except carved, etc).; 
crushed rock; chats; cinders; lime; cement; cement plasters, 
plaster, and articles basing thereon; petroleum oil and its prod- 
ucts, to such an extent only as when coupled with the increases 
authorized by the Director-General of Railroads in his General 
Order No. 28 would not result in a total increase upon such 
rate or charge as compared with the rate or charge in effect 
on June 24, 1918, of more than 70 per cent.” 
be Commissioner Woolley will hear testimony November 3 at 
tampa, Fla., on the application of carriers operating in that 
State asking the Commission to remove the discrimination 
against interstate commerce alleged to result from the action of 
the Florida state commission in not authorizing increases in 
intrastate rates to the same extent as granted by the Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 74. The order prescribing the hearing was 
issued by the Commission October 18 in No. 11861, “Florida 
Rates, Fares and Charges.” 

The Florida commission authorized increases equivalent to 

those granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission as far as 
the percentage amount was concerned, but specified that the 
increase on freight rates should be computed on federal control 
tates until October 1 and that after that date on the the rates in 
effect June 24, 1918, plus 25 per cent and subject to Florida 
Classification and rules of that date. 
_ The carriers allege that observance of the Florida commis- 
Slon’s order after October 1 will result in rates, fares and charges 
Within the state less in many instances than those permitted to 
be established by the Commission for interstate traffic. 
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In the review of the action taken by the state commissions 
on applications of the carriers for permission to increase intra- 
state rates by the same percentage amounts as authorized by the 
Commission in Ex Parte 74, published in The Traffic World of 
October 16, North Carolina was listed as having granted all in- 
creases on the basis of the interstate increases as prescribed by 
the Commission. It has developed, however, that the state com- 
mission in North Carolina did not act on passenger fares and 
excess baggage rates, because of statutory limitations. 

The order of the North Carolina commission as received by 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, on its face, seemed to 
grant all increases asked without mention being made of pas- 
senger fares or excess baggage rates. 

The order of the North Carolina commission was as follows: 


Ordered, that all the North Carolina carriers, parties to and 
on whose behalf this application is made, may file with the Cor- 
poration Commission general supplement in blanket form to existing 
rates and charges increasing such rates and charges to the same 
extent and proportion as the increase covered in the pending appli- 
cation and authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
applicable to interstate transportation, and that such rates may 
become effective for transportation between points in North Carolina 
within fifteen days after the filing of the supplemental tariffs here- 
in authorized. It is 

Further ordered, that, in as much as this order is granted in 
blanket form and is not based upon investigation in detail of the 
effect of such increase as applicable to each particular rate and 
commodity, this order is not to be taken as final approval of every 
such rate, fare or charge that may be filed under authority of 
this order, and that all such rates, fares and charges are subject 
to investigation and correction on complaint or on the Commission’s 
own motion to the same extent as if this order had not been made. 


Mr. Benton said he could not account for the fact that refer- 
ence to the passenger fares and excess baggage rates had been 
omitted from the order, other than that the state commission 
believed it was not necessary to mention those rates as they 
were governed by specific statutes. 

In an order in No. 11828, North Carolina Fares and Charges, 
the Commission, October 14, set the carriers’ application in the 
North Carolina intrastate rate case for hearing before Examiner 
Thomas P. Healy at Raleigh, N. C., November 12. 


Kansas Rate Advances 


The Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas, which exercises 
regulatory control over the railroads operating in that state, 
states in its opinion in the Kansas intrastate rate advance case 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Ex Parte 74, 
allowed the railroads in the Western group $192,853,686 in excess 
of the amount necessary to give those roads a return of 6 per 
cent on the value of the property devoted to the public use. It 
says “the error is of such magnitude as to challenge attention,” 
and that the Court “cannot permit tc pass unnoticed an apparent 
error of such importance to the people of this state.” 

The Court authorized an increase of 30 per cent in freight 
rates with certain exceptions, while the interstate increase in 
that territory was 35 per cent. The carriers’ application for in- 
creases in passenger fares, excess baggage rates and milk and 
cream rates was denied. The Pullman surcharge was authorized. 

It is set forth in the opinion that in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the transportation act the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission divided the country into three groups for rate-making 
turposes and then subsequently created the “Mountain-Pacific” 
group out of part of the Western territory. 

“No separation was made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of values, revenues, and expenses of the railroads operat- 
ing west of Chicago and the Mississippi River to show these fac- 
tors for rate-making purposes as between the Western Group and 
the Mountain Pacific Group, so that, in dealing with the subject 
in this opinion, the Western Group will be treated as hereinbefore 
defined” (that is, the entire western territory), the Court says 
in the opinion. “In each of the three main groups the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found a valuation of railroad property 
and fixed a rate of return that would allow the carriers as a 
whole a 6 per cent return upon their property devoted to common 
carrier purposes. This was calculated upon the revenues for 
twelve months ending October 31, 1919, and subsequently ad- 
justed, as affected by increased operating expenses, determined 
by statistics available for the months of January, February, 
March, and April, 1920. Still later further adjustment was made 
to include the increased wages allowed by the decision of the 
Railroad Wage Board, which was announced in July, 1920. In 
the Western Group the percentage of increase in rates allowed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission was 35 per cent on 
freight rates, 20 per cent on passenger rates, 20 per cent on milk 
and cream carried on passenger trains, 20 per cent on excess 
baggage, and a 50 per cent surcharge on Pullman and parlor-car 
fares, the revenue accruing under the surcharge to be paid to 
the railroad company.” 

The Court states in the opinion that it proceeded to a con- 
sideration of the application of the carriers on the same basis 
as the Commission considered the railroad situation in the coun- 
try as a whole, “i. e., from a standpoint of the revenue needed 
by the Kansas railroads to bring them a return of 6 per cent 
upon the investment in this state.” 
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Going then to its discussion of the “error” made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Court says: 

“Before arriving at a point where the question of the in- 
crease in rates necessary in Kansas may be considered, it seems 
proper to briefly discuss the finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as applied to the entire Western group. 

“The railroads in their presentation of the case have in- 
sisted that the action of this court must square with that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and that the percentages in 
increase must be the same. Therefore, it seems incumbent upon 
this court to examine the increase allowed in the Western group, 
of which Kansas is a part. While the interstate rates were 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, every citizen of 
Kansas, whether a shipper or not, is directly concerned in the 
transportation charges and cannot escape sharing the burden 
of providing adequate revenues for the railroads. In considering 
the calculations below it must be borne in mind that the purpose 
of these increased rates is to give the carriers a net return of 
¢ per cent upon the property found to be used and useful in the 
transaction of business in the Western group. 

“As has been stated, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that the railroad property in this group was, for the pur- 
pose of making rates, valued at $8,100,000,000. A six per cent 
return upon this amount is $486,000,000. The net operating re- 
turn of the railroads for the period considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as adjusted to cover increased operat- 
ing expenses, was $170,050,305. There will be derived, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the railroads, from the increased rates 
in the group on passenger fares, Pullman fares, milk and cream, 
and excess baggage charges, $114,730,447. The sum of the net 
income and the effect of the increased passenger rates, etc., is 
$284,780,752. A margin is left between this sum and the $486,- 
000,000 necessary, of $201,219,248. To this must be added the 
effect of the wage increase as made by the Railroad Wage Board 
in its decision made in July this year, which it is estimated 
will amount in this group to $237,281,659. Therefore, the amount 
necessary to raise from an increase in freight rates in the en- 
tire group is $438,500,907. The total freight revenues of all the 
railroads in the Western group during the period under con- 
sideration was $1,803,870,266. The amount it is ‘necessary to 
raise from freight revenue is 24.30 per cent of the total freight 
revenues. The Interstate Commerce Commission laid an increase 
of 35 per cent upon the total freight revenues of the Western 
group. Nowhere in the record in this case before this court 
nor before the Interstate Commerce Commission, or in the 
opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission fixing the in- 
crease, is there found any information which furnishes an ex- 
planation of the making of a 35 per cent increase in freight rates 
covering the whole group, when a 24.3 per cent increase (assum- 
ing that the full passenger rate increases were allowed) would 
have been sufficient. 

“The difference in the revenue estimated to be necessary, as 
found by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to give the rail- 
roads a 6 per cent return on the value of their lines in the 
Western group and the estimated revenue accruing under its 
order, whereby passenger rates were to be increased 20 per cent 
and freight rates 35 per cent, is $192,853,686. 

“The following table shows at a glance the basis of calcula- 
tion used: 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Property investment (found. by I. C. C.)..ccccoccccccccess $8,100,000,000 
*Ee ee ee ee 486,000,000 
Adjusted net railway operating income (twelve months)... 170,050,305 
yield from increased passenger rates, etc...............2. 114,730,447 
I 5 Oks yon Wins taxa Sho allg ag GIR AO ase ew Wee ee RIN alin wee 201,219,248 
SPC re Ee ea ter Ter ee ee ee 237,281,659 
Amount necessary to obstain from increase in freight 

NO ads ae alice win accbamc bcc ssa an As Wl Ge tn acho Soa at at bw aE ks wo 438,500,907 
ney OT ON ao da a alba ce eeworea mie orb em 1,803,870,26 
Fercentage of increase necessary to yield................. 24.3 
ee eee eT Ere 35.0 
Thirty-five per cent of freight revenue is................. 631,354,593 


192,853,686 


“The deduction drawn from the above analysis is stariling. 
It clearly indicates a serious error has been made in the calcu- 
lations upon which the rate increases in the Western group were 
based. The error is of such magnitude as to challenge attention, 
and brings up for consideration the question as to whether the 
basis used in this analysis is correct. It may be said here that the 
identical analysis applied to other groups shows a result within 
u fraction of a per cent of the rate increase ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The same calculation used in the 
eastern district shows an increase of 38.705 percentage of in- 
crease in freight rates to be necessary, and a 40 per cent increase 
was ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the 
southern district this calculation shows an increase of 24.53 per 
cent in freight rates and 25 per cent was ordered. 

“This court, while not attempting to review the action or 
erder of the Interstate Commerce Commission, cannot permit to 
pass unnoticed an apparent error of such importance to the 
people of this state.” 

In the course of its epinion the Court refers to the manner 
in which the Commission arrived at the valuation of the roads 
in the Western territory. It says: 

“The aggregate property invesiment or book cost of the 
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railroads reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
$8,818,454,872. (i. C. C. Ex Parte 74, p. 228.) This value was 
reduced 8.147 per cent by the Intersiate Commerce Commission, 
or to a value of $8,100,000,000. The figure used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, therefore, is 91.853 per cent of the book 
cost as reported by the carriers. The basis of such reduction 
is nowhere stated by the Interstate Commerce Commission so 
far as this court has knowledge. The figure, therefore, of $8,- 
100,000,000, as representing the value of the railroads in this ter- 
ritory, is, in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, based upon some formula or method of determining values 
unknown to this court. This court is of the opinion that in fix- 
ing value of railroad property it would be more logical and con- 
sistent to apply the percentage of value as found by the valuation 
department of the Interstate Commerce Commission, so far as the 
work of that department has proceeded, this percentage being 
understood to be 83.21 per cent of the book value. If this method 
had been used the value of the railroad property in the Western 
group would have been $7,337,836,299.” 

The attention of the Commission has been called to the 
court’s decision, but it is not known what action, if any, will be 
taken. 

It was pointed out by some who read the Kansas opinion 
that the fact that the Commission authorized only a 25 per cent 
increase in the Mountain Pacific group might have some bearing 
on the situation discussed by the court. 


REDRESS FOR VIRGINIA SHIPPERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The State Corporation Commission of Virginia believes it 
has managed to procure the beginning of redress of Virginia 
shippers against the Adams and Southern express companies. 
It has at least enabled some of them to obtain colorable service 
of summons in suits against the two companies, which may 
result in judgments on loss and damage claims. Whether writs 
of execution issued on such prospective judgments will produce 
any money for the claimants is another question. 

Ninety-four suits were instituted and service of summons 
was obtained October 4 on John B. Hockaday, who was ap- 
pointed statutory agent for the two express companies, in Vir- 
ginia, by power of attorney given in 1917. It is claimed by the 
Virginia commission that that power of attorney was not re- 
voked when the two companies withdrew from Virginia, which 
they did by ordering Mr. Hockaday to Washington to act as 
general manager of the American Railway Express Company. 

At the request of the Virginia commission Mr. Hockaday 
went to the office of the American Express Company in Rich- 
mond on October 4. He was requested to remain all day. As 
the general manager of the American Express Company, which 
now has the tangible property of the Adams and Southern 
companies, he is believed to have felt under obligation to com- 
ply with the request of the Virginia body. The American Ex- 
press Company is doing business in Virginia and for its general 
manager to have refused the request of the commission might 
have put some of the interests of the American Express Com- 
pany in jeopardy. But, whatever the thoughts of Mr. Hockaday, 
he went to Richmond on the day mentioned and remained in 
the office of the company of which he is the general manager 
all that day and summonses in ninety-four suits were served 
on him while he was there. The claims covered by the suits 
amount to about $24,000. 

This wholesale litigation was promoted by the Virginia 
commission. When it asked Mr. Hockaday to come to Rich- 
mond, it notified claimants that he would be in the express 
company’s office on that day and that the power of attorney 
issued in 1917, designating Mr. Hockaday as the agent on whom 
service of summons should be made, was in effect. 

About noon of that day a formal revocation of that power 
of attorney was received by the clerk of the commission. The 
revocation was returned to C. W. Stockton at New York with 
notice from the commission that revocation of the power of 
attorney could not be made except and unless the corporation 
desiring to revoke the power had withdrawn from _ business 
within the state by taking the proper steps to that end. 

Since the service of summons on Mr. Hockaday, according 
to the declaration of Commissioner Alexander Forward, the 
Adams and Southern companies have taken formal steps to 
quit business in that state. The Virginians believe the com- 
panies thought they had withdrawn from the state when they 
ordered Mr. Hockaday to Washington. They admit that the 
withdrawal will be accomplished in the routine course of affairs, 
but they also contend that the service on Mr. Hockaday was 
legal and that the suits can be maintained against the compa- 
nies to the end that the property that was formerly theirs will 
be subject to attachment if and when judgments are obtained 
on all or any one of the ninety-odd suits begun on October 4, 
when Mr. Hockaday was persuaded to be at the office of the 
consolidated company. 


Samples of The Daily Traffic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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SHIPPING BOARD NAMED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Five of the seven members of the new Shipping Board cre- 
ated by the merchant marine act were appointed October 21 by 
President Wilson, it is said. 

Admiral William S. Benson was reappointed chairman. The 
other four members named are Frederick I. Thompson, a news- 
paper publisher of Mobile; Gavin McNab, an attorney of San 
Francisco; Martin J. Gillen, an attorney of Wisconsin, and Theo- 
dore Marburg, a publicist of Baltimore. 

There is no official confirmation or denial of the appoint- 
ments at the White House. Martin J. Gillen was nominated 
for the old board by the President, but the Senate did not act. 
It is understood that Commissioner Donald, a present member 
of the board, will retire soon. 

White House officials said later, October 22, that the list of 
the new Shipping Board members probably would be announced 
within the next twenty-four hours and that it would differ from 
the list as unofficially reported. 


President Wilson is urged in a resolution adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the state of New York to appoint as soon as 
possible the necessary commissioners to fill the vacancies on the 
United States Shipping Board, as authorized under the merchant 
marine act of 1920, “in order to enable the board to organize 
on a businesslike basis and to have in its councils a member- 
ship of a size more in keeping with the enterprise involved.” 
The committee on the harbor and shipping of the chamber 
pointed out that bungling by the board was costing the govern- 
ment millions of dollars and allowing foreign ships to get busi- 
ness which properly belonged to American vessels. 

The report of the committee criticized the delay in appoint- 
ing the new members of the board, and also declared much of 
the criticism of the present board was justified. After calling 
attention to the clause in the act authorizing the appointment 
of the new members “as soon as practical after enactment” of 
— measure, which became a law on June 5, the committee 
said: 

“The Marine act was passed and became a law the day 
Congress adjourned; and the affairs of the United States Ship- 
ping Board under the new law have since been administered 
by two incumbents of the old board, although a board of two 
members is entirely insufficient to handle the gigantic business 
over which it has control. 

“By the provision of the act the board is instructed to sell 
as soon as practical the government owned vessels, to estab- 
iish new shipping lines, to maintain certain funds to aid con- 
struction of new vessels, and in general to provide for the dis- 
position, regulation, and use of the mercantile marine owned 
by the United States. The board has under its jurisdiction the 
largest property interests in the world. Both the size of the 
undertaking as well as its efficiency demand a full board of 
seven in order that the directorship of the various activities 
may be divided among these members. It has been a very seri- 
ous misfortune that this board could not have been increased 
~~ its full complement immediately the marine bill became a 

Ww. 

“Your committee on the harbor and shipping believes that 
much of the criticism made of the existing Shipping Board is 
justified. With the present small board, it is quite reasonable 
to expect many mistakes. These are costing the government 
millions of dollars. Owing to the board’s bungling and in- 
definite policies, foreign ships are getting much business which 
Properly belongs to American vessels. For instance, in the 
regulation of charters, mistakes have been made, involving great 
pecuniary loss to American ships. It is seldom feasible for indi- 
vidual ship owners to make an appeal at Washington because 
the executives are not there who can hear the case and provide 
a remedy where possible. By increasing the board from two to 
Seven members, it would be a tremendous help to our American 
merchant marine in these troubled times.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Officials of the rate department of the Shipping Board said 
October 21 that ocean freight rates between United States ports 
on the Atlantic and Rotterdam, Antwerp and Hamburg have de- 
clined approximately one-third as the result of the decision of 
Shipping Board and private operators to meet the competition 
of the French Line. The French line declined to join in the 
rate conference participated in by American and foreign ship- 
Ping companies for the purpose of stabilizing rates. 

The announcement that Shipping Board operators would be 
permitted to meet the competition of the French line was made 
last week by Admiral Benson, chairman of the board (see Traf- 
fic World, Oct. 16). 

Officials of the board said the French line, in declining to 


= the rate conferences, preferred to “free lance” in the mat-: 
er of cargoes and rates, rather than accept cargoes at rates ~ 


agreed upon by the rate conference. 
There has been no change of heart on the part of the French 
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Line since Admiral Benson made his announcement, according 
to officials of the board. In a cable from Paris the head of the 
French Line said the company could not live and do business 
on the basis agreed upon in the rate conference. 

It was further stated by Shipping Board officials that the 
board’s object was simply to place the carriage of ocean freight 
on a basis whereby the exporter could know in advance just 
what rate he would have to pay. They said there was no 
desire on the part of the board to drive the French Line out 
of business, but that its policy was solely directed to the 
stabilization of shipping conditions. 

The competition with the French Line is not confined to 
operators of Shipping Board vessels, but also to foreign ship- 
ping lines and also private American lines. 

Unless the French Line changes its attitude, it is antici- 
pated that a further decline in rates will materialize. 

Another aspect of the situation is that rates to United King- 
dom ports may be forced down also, as the low rates to the 
European ports involved may make it profitable to ship to those 
ports and then reship to United Kingdom ports. 





SHIPPING BOARD ACTIVITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


United States Shipping Board vessels handled exports of 
13,379,234 tons and imports of 7,236,168 tons, a total of 20,615,402 
tons, through forty-nine United States ports in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, according to an analysis of Shipping Board 
activities in export and import trade made public by the board 
October 11. 

Exports were forwarded from forty-four ports and imports 
were received at thirty-one ports. Twenty-six of these ports 
handled over 97 per cent (20,079,574 tons) of the entire tonnage 
moved. These ports, with the total tonnage, export and import, 
handled, were as follows: New York, 5,750,702; Baltimore, 
2,065,465; Philadelphia, 2,061,268; New Orleans, 1,560,729; Nor- 
folk, 1,470,349; San Francisco, 1,042,811; Newport News, 972,479; 
Savannah, 732,807; Seattle, 679,558; Boston, 677,839; Galveston, 
659,655; Port Arthur, 558,612; Mobile, 409,768; Charleston, 344,- 
501; Portland, Ore., 262,243; Jacksonville, 149,209; Portland, 
Me., 145,900; Perth Amboy, 123,381; Wilmington, N. C., 116,460; 
Los Angeles, 115,106; Pensacola, 80,678; Tacoma, 30,207; Tampa, 
29,403; San Pedro, 16,071; Houston, 15,248; Key West, 8,855. 

Highteen ports handled exports only. Through these ports 
419,432 tons, over 3 per cent of Shipping Board exports, were 
forwarded. These ports, with export tonnage handled through 
each, were as follows: Fernandina, 97,634; Brunswick, 50,813; 
Gulfport, 40,432; Port San Luis, 37,560; Astoria, 36,244; Beau- 
mont, 35,573: Sabine, 30,806; Bellingham, 28,795; Texas City, 
16,738; Hampton Roads, 11,407; Cleveland, O., 7,632; Orange, 
6,100; Aberdeen, 4,300; Everett, 3,879; Grays Harbor, 3,773; 
Baton Rouge, 3,458; Port Townsend, 2,488; Eureka, 1,800. 

Five ports handled imports only. Through these ports 116,- 
396 tons, less than 2 per cent of Shipping Board imports, were 
received. These ports, with tonnage of imports handled through 
each, were as follows: Wilmington, Del., 55,329; Newark, N. J., 
26,806; Chester, Pa., 26,208; Fall River, Mass., 6,000; Chrome, 
N. J., 2,058. 

“The north Atlantic district, which includes eleven ports 
from Baltimore north, had more than doubled the exports of 
any other district, although five of its ports forwarded none 
during the fiscal year,” the report says. “Its total of 6,415,735 
tons constitutes nearly 48 per cent of the entire exports and 
even with the exclusion of New York, which forwarded 48 per 
cent (3,099,815 tons) of the district’s exports; the five remaining 
ports, Baltimore 1,608,179 tons, Philadelphia 1,304,886 tons, 
Boston 286,011 tons, Portland 97,481 tons, and Perth Amboy 
19,363 tons, handled nearly 25 per cent (3,315,920 tons) of the 
total exports, and more than the total of any other district. 


“In imports the north Atlantic district received over 62 per 
cent (4,525,216 tons), New York handling 58 per cent (2,650,887 
tons) of the district total. Philadelphia, with 17 per cent (756,- 
382 tons), Baltimore with 10 per cent (457,286 tons), Boston 
with 8 per cent (391,828 tons) and Perth Amboy with 2 per cent 
(104,018 tons) follow in the order named. Imports of less than 
100,000 tons were received at Wilmington, Del., 55,329 tons; 
Portland, Me., 48,419 tons; Newark, N. J., 26,806 tons; Chester, 
Pa., 26,208 tons; Fall River, Mass., 6,000 tons; and Chrome, N. J., 
2,053 tons. 

“The eleven ports in this district handled over 53 per cent 
(10,940,951 tons) of the total export and import tonnage. 

“The south Atlantic district, which includes ten ports from 
Norfolk and Newport News to Key West, handled a little less 
than 24 per cent (3,189,960 tons) of the export tonnage. Of the 
district exports Norfolk handled 43 per cent (1,371,607 tons); 
Newport News, 30 per cent (953,839 tons); Savannah, 12 per 
cent (400,655 tons); Charleston, 5 per cent (148,296 tons); and 
Jacksonville, 4 per cent (131,509 tons). Exports of less than 
100,000 tons were: Fernandina, 97,634 tons; Brunswick, 50,813 
tons; Wilmington, N. C., 23,495 tons; Hampton Roads, 11,407 
tons; and Key West, 705 tons. 
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“In imports the south Atlantic district holds third place, 
having received 11 per cent (764,824 tons) of the total imports. 
Of the district imports Savannah received 43 per cent (332,152 
tons); Charleston, 26 per cent (196,205 tons); Norfolk, 13 per 
cent (98,742 tons); and Wilmington, N. C., 12 per cent (92,965 
tons). Other receipts were Newport News, 18,910 tons; Jack- 
sonville, 17,700 tons; and Key West, 8,150 tons. No imports 
arrived at Brunswick, Fernandina and Hampton Roads. 

“This district handled over 19 per cent (3,954,784 tons) of 
the total export and import tonnage. 

“The Gulf district includes thirteen ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico, which forwarded 16 per cent (2,138,147 tons) of the total 
export tonnage. Of the district exports New Orleans forwarded 
41 per cent (867,934 tons); Galveston, 26 per cent (555,287 tons) ; 
Mobile, 16 per cent (341,353 tons); and Port Arthur, 7 per cent 
(148,466 tons). Exports of less than 100,000 tons were forwarded 
from Pensacola, 52,923 tons; Gulfport, 40,432 tons; Beaumont, 
35,573 tons; Sabine, 30,806 tons; Tampa, 25,909 tons; Texas 
City, 16,783 tons; Houston, 13,168 tons; Orange, 6,100 tons; and 
Baton Rouge, 3,458 tons. 

“In imports the Gulf division ranks second with 18 per cent 
(1,309,053 tons) of the total imports. Of the district imports 
New Orleans received 53 per cent (692,795 tons) Port Arthur, 
31 per cent (410,146 tons); and Galveston, 8 per cent (104,368 
tons). Imports of less than 100,000 tons were received at Mo- 
bile, 68,415 tons; Pensacola, 27,755 tons; Tampa, 3,494 tons; and 
Houston, 2,080 tons. No imports arrived at Boton Rouge, Beau- 
mont, Gulfport, Orange, Sabine and Texas City. 

This district handled 16.7 per cent (3,447,200 tons) of the 
total export and import tonnage. 

“The Pacific district includes fourteen ports on the Pacific 
coast, which forwarded 12 per cent (1,627,760 tons) of the total 
export tonnage. Of the district exports, San Francisco handled 
37 per cent (606,300 tons); Seattle, 33 per cent (536,345 tons); 
and Portland, 15 per cent (248,676 tons). Exports of less than 
100 tons were forwarded by Los Angeles, 96,677 tons; Port San 
Luis, 37,560 tons; Astoria, 36,244 tons; Bellingham, 28,795 tons; 
San Pedro, 13,296 tons; Tacoma, 7,627 tons; Aberdeen, 4,300 
tons; Everett, 3,879 tons; Grays Harbor, 3,773 tons; Port Town- 
send, 2,488 tons; and Eureka, 1,800 tons. 

“In imports the Pacific division received a little less than 
9 per cent (637,075 tons) of the total tonnage. Of the district 
total imports San Francisco received 69 per cent (436,511 tons) 
and Seattle, 22 per cent (143,213 tons). Other receipts were: 
Tacoma, 22,580 tons; Los Angeles, 18,429 tons; Portland, 13,567 
tons; and San Pedro, 2,775 tons. No imports arrived at Aber- 
deen, Astoria, Bellingham, Eureka, Everett, Grays Harbor, Port 
San Luis and Port Townsend. 

“This district handled 11 per cent (2,264,835 tons) of the 
total exports and imports. 

“Cleveland, O., handled exports of 7,632 tons in July, 1919, 
this being the only foreign traffic handled by Shipping Board 
vessels from a Great Lakes port. 

“Exports were forwarded to twenty foreign trade regions, 
nineteen of which returned imports. Iceland alone furnished 
nothing in return. It is noted that more than 97 per cent (20,- 
071,822 tons) of the entire commerce carried on in Shipping 
Board vessels, was with ten trade regions, and these same ten 
regions also absorbed 97 per cent (13,034,789 tons) of the exports 
and furnished 97 per cent (7,037,033 tons) of the imports. 

“Some interesting facts are devloped by a comparison with 
our total exports and imports during the period January 1 to 
June 30, 1920. Within that period American vessels carried 
exports aggregating 11,591,446 cargo tons, of which more than 55 
per cent (6,408,258 tons) was carried by Shipping Board vessels. 
Imports carried by American vessels totaled 11,132,741 tons, 
over 37 per cent of which (4,220,802 tons) was brought in by 
Shipping Board vessels. Of the total exports and imports car- 
ried by vessels of all flags, 22,723,165 tons and 14,675,019 tons, 
respectively, Shipping Board vessels carried approxiamtely the 
same percentage in each direction, viz., nearly 29 per cent. So 
that of our entire foreign commerce during the first six months 
of 1920, 37,398,184 cargo tons, over 28 per cent (10,629,060 tons) 
was carried by Shipping Board vessels. 

“The total foreign commerce of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, consisted of exports, 45,115,711 
tons, and imports, 26,470,531 tons, a total of 71,586,242 cargo 
tons. Of this total commerce Shipping Board vessels carried 
in exports 30 per cent (13,379,234 tons); in imports, 27 per 
cent (7,236,168 tons) and of the total, 28 per cent (20,615,402 
tons).” 


SALE OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Shipping Board announced last week that it had sold 
ten vessels for a total of $2,836,000. The board rejected the 
three bids received for four of the wooden ships which it is 
trying to sell. The West Indian Navigation Company bought 
six old steamers for $75,000 each. The Republic Navigation 
Company bought four new cargo vessels at approximately $160 
# deadweight ton, the total consideration for each vessel rang- 
ing from $557,000 to $666,000. 
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SHIPPING BOARD AGENCY AGREEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The new agency agreement between the United States Ship. 
ping Board and the operators and managers of Shipping Board 
vessels was formally approved by the board October 16. It is re- 
troactive to March 1. Under the terms of the agreement, which 
also has been formally approved by the operators and the man- 
agers, the board will pay the operator or manager of a Shipping 
Board vessel, as full compensation for the agent’s services, 5 per 
cent on “gross outward freight, dead freight, demurrage, express 
and mail revenue,” with certain exceptions, and 21% per cent on 
“gross inward freight, dead freight, demurrage, express and mai] 
revenue.” The agreement follows: 


1. Appointment of Agent: The corporation appoints the agent 
as its agent to manage, operate and conduct the business of such 
vessels as it has assigned or may assign to the agent. 

2. Agent’s Acceptance of Appointment: The agent agrees to act 
as such agent, and to manage, operate and conduct the business of 
such vessels in accordance with the directions, orders and regula- 
tions which the corporation may from time to time prescribe. 

3. Manning, Equipping, Ete., Vessels and Paying Disburse- 
nents: The agent agrees to man, equip, victual, and supply such 
vessels and to pay for account of the corporation, the cost thereof 
and all other costs and expenses incident to the management, opera- 
tion, and conduct of the business of such vessels except as is other- 
wise provided herein. 


4. Maintenance and Repairs: The agent shall (subject to such 
regulation or methods or supervision and inspection as may be re- 
quired or prescribed by the corporation) exercise reasonable care to 
maintain the vessel in a thoroughly efficient state in hull, machinery, 
tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, procuring for and on be- 
half of the corporation the necessary labor and material to effect 
ordinary running repairs and replacements. No extraordinary re- 
pairs or expenses shall be made or incurred and no alterations in 
hull, machinery or equipment shall be made by the agent except in 
cases of serious emergency without first securing in writing the 
authorization of the corporation. 

The agent shall encourage the practice of performing all possible 
repairs by the vessel’s crew, and when necessary to have repairs 
performed by repair companies shall encourage the practice of let- 
ting contracts for this work on a competitive bid or lump sum basis. 

5. Agent Must Use Care to Avoid All Damage and Loss: The 
agent agrees to exercise reasonable care to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the corporation, the shipping board and the United 
States in all respects and to exercise reasonable care to avoid loss 
and damage of every nature to the corporation, the shipping board 
or the United States. In judging the liability of the agent under this 
paragraph the acts of sub-agents or brokers employed by the agent 
shall be deemed the acts of the agent. 


6. Trades, Bills of Lading, Ete.: The agent agrees to operate 
said vessels in such service as the corporation may direct and to 
issue to shippers the customary charter-parties, freight contracts and 
bills of lading except as otherwise prescribed by the corporation and 
shall exercise reasonable care to see that such shipping documents 
when not prescribed by the corporation shall contain all exemptions 
and stipulations usual in the particular trade or service in which the 
vessel may be engaged. 

7. Sub-Agents Subject to Corporation’s Approval: The selection 
by the agent of agents or sub-agents in foreign and domestic ports, 
shall be subject to the disapproval of the corporation. 

8. Collection of Moneys: The agent agrees to collect when due 
all freight and other moneys accruing to the corporation arising out 
of the management, operation and business of the vessels, and in 
the event of the failure of any charterer, shipper or other debtor of 
the corporation to pay promptly such moneys to immediately notify 
the proper officers of the corporation and take such steps as may be 
proper to protect the corporation’s interests. The agent further 
agrees to do all things which the corporation is required by law or 
custom to do either as owner of the vessels or as carrier of the 
cargo. 

9. Handling of Moneys: The agent agrees to deposit all moneys 
collected on behalf of the corporation in a national bank or a bank 
which is a member of the United States Federal Reserve Association 
as a separate trust fund in the name of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, which moneys shall be the 
property of the corporation; and whenever the treasurer of the cor- 
poration considers the public interest demands, they shall be subject 
to check by him, as well as by the agent; the agent shall make from 
such fund all disbursements authorized to be paid by the agent for 
the account of the corporation and shall, at such times and in such 
form as may be directed _by the corporation, render a full account 
of all moneys received. No items will be allowed in settlement with 
the agent unless supported by proper vouchers or aceountings. 

In case the amount of funds held in trust by the agent for the 
corporation should be insufficient to meet the disbursements neces- 
sary on the vessels of the corporation, the agents may, in the dis- 
cretion of the corporation, secure in advance from the corporation 
which shall be deposited in the trust fund and accounted for in such 
manner as the corporation may direct. 

10. Accounting and Auditing: The agent shall keep separate 
books of account in such manner and form as may be prescribed or 
approved by the corporation, devoted exclusively to the agency busi- 
ness with the corporation which books, together with all vouchers, 
accounts, papers or other documents shall at all times be subject to 
the inspection and audit of the corporation; and the corporation may 
at any time temporarily take possession of the same to make a com- 
plete audit, and in case the agency is terminated may retain posses- 
sion of such books and papers as it may deem advisable. The agent 
shall furnish statements and reports when called for by the corpora- 
tion, and in the form prescribed by the corporation, and shall gen- 
erally conform its accounting to the directions of the corporation. 

11. Compensation: The corporation shall pay to the agent as 
full compensation for the agent’s services hereunder as follows: 

(a) From United States ports: Five (5%) per cent, on gross 
outward freight, dead freight, demurrage, express and mail revenue; 
provided that two and one-half (24%%) per cent only shall be paid on 
full cargoes of coal, grain, sulphur and phosphate, regardless of the 
number of ports of loading or discharge and regardless of the num- 
ber of ports of loading or discharge and regardless of the number 
of bills of lading, or consignees; and provided further that two and 
one-half (24%%) per cent only shall be paid on full cargoes of other 
commodities shipped from one shipper to one consignee, from one 
port of loading to one port of discharge, to be accepted by the ship 
and delivered without count or marks. 

(hb) Into United States ports: Two and one-half (24%%) per cent 
on gross inward freight, dead freight, demurrage, express and mail 
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revenue, the minimum inward fee at each port where cargo is dis- 
charged to be $250. ae 

(c) Coastwise between United States ports: The provisions of 
(a) and (b) above shall govern except as to the New England coal 
trade, as to which the agent shall receive only two and_ one-half 
(2%%) per cent on gross outward freight, dead freight and demur- 
rage, but nothing on gross inward freight or dead freight. 

(d) Between ports other than United States ports: Two and 
one-half (242%) per cent on gross outward freight, dead freight, de- 
murrage, express and mail revenue, and two and one-half (24%2%) 
per cent on inward demurrage. 

(e) Ballast voyages: Five ($5) dollars per day_on ballast voy- 
ages, minimum fifty ($50) dollars; days to be counted from clearance 
of vessel to entry at port of destination. 

(f) Compensation while under repairs, etc.: For each period the 
vessel is laid up for repairs, inspection or survey, the agent shall 
receive twenty-five ($25) dollars per vessel per day for each day 
beyond the first ten days of that period. Where repairs, inspections 
or surveys are made while the vessel is loading. or discharging cargo, 
ballast or bunkers, the time so spent shall not count as lay days. 
Actual traveling expenses incurred by the agent shall be paid him 
and shall be chargeable to the voyage account if the vessel is laid 
up elsewhere than at the home port of the agent. 

(g) Passenger revenue: Ten (10%) per cent on gross passenger 
and excess baggage revenue, provided, however, that five (5%) per 
cent only shall be paid on gross passenger and excess baggage rev- 
enue derived from carrying passengers on cargo vessels, as provided 
in section 26 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

(h) Salvage: Five (5%) per cent of all salvage earned for ac- 
count of the vessel for salvage services rendered to vessels not 
owned or controlled by the United States Shipping Board, or the cor- 
poration, and two and one-half (24%) per cent on all salvage earned 
for account of the vessel for salvage services rendered to vessels of 
the United States Shipping Board, or the corporation. The amount 
of salvage awards for such last-named services shall be determined 
by the corporation, and all negotiations for settlements of other 
salvage claims shall be in the control of the corporation. 

(i) Branch houses of the agent: Compensation for agency serv- 
ices of agent’s branch houses is provided for below in paragraph 12, 
subdivision (b). 

(j) Definition: United States ports, as used above, means United 
States continental ports, not including Alaska or the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

In computing the amount of gross freight, dead freight and de- 
murrage upon which the compensation to the agent is based despatch 
money paid shall be deducted. 

12. Brokerage Commissions, Etc.: There shall be charged against 
the voyage account: 

(a) Freight, passenger and charter brokerage in cases where it 
is necessarily and properly incurred to secure cargoes, passengers or 
charters in accordnace with the usages of the trade. 

(b) The customary fees and commissions for all ports in the 
vessel’s itinerary where these charges are necessarily and properly 
incurred. For agency services rendered by branch houses of the 
agent, in foreign and dependency ports, the agent shall be paid and 
there shall be charged against the voyage account, the customary 
fees and commissions for those ports as specified in the schedule of 
fees and commissions for foreign and dependency ports adopted by 
the corporation March 1, 1920, as the same may be revised from time 
to time. Revisions shall not be made without fifteen days’ notice 
to the agent. For agency services rendered by branch houses of 
the agent in. United States ports, the agent shall be paid and there 
shall be charged against the voyage account the customary fees and 
commissions for such services in those ports until such time as the 
corporation shall adopt a schedule for such fees and commissions, 
and when said schedule is adopted it shall govern. 

It is not hereby intended, however, that fees and commissions 
shall be paid for agency services in United States ports where the 
vessel enters to load or discharge cargo or ballast, or undergo re- 
pairs, inspection or survey, in addition to the compensation in those 
cases already provided for in sub-division (a), (b), (c), (e), and 
(f), under section 11 above, headed ‘‘Compensation.” 

13. Use of Each Others Contracts by the Corporation and Agent: 
The corporation shall, when it may legally do so, have the advantage 
of any existing, or future, contracts of the agent for the purchase 
of materials, fuel, supplies, or equipment, provided this may be done 
without unreasonably interfering with the requirements of other 
vessels owned or operated by the agent. In every case where the 
corporation shall have contracted for materials, fuel, supplies, equip- 
ment, or services, such as those of the American Bureau of Survey, 
the insurance syndicates, and other similar services, the agent shail 
procure the same in pursuance of such contract and shall pay for 
the same in accordance with the directions of the corporation; pro- 
vided, that when necessary to avoid undue delay to vessels, the 
agent may, subject to the corporation’s approval first obtained, pro- 
cure materials, supplies, equipment, or services from other sources 
at lowest obtainable costs. The agent, in such cases, shall support 
its disbursements with satisfactory explanation to the corporation. 

14. General Average: In case of general average, the agent 
agrees to appoint an adjuster, approved by the corporation, and to 
assist the adjuster in preparing the general average account, to 
take proper security for the cargo proportion of general average and 
to take liens and all other possible measures to protect the interests 
of the corporation. For such services the agent shall receive the 
customary fee, the amount of which will be determined, jointly, by 
- agent and the adjuster, subject to the approval of the corpora- 

ion. 

_ 15. Bond: The agent agrees, whenever required by the corpora- 
tion, to furnish a bond satisfactory to the corporation for the faith- 
ful performance of the agent’s duties and obligations hereunder. 
__16. Termination of Agency: (a) The corporation shall have the 
right at any time to terminate this agreement as to any and all 
vessels assigned to the agent and to assume control forthwith of 
any or all of said vessels and to collect directly all freight moneys, 
or other debts remaining unpaid. 

(b) Upon giving the corporation thirty days’ written notice, the 
agent shall have the right to terminate this agreement, such termina- 
tion not to become effective as to any vessel until its arrival and 
discharge at a United States port. 

_. In cases of termination under either (a) or (b), the agent shall, 
if required by the corporation, adjust, settle and liquidate the cur- 
rent business of the vessels. 

17. Retroactive to March 1: This agreement is in substitution 
of, and hereby abrogates, the agreement made effective March 1, 
1920, and known as form No. 3, and all rights and obligations of 
the parties under said form No. 3 are hereby canceled, and this 
Present agreement is made retroactive to March 1, 1920, except as 
may be otherwise mutually agreed by the corporation and the agent, 
and noted hereon in writing, over the signatures of the persons 
authorized to represent the corporation and the agent. 

18. Interpretation of This Agreement: Any question arising 
under this agreement may, at the option of either party hereto, be 
leferred for recommendation to a committee known as the standing 
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committee of managing agents’ agreement, consisting of: First, duly 
appointed representatives of the corporation; second, duly appointed 
representatives of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, the 
United States Ship Operators’ Association, Northwest Steamship 
Managers’ Association, the Pacific-American Steamship Association, 
the Gulf Shipping Conference, Inc., the South Atlantic Conference. 
The determinations of this committee shall be only in the form of 
recommendations to the corporation, the final decision to be left to 
the corporation. 


HAVANA EMBARGO MODIFIED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The embargo which the Shipping Board some time ago 
placed against the loading of Shipping Board vessels with 
cargoes destined for the port of Havana, Cuba, has been modi- 
fied to the extent that Shipping Board operators may load for 
that port if arrangements are made in advance to take care 
of the cargo at Havana, officials of the traffic department of 
the board said, October 14. The embargo was placed because 
of the congestion at Havana. 

Conditions have improved at Havana, the officials said, but 
the situation has not reached the point where normal shipping 
may go forward. Therefore, the board has put it up to each 
operator not to load for Havana unless they are certain in 
advance that there will be no delay at that end of the line. 

During the time the embargo was in effect freight rates to 
Havana reached the unusually high rate of $40 a ton. Some 
private lines which control their own tonnage have maintained 
services to Havana during the congestion, but it is believed 
that if a considerable number of Shipping Board vessels get 
back into the Havana trade, the rates will drop substantially. 

Officials of the board made it plain, however, that the situa- 
tion would be governed entirely by conditions at Havana and 
that the re-entry of Shipping Board vessels in that trade would 
not be to any considerable extent until conditions justified such 
action. 


ENEMY TRADE LICENSE AMENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State 
announces that the general enemy trade license described in 
W. T. B. R. 845, issued July 8, 1920, has been amended, effective 
October 2, 1920. The above-mentioned general enemy trade li- 
cense as now amended authorized all persons in the United 
States on and after October 2, 1920, to trade and communicate 
with all persons with whom trade and communication is prohib- 
ited by the Trading with the Enemy Act; subject, however, to 
the following specific limitations and exceptions: 

1. The above-mentioned general license does not affect ex- 
isting export and import regulations of the War Trade Board 
Section or regulations which may be promulgated hereafter. 

2. The above-mentioned general license does not authorize 
any trade with respect to any property which heretofore, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act as 
amended, has been reported to the Alien Property Custodian or 
should have been so reported to him, or any property which here- 
tofore, pursuant to the provisions of said act, the Alien Property 
Custodian has seized or has required to be conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid over to him; provided, however, that 
nothing contained in this paragraph 2 shall be held to prohibit 
communications which constitute merely inquiries or information 
concerning the property hereinabove described, or to prohibit 
trade with respect to any property which the Alien Property Cus- 
todian has stated in writing he would not seize or require to be 
conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over to him, 
such communications and trade with respect to the property 
described in this proviso being fully authorized by the general 
enemy trade license hereinabove referred to; and provided fur- 
ther, that nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to pro- 
hibit trade and communication with respect to money or other 
property which has been or shall be paid, conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, or delivered under the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress approved June 5, 1920, amending the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, after such money or other property shall have been 
so paid, conveyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the said act of June 5, 1920. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


“I would sooner give up my life in the development of a mer- 
chant marine which promotes peace, and die unheralded and un- 
known, than to have it said that I would fight at the drop of the 
hat and have historians record the thousands of lives snuffed out 
because of that belligerent feeling,” declared Admiral Benson, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board in an address at 
the National Marine League dinner in Chicago, October 19. 

“There may be little of the heroic in the work of developing 
a merchant marine; it is a prosaic work, hum-drum in its routine 
at times, but world-wide in its influence for the peace promotion 
of this age. I have frequently reiterated that a merchant marine, 
to be successful, must have the support of all Americans. Op- 
portunities for advancement in our merchant marine attract from 
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day to day splendid American youths. You men of the National 
Marine League engaged in spreading the gospel of American ships 
owned and manned by Americans, are doing a splendid work. 
Keep at it, for we must constantly strive for that day when we 
can point to our ships manned by Americans and owned by Amer- 
icans. We have reached out to every little town, to every in- 
terior city for the American boy of vision. American youth is 
needed in our merchant marine, and it is a happy moment for me 
tonight that an opportunity is presented to speak to you men of 
the sterling type sea-life produces. Men who engage in sea-faring 
lives must have grit and pluck. They cannot succeed unless they 
have vision. When America arrives at the point—and I hope to 
see that day before I am called beyond—and becomes shipminded, 
it will mean much for the peace of the world. 

“Commercial intercourse promotes peace. Increased overseas 
shipping facilities mean increased opportunities for peace promo- 
tion. Commercial contact spreads intelligence. Whenever you 
let in the light of knowledge you mark another step in the direc- 
tion of balking the lordlings and war dogs that menace the 
world’s progress. Spread the gospel of honest communication 
over land, over sea, through the air and under water. Each one 
of these are modern weapons against world ignorance, the cause 
of many wars. 

“If ever the world required truth telling as an international 
trait, now is the time. We are fast approaching the moment when 
all the problems of peace brought on by our entry in the world 
affairs must be met. In Washington from day to day men with 
whom I have the distinguished honor of serving on international 
cable communication matters meet in common effort to solve a 
vital problem of communication. In the settlement of problems, 
we must have faith in the wisdom of Divine Power. In His wis- 
dom He gave the sunshine to all, the air we breathe, the life we 
enjoy, and those things which sustain life. 

“We have arrived today at a point which requires plain speak- 
ing and honest purpose. We have reached that stage which if 
ever truth should prevail now is the time for it. 

“Our merchant marine was built to meet a world emergency. 
It is today equipped to promote world’s peace. Each day it brings 
us in closer touch with the remotest parts of the world. We who 
are loyal Americans must stand together in our common effort to 
see that this wonderful fleet is made the foundation of a perma- 
nent merchant marine, the sole purpose of which shall be the pro- 
motion of commercial communication, and the spreading of the 
blessings of modern civilization. 

“Almost all international situations which result in wars 
have been brought on by unfair competition, commercial envy, 
jealousy or fear. As long as these are nurtured we face troubled 
waters in the world. Because I believe in plain speaking I have 
been subjected to criticisms. I bear no international antipithies. 
Indeed my heart goes out to those in other lands who are now 
faced with the trying reconstruction problems wrought by war’s 
destructive forces. It should be our one thought in developing 
our merchant marine to point the way toward the prevention of 
all these things and to have always before us the helpful part we 
should and must play in aiding the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated lands. 

“If the various nations now interested principally in world 
commerce and particularly world shipping work up to a realiza- 
tion that fair-dealing, giving the other fellow a chance was the 
best business policy, the cause of peace world be advanced more 
than in any other way. We must do our share of the world’s work, 
but we must always bear in mind not to push forward too rapidly 
at a time when other nations are slowly recovering from the 
dreadful scourge of war. 

“Let us be fair and square to all competitors in world ship- 
ping. Let us ask no favors. But at the same time we must seek 
in return a measure of fairness that shows reciprocity. When all 
is said and done America is too big and too sound in her inter- 
national outlook to stoop to anything that is small and petty. Our 
history shows that. In the light of that history I am sure we can 
preach the doctrine of fair dealing without causing irritation or 
misceptions of purpose.” 

Chairman Benson took occasion in his address to “pay trib- 
ute to the men of the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes who 
have taken such an important part in the development of ship- 
building and who materially aided America during the World War 
in solving the many pressing problems which confronted the 
United States Shipping Board.” 

He referred to Edward N. Hurley and John Barton Payne, 
former chairmen of the Shipping Board; Charles N. Piez, former 
director general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Edward 
F. Carry, former director of operations of the board. He said there 
were scores of men from the Mississippi Valley and from Illinois 
who had contributed to the success of building ships during the 
war. 





PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC FOR AUGUST 


The number of ocean-going commercial ships passing through 
the Panama Canal in August was 266, in addition to which there 
were 30 United States government vessels, consisting of 6 battle- 
ships, 2 destroyers, 5 submarines, 2 mine sweepers, 2 Eagle boats, 
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1 sub. chaser, 3 Navy tugs, 1 Army tug, 1 Army transport, 1 Navy 
supply ship, 1 Coast Guard cutter, and 5 merchant vessels with 
coal for the Navy. 

The Panama Canal net tonnage of the 266 commercial ves- 
sels aggregated 951,345 tons—94,547 tons greater than for July. 
Their registered gross tonnage was 1,208,471 and registered net 
tonnage 770,320. The total cargo carried was 1,040,740 tons of 
2,240 pounds—153,926 tons greater than for the preceding month, 
Of this total for August, 1,638 tons were carried as deck cargo, 
The total number of vessels and craft of all kinds through the 
canal was 301, as compared with 258 for July. The total tolls 
earned for August were $936,209.44, as compared with $842,312 in 
July. The average number of toll-paying vessels per day was 
8.65, and the average tolls per vessel $3,493. Tolls collected 
amounted to $929,574. The average tonnage, Panama Canal mea- 
surement, per vessel was 3,576; United States net equivalent, 
2,941; registered gross, 4,543; and registered net, 2,896. The aver- 
age cargo carried by the laden vessels was 4,752 tons. 

The United States coastwise trade for August included 17 
vessels, with a total Panama Canal net tonnage of 70,632 and 
cargo of 5,169 tons. There were 8 vessels from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with a total tonnage of 27,388 and cargo of 24,351 
tons, and from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast 9 vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 43,244 and cargo of 30,818 tons. 


LOWER RATES FROM BAHIA 


Competition between steamship companies has. brought 
about a drop of 40 per cent in freight rates from Bahia, Brazil, 
to New York since the first part of July, according to a report 
made to the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce of the 
Department of Commerce by Counsel Thomas H. Bevan. He 
reports that the rate on a 132-pound bag of cacao to New York 
has dropped from $1 to 60 cents, and he adds there are rumors 
of a further decline to 50 cents. 

A new monthly freight service from Bahia to New York 
has been established by the Lamport and Holt Line, the ships 
calling at Para and Pernambuco, Consul Bevan says. The 
steamers will be run in direct competition with the New York 
and Cuba Mail Steamship Company over the same route. The 
Wilhelmsen Line, a subsidiary of the Kerr Steamship Company 
of New York, after an absence of over a year from Bahia, has 
announced its intention of resuming the Bahia service when 
there is cargo offering. 


NEW SHIPPING BOARD DISTRICTS 


The Shipping Board has announced the establishment of the 
Puget Sound District and the Pacific Coast District. Effective 
October 16, 1920, the ports on the Pacific Coast, previously in- 
cluded in the North and South Pacific Districts will be embraced 
in the following districts of the Division of Operations: Puget 
Sound District—Puget Sound and south to, but not including, 
Columbia River. District Director—Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Coast 
District—Columbia River and south. District Director—San Fran- 
cisco, District Agent—Portland, Ore. 


D. W. Burchard will be District Director of the Puget Sound 
District, with headquarters Securities Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. H. H. Ebey will be District Director of the Pacific Coast 
District, with the headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOOL FOR SEAMEN TO CLOSE 


The training school for seamen which the Shipping Board 
has maintained at Camp Stuart, Norfolk, Va., will be closed the 
first of the year, Chairman Benson has announced. The school 
has been used as a source of supplying crews for Shipping Board 
vessels, but the chairman said that there was little demand for 
additional men and the crews could now be obtained without dif- 
ficulty. The board will continue, however, to offer courses of 
instruction for those who wish to qualify as officers. The plans 
of the board contemplate the establishment of courses at uni- 
versities and colleges covering those subjects with which officers 
of merchant vessels must be familiar. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On September 1, 1920, private American shipyards were 
building or under contract to build for private shipowners 345 
steel vessels of 1,236,547 gross tons, compared with 389 vessels 
of 1,335,721 gross tons on August 1, 1920. These figures do not 
include government shipbuilding or contracted for by the United 
States Shipping Board out of money voted by Congress. 

In September, 135 vessels, of 261,962 gross tons, built in 
American shipyards, were officially numbered by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. 


REPORT ON YOKOHAMA TONNAGE 


A cablegram from Consul General Scidmore, at Yokohama. 
states that the present tonnage at Yokohama is more than suf- 
ficient for trade conditions now and that increased cargo to the 
United States is not expected in the near future. 
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October 23, 1920 


FINANCE AND THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Plans of the Treasury Department for retirement of the 
floating debt were intefered with on account of the payments 
the Treasury has made and will make to railroads under the 
provisions of the transportation act, Secretary Houston said in 
his adddess before the American Bankers’ Association in Wash- 
ington, October 20. 

“Earlier plans and expectations were disarranged by the 
unexpectedly large burdens placed upon the Treasury by the 
transportation act,” said Mr. Houston. ‘According to the esti- 
mates there will be paid on account of the railroads during the 
current fiscal year probably a billion dollars, of which one-quarter 
billion has already been paid. It is obvious that these payments 
will limit the progress which the government had expected to 
make in the retirement of the floating debt.” 

The Treasury is required to make payments to the railroads 
under the guaranty and revolving fund provisions of the act, as 
well as final settlements made with the railroads by the Railroad 
Administration. Partial payments under the guaranty provi- 
sions have already exceeded $200,000,000, and payments from 
the revolving fund exceed $50,000,000, with approximately that 
much more certified for payment by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In his annual report to the American Bankers’ Association, 
Richard S. Hawes, president, discussed briefly transportation 
and the merchant marine. Discussing the former, he said: 

“Although the transportation problem belongs to an activity 
not directly under the control of the bankers, it is nevertheless 
germane to banking, since the tension of credit to a large extent 
was brought about by the breaking down of the transportation 
system, hampering the turnover of commodities and retarding 
the liquidation of loans. 

“One of the most important pieces of legislation passed in 
the Sixty-Sixth Congress was the Transportation Act of 1920 
stabilizing railroad credit and securities issued. Beneficial effect 
will also be felt in the general credit structure of the country. 
Investors should be able to reasonably count on what return can 
be expected from the railroad securities which they own. Sev- 
eral months will be required for adjustment in the relation of 
rates to the required return, because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has tentatively valued railroad properties in groups 
as required by the act. It would have been impossible to in- 
crease railroad wages nor could the Commission have made a 
substantial increase in rates under the old method of operating. 

“Rate-making should be considered an automatic procedure 
in so far as it concerns the distribution of rates on commodities 
or on the different classifications of traffic. Up to the passage 
of the Transportation Act railroad executives hardly recognized 
the need of government regulation and continued to operate 
along the lines of opposing what has since become necessary 
regulation. 

“The passage of the Transportation Act has taken railroad 
securities out of the highly speculative class and stabilized con- 
ditions so that just returns on investment may be received and 
proper service rendered to the nation. 


“The establishment of the revolving fund of three hundred 
million dollars was provided to meet the present equipment 
emergency, and from that has been evolved the National Service 
Corporation, which will enable the carriers to purchase equip- 
ment under a debenture plan that will make an attractive in- 
vestment to the public. 

“The bankers of America should study the Transportation 
Act and its effect on securities and the general welfare. The 
financial institutions should co-operate with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its efforts to solve the problems of rail- 
roads. Naturally, more co-operation can be given when it is 
ascertained what effect the Transportation Act will have on 
railroad earnings operating under these mandatory features. An 
amendment to the present law should be encouraged so that 
bankers or other business men, regardless of their dealings with 
railroads, can serve as directors, but charging them with full 
responsibility in their duties. 

“The passage of the Transportation Act was a distinct finan- 
cial victory. The arteries of commerce must be kept open and 
the facilities of transportation improved and encouraged. A vast 
sum of money is needed for our railroads, and only through 
co-operation of the financiers of this country, encouraging the 
Investing public and guiding their judgment, can this be made 
available.” 

As to the merchant marine, he said: 

_ “Our merchant marine is a potent factor in expanding for- 
eign trade, and remedial legislation is necessary to enable it to 
cope on equal terms with the shipping of other nations. The 
first step towards the successful establishment of our merchant 
marine is the encouragement of privately owned and operated 
vessels. The establishment of diplomatic and consular service 
on a basis which will attract competent, ambitious young men 
into our foreign trade service as a permanent vocation is im- 
portant. Accurate knowledge of foreign markets, foreign lan- 
guage, economic and social conditions prevailing among the 
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people of other lands is essential in those who represent us in 
an official life in foreign nations.” 


Credit and Transportation Act 


In an address on “The Transportation Act; Its Effect on 
Credit,” before the annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in Washington, October 19, John J. Pulleyn, president 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New York, and presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks’ Association of the state of New York, 
said no questions more vitally affect the interest of banking and 
credit than adequate transportation service and continuation of 
private ownership of the railroads. 

“Those who forecast economic affairs,” he said, “may find in 
the bettered railroad situation a basis for improved business con- 
ditions during the coming years. Successful railroad operation 
is fundamental to commercial prosperity, to enlarging foreign 
trade, to the prompt liquidation of seasonal bank credits and to 
the improvement of the general investment market. 

“Immediately prior to the time the nation’s railroads went 
under Federal control they faced a tremendous test of the suf- 
ficiency of private management under then existing laws and 
regulations. They could not adequately meet the expanded in- 
dustrial requirements of the country alone, without respect to 
quick preparation necessary to mobilization for war. 

“The three adverse rate decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (the advance in rates case in 1910; the 5 
per cent case in 1914, and the 15 per cent case in 1917) served 
to widen the breach between the government regulatory agency, 
the shippers and the railroad operating officials. A study of these 
cases is convincing of the irrelevancy of evidence introduced by 
representatives of the railroads to the underlying causes making 
imposible a satisfactory adjustment owing to the then existing 
conditions. 

“The conflict of state and federal regulation had become 
acutely oppressive to the railroads. The Railway Executive Ad- 
visory Committee conducted a nation-wide campaign to place be- 
fore the public the troubles of the railroads, but there it ended. 

“The market values of rail securities had been steadily de- 
clining since 1910, when, in 1916, they took a temporary rise to 
drop precipitately thereafter. 

“The railroad brotherhoods with increasing strength and in- 
fluence at Washington passed the Adamson act. 

“This combination of ‘circumstances, together with the war 
emergency, required and made desirable federal control; it re- 
quired a study of the solution begun with the Newlands commit- 
tee in 1916-1917, and then by the more recent and protracted in- 
vestigations by the interstate commerce committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives; it required railroad managers to 
take inventory; the shippers and public to take account of their 
deficiencies in respect to sufficiently compensated transportation. 

“The interest of banking and investment institutions through- 
out this period of railroad conversion had necessarily been most 
direct. The studies and activities of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and its several sections added much to the constructive 
thought of the period. The railroad bond holdings of all classes 
of banking institutions in the United States amount to over $1,- 
700,000,000. More than one-half of this is owned by the 634 mu- 
tual savings banks. These holdings, together with those of the 
life insurance companies, total almost $3,500,000,000. Such hold- 
ings constitute the bulk of underlying rail securities. They rep- 
resent the primary ownership of the road bed. Our institutions 
have seen these securities increase in yield from (4%-5 per cent 
in 1916) to (5.77-7.69 per cent on September 1, 1920), or an in- 
crease of 28 per cent to 54 per cent in yield, with a corresponding 
decrease in market values. 

“Unquestionably the railroads reached their low ebb of credit 
and net earnings at the period of their return to private owner- 
ship last March. The first six months of railroad net earnings 
for 1920 are unprecedented for their poor showing. Never have 
the railroads shown a relatively poorer general statement. The 
cost of operation—the result of wage increases, higher prices of 
material, fuel, supplies and other large expenses of railway opera- 
tion—had reached the highest levels in railroad history. The 
railroads particularly during this six months’ period had to meet 
the severity of the winter, the ‘outlaw’ strike in April, the con- 
gestion of traffic and the resulting embargoes, the car shortages 
and labor troubles at terminal points, all seemed to provide the 
darkness before the dawn of railroad credit rehabilitation. 

“Two elements in the transportation act of 1920 make the 
act the greatest piece of constructive railway legislation since the 
federal land grant acts in 1863 and 1866. They are, first, the ap- 
propriate means for the return of the carriers to private manage- 
ment, and, second, the definite regulatory policy of Congress by 
mandate to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Without these 
provisions it is certain that general bankruptcy and disorganiza- 
tion in the nation’s railway system would have followed. 

“These elements and how they affect banking and the securi- 
ties which our institutions own, I deem of chief import to this 
discussion. Our own status, the prosperity of our customers, the 
very stability of the country’s economic affairs, rests upon ade- 
quate transportation facilities. Adversity in transportation spells 
disaster in business. , 
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“No industry with its intricate ramifications has been so 
completely exposed to the public gaze as have the railroads. In 
the past decade they have been discussed, heard, criticized, in- 
quired into, dissected and ana:yzed by those who have had the 
capacity to speak. The operation of the transportation act marks 
a new era for the railroads. It is only because of the funda- 
mental provisions of the act that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was enabled to increase railroad rates to the extent nec- 
essary to maintain the solvency of the roads. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been added to the value of the total rail- 
road holdings of investing institutions, not to mention the added 
value which logically must accrue to other classes of securities. 
There are no critics now among those who think straight. The 
new rates, following the large wage increases, have been favor- 
ably received. Even those affected by radical propaganda are 
satisfied when the real facts concerning the provisions of the act 
are properly explained. An intelligent optimism for the future of 
general business is now justified. This solution of the railroad 
problem is at the basis of all prosperity. It will better credit 
generally, for it is the keystone of our domestic life. 

“The splendid organization at present being established by 
the Interstate Commerc Commission at Washington in conformity 
with its increased powers provided in the transportation act 
makes that body worthy of the responsibility and confidence 
placed in it by the last Congress. Every department is being 
organized to serve transportation in the public interest. Co-ordi- 
nation and co-operation, rather than discord and misunderstand- 
ing between regulator and regulated, shipper and public will now 
result. 

“Chief among the various provisions of the act and of su- 
preme interest to bankers are sections 210 and 422. Section 210 
provides for a revolving fund of $300,000,000 to be available in 
loans to carriers for a period of two years after federal control 
at a stated interest rate of 6 per cent ‘for the purpose of enabling 
carriers by railroad subject to the interstate commerce act, prop- 
erly to serve the public during the transition period immediately 
following the termination of federal control.’ 


“Section 422, the fundamental financial provision of 
the act, defines to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a mandate by which ratemaking becomes’ automa- 


tic—‘that in the exercise of its power to prescribe just 
and reasonable rates, the Commission shall initiate, mod- 
ify, establish or adjust such rates so that carriers ase a whole 
(or as a whole in each of such groups or territories as the Com- 
mission may from time to time designate) will, under honest, 
efficient and economical management and reasonable expenditure 
for maintenance of way, structures and equipment, earn an aggre- 
gate annual net railway operating income, equal, as nearly as 
may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway 
property of such carriers held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation.’ The act specifies a rate for two years after federal 
control of 5% per cent, and an additional one-half of 1 per cent 
discretionary with the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be 
used for the purposes of furthering transportation, loan to car- 
riers, and buying equipment. The Commission has used its dis- 
cretionary power and made rates to yield 6 per cent on railroad 
property in the aggregate. The net operating income of the 
roads is divided, one-half to a reserve fund in the interest of the 
carrier that earns it, the other half of the excess to be paid to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish and maintain 
a general railroad contingent fund. It is provided that this fund 
is to be used by the Commission for the betterment of trans- 
portation. Such assistance may take the form of loans to car- 
riers, or to be used to purchase equipment to be leased to the 
carriers. 

“The provisions of Section 422 just described were bitterly 
attacked in both the House and Senate. It was an unheard of 
method of rate making; the division of excess earnings was de- 
clared by the Association of Railway Executives to be unconsti- 
tutional and confiscatory. The executives doggedly opposed it to 
the last. Robert S. Lovett, President of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, bitterly attacked its constitutionality. Every effort was 
made to kill it—kill this, the most constructive provision of the 
act. This opposition threatened the passage of the entire bill. 
This very provision, however, cleared the stream, dislodged the 
‘key log in the jam,’ so characterized by Elihu Root in declaring 
the provision constitutional and the Warfield plan the salvation 
of the railroads. Such opposition in the eyes of railroad inves- 
tors will always be deprecated. It was vicious, selfish and un- 
necessary. As Edgar J. Rich, one-time associate counsel of the 
Railway Executives, has recently said: ‘Although the provision 
was attacked by the railroads as unconstitutional during the 
pendency of the bill, in Congress, it is believed that under sound 
economic and legal principles there is no constitutional objec- 
tion to it.’” 

The speaker said investors and bankers were indebted to S. 
Davies Warfield for the inclusion of the rate-making section in 
the transportation act. He said it surely would have failed if Mr. 
Warfield had not given unselfishly of his time and thought in urg- 
ing its passage. Continuing he said: 

“The effect of the new rates will prove advantageous to the 
medium grade railroad bonds. The high grade railroad bonds of 
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such systems as the Pacific, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, Chi. 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Great Northern, Atlantic Coast Line, Rock Island, Chicago ¢& 
Northwestern, and the New York Central, are selling at a basis 
to yield less than 6 per cent, from 5.23 per cent in the case of the 
Illinois Central bond to 5.75 per cent in the case of the Coast 
Line bond. These values are as of September Ist, 1920. Liberty 
bonds yield about the same rate. The return on such rail bonds 
marks and fully equals the prevailing interest rate on long-term 
high grade securities. 

“The new rates should tend to give added assurance to in- 
vestors that early maturities will properly be accounted for. 
Railroad maturities in the next five years amount to $1,352,943, 
588. Confidence of the investor is of immediate importance. Bank- 
ers who may be called upon for financial advice by their deposi- 
tors and customers should appreciate the full meaning, from the 
standpoint of stabilizing railroad securities, of the new freight 
and passenger rates. There are now no better securities than 
the securities of standard American railroads. They have the 
freight and the passengers to carry and now with fair and equit- 
able rates, net operating income should prove adequate. The 
searchlight of public opinion will now be turned on inefficiency 
in railroad management. Power under the act is given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to coordinate and to regulate 
railroad service, to regulate the movement of cars, and the Com- 
mission can compel the railroads to purchase equipment. The 
Commission can determine the amount of compensation neces- 
sary for the rental of cars. It has had a direct bearing upon the 
adequacy or, rather, the inadequacy of equipment; for when 
rentals were low railroads were not inclined to buy equipment, 
depending upon the equipment of other roads. The Commission 
can restrict the holdings of cars. The act gives to the Commis- 
sion unusual powers over this industry. This power they recently 
used in ordering all open top cars to the coal mines to transport 
coal. This was considered a public necessity, although for a time 
it seriously affected building operations. The Commission must 
approve any extension or abandonment of railroad line. The 
manner in which the Commission is preparing to use these 
powers through efficient organization merits the confidence of 
the public and investor, the shipper and the railroad.” 

Mr. Pulleyn also explained the organization of the National 
Railway Service Corporation by the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities of which Mr. Warfield is president, 
through which administration of part of the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund might be effected. He discussed the details of the or- 
ganization and how it was planned to aid in increasing the equip- 
ment of the railroads. 

“The organization of this corporation,” he said, “may justi- 
fiably be considered, next to the mandatory reasonable return on 
railroad property in the aggregate and division of excess beyond 
such return, the most important step in the aid of transportation. 
Its full purposes are yet to be developed. The opinion has al- 
ready been expressed by bankers that the benefits of the corpora- 
tion to the railroads will be twofold. Not only will the carriers 
be supplied with equipment upon more advantageous terms, but 
a given amount of equipment handled through the corporation 
will go further toward reducing railroad capitalization and rail- 
road rates. 

“In conclusion, the matters which I have brought to your at- 
tention as essential to adequate transportation service in the in- 
terest of the whole people and continuation of private owner- 
ship merit your deepest concern. No questions more vitally af- 
fect the interest of banking and credit. I have alluded only to 
those phases of the questions involved which I believe demand 
your consideration. The co-operation of all bankers is of tremen- 
dous importance. It is the duty of the bankers of the country to 
co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in trying 
to solve the problems of the railroads economically. They can 
render material assistance to the Commission by helping market 
the securities of the National Railway Service Corporation. For 
this we need co-ordination, co-operation, capital, confidence, 
boundless energy and patience, all of which must inevitably re 
sult in stability and prosperous time for all the people.” 


TELEPHONE REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


The July operating income of the telephone companies having 
annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, according to 
compilations made by the bureau of statistics of the Commis- 
sion, amounted to $4,832,548 as compared with $5,189,014 in July, 
1919, a decrease of $356,466. 

Telephone revenues amounted to $40,397,410 as compared 
with $36,649,589 in July, 1919; expenses, $32,813,906 as compared 
with $28,185,341; net telephone operating revenue, $7,583,504 as 
compared with $8,464,248 in July, 1919. 

For the seven months ending with July the operating income 
was $47,275,003 as compared with $43,932,424 in the same period 
of 1919. Operating revenues amounted to $276,780,516 as com- 
pared with $228,191,995 in the same period of 1919; operating 
expenses amounted to $210,584,979 as compared with $167,643,355 
in the first seven months of 1919. 
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INTERPRETATION OF TARIFFS 


(Twenty-second of a series of articles written for The Traffic World 
by R. R. Lethem) 

In this article an endeavor will be made to outline and 
explain the general rules governing the privileges accorded ship- 
pers under reconsigning and diversion tariffs. 

Under these tariffs a carload shipment which has left origin 
may be stopped and held in transit for further instructions or 
may be diverted or reconsigned to another destination either 
pefore or after arrival at the point to which originally con- 
signed. Rates and rules applicable to less-than-carload ship- 
ments are also published by some carriers at the present time. 

Prior to the publication of rules in compliance with the 
opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in I. and S. 
Docket No. 1050, 47 I. C. C. 590, effective May 1, 1918, there was 
little or no uniformity in the rules and charges published by 
the various railroads, as each carrier had its own ideas as to 
what rules and charges it would publish; as a result, the con- 
ditions, definitions and charges in different sections of the coun- 
try were dissimilar and in many cases the rules of the railroads 
operating in the same general territory varied considerably. 

The present rules, except as to lake cargo and tidewater 
coal, fruits and vegetables, those governing the reconsignment 
of less-than-carload shipments, and provisions with respect to 
the freight rate applicable and the charge for same when an 
out-of-line haul is involved, are practically the same throughout 
the country, as the result of the Commission’s orders in I. and 
S. Docket Nos. 1050 and 1161. 

The rules and charges covering lake cargo and tidewater 
coal were not uniform prior to May 1, 1918, the effective date 
of the general rules published in compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s order in I. and S. 1050, and are not uniform now. Some 
of the lines have rules applicable to lake cargo and tidewater 
coal which are practically the same as those which were ap- 
plicable on all kinds of coal prior to May 1, 1918; some have 
rules applicable on lake cargo and tidewater coal which are 
practically the same as the rules applying on other kinds of 
coal, while other lines have rules in effect applicable on lake 
cargo and tidewater coal differing from both the old rules and 
the new rules on other kinds of coal. 

In the recent opinion of the Commission in Docket No. 10178, 
reconsignment and diversion rules, 58 I. C. C. 568, uniform rules 
are prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
reconsignment of less-than-carload shipments, which rules will 
doubtless be published by all carriers. 


The new rules provide for the application to less-than-car- 
load shipment of the rules and reconsigning charges applicable 
to carload freight, provided the revenue paid thereon is not dess 
than charged for a minimum of 15,000 pounds on butter, eggs, 
cheese, dressed poultry, game and all other perishable commodi- 
ties for the movement of which, in less-than-carload quantities, 
refrigerator or ventilator cars.will be furnished under the tariffs, 
and for the movement of which a refrigerator or ventilator car 
is actually used, and a minimum of 24,000 pounds on all other 
freight in ordinary equipment. 

A uniform rule to cover reconsigned shipments where back 
or out-of-line hauls are involved is also included in the Commis- 
sion’s report in Docket 10173. Rules governing the reconsign: 
ment of fruits and vegetables, which provide for one free re- 
consignment at the through rate and two additional reconsign- 
ments at the through rate plus reconsignment charges at points 
in Western and Southern classification territories and two re- 
consignments at the through rate plus reconsignment charges 
in Official Clasification territory generally, are also included in 
this report, and a rule with respect to shipments covered by 
order notify bills of lading which are placed on hold track await- 
Ing surrender of bill of lading or shipments which are placed 
for inspection of contents before delivery, which provides that 
such shipments, where subsequent movement of car to place 
of delivery is necessary, will be considered as reconsignments 
within the switching limits before placement and will be subject 
to rules and charges provided in rule 8 of the general recon- 
Signing rules, is approved with the proviso that the surrender 
of the original bill of lading shall not be a condition precedent 
to the placement of the car or to the giving of the order des- 
ignating where the car shall be placed for unloading, except 
that where place of delivery designated is other than the local 
team tracks original bills of lading must be surrendered or in- 
demnity bond executed in lieu thereof, or other satisfactory 
assurance given carrier. 

; In the tariffs publishing rules and charges governing the 
diversion or reconsignment of freight, the carriers have fol- 
lowed a uniform plan. After providing that freight may be re- 
consigned or diverted subject to the rules, regulations and terms 
of the tariff, the statement is made that the carrier will make 
diligent effort to locate a shipment and effect diversion or re- 
consignment, but will not be responsible for failure to effect the 
diversion or reconsignment desired unless such failure is due 
- negligence of its employes. In its report in I. and S. Docket 

050 (reconsignment case), 47 I. C. C. 590, the Commission held 
that this rule had been justified. 
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The Commission has also held that reasonable notice of 
reconsignment or diversion should be given the carrier, but 
what such reasonable notice is depends on the facts of each 
particular case. Next follows a definition of the term “diver- 
sion” or “reconsignment” which, for the purpose of applying 
the rules, is stated to be “A change in the name of the con- 
signee;” “A change in the name of the consignor;” “A change 
in destination;” “A change in the route at the request of con- 
signor, consignee or owner,” or “Any other instructions given 
by consignor, consignee or owner necessary to effect delivery 
which requires a change in billing or an additional movement 
of the car, or both.” 

Diversion, strictly speaking, is a change in the destination 
of .a shipment, made en route, while reconsignment is a change 
made after the arrival of the shipment at original billed des- 
tination. 

Following the “definition” are the ‘‘conditions” which gov- 
ern the granting of a reconsigning privilege or, rather, the 
right of reconsignment, the Commission having held that it is 
a service which may be required of carriers. Among these is 
one that provides that shipments must not have broken bulk 
and one that provides that orders for diversion or reconsign- 
ment will not be accepted at or to a station or to a point of de- 
livery against which an embargo is in force, or except on perish- 
able freight, coal, coke, or fuel oil, to a station or to a point of 
delivery against which an embargo was in force at the time 
that the shipment was forwarded from point of origin, except 
when permit is obtained. These deserve particular notice, 
though the carrier may require, in any instance, an observance 
of the other conditions. 

Following the “conditions” are found the exceptions to the 
application of the rules and charges, which state under what 
circumstances a reconsignment will be made without charge. 

Then follow the “rules and charges” which govern the re- 
consignment or diversion of shipments, which vary according 
to the circumstances and conditions under which the reconsign- 
ment or diversion is to be effetced. 

Under rule 2 the through rate to be applied, to which is to 


be added the reconsigning or diversion charge or charges, where 
same accrue under the rules, is the rate from point of origin 
via the diversion, reconsigning or reforwarding point to final 
destination in effect on date of shipment from point of origin. 
This through rate may be either a local rate, joint rate, or com- 
bination of intermediate rates. In the event the rate from 
original point of shipment to final destination is not applicable 
through the point at which the car is diverted, reconsigned, or 
reforwarded, the tariff rates in effect to and from the diversion, 
reconsigning, or reforwarding point will apply, plus diversion 
or reconsigning charges. 


Rule 3 provides that demurrage and track storage charges 
will be in addition to the reconsigning or diversion charges. 
Under the application of the uniform demurrage rules, twenty- 
four hours’ (one day) free time is allowed when cars are held 
for reconsignment, diversion, or reshipment, or are held in 
transit on order of consignor, consignee, or owner. 


Rule 3 also provides that the reconsigning rules are ap- 
plicable while the shipment is in the possession of the line-haul 
carrier and also when it has reached: billed destination on that 
line and has.been delivered to a switching road for placement. 

As a rule, the shipper places his request for reconsignment 
or diversion with an authorized agent of the initial carrier. The 
agent receiving the request, if not authorized or prepared to 
issue the necessary order, transmits the request to the proper 
person and the order is issued by him. 


The carriers operating in the territory north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi, including Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Virginia, with respect to coal and coke, 
however, provide in their reconsigning rules that when the ship- 
ment has been delivered to a connecting line before diversion or 
reconsignment can be accomplished, request to divert or reconsign 
should be made direct to such connecting line, except in cases 
where shipment has been delivered to a switching road for 
delivery. As to other traffic, the carriers operating in the ter- 
ritory referred to above and the carriers operating in other 
territories, as to all traffic, provide that when diversion or re- 
consignment is requested after the shipment has passed out of 
the initial line’s possession, or when the request for reconsign- 
ment is received too late for the initial line to effect the change 
desired, such request will be transmitted to direct connecting 
carrier, to which shipment was delivered, when the responsi- 
bility of the initial carrier will end, and the shipment will be 
subject to rules of the carrier on whose rails the diversion or 
reconsignment is accomplished, except where shipment has been 
delivered to a switching road for delivery. 

Rule 5, section (a), provides that only one change in des- 
tination will be permitted, except as provided in section (b), 
and then only provided the car has not had a previous change 
in destination after leaving the initial billing point. 

Under the provisions of rule 6 the charge for a change in 
the name of the consignor with no further change in billing 
instructions will be $1 per car, except that no charge will be 
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made for a single diversion or reconsignment if the order for 
such diversion or reconsignment is received at initial billing 
point before car leaves the yard at such initial billing point, 
provided the change involves no extra movement of the car. 

In accordance with the order of the Commission in Special 
Permission No. 50321 (amended) of August 9, 1920, special re- 
consigning rules applicable on all freight in open top cars and 
coal and coke in all cars, except coal originally consigned to 
lake or tidewater ports for transshipment to vessels and re- 
consigned to other ports or to other consignees at same ports 
or to coal consigned to lake ports for transshipment to vessels 
and left over after the close of navigation, were published by all 
carriers. The rules and charges made applicable under this 
order of the Commission differ as between the territory east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line (not including Gary and points 
within the Chicago switching district) and on and north of the 
Ohio River, also points on the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, and Virginian railroads east of Cincinnati 
and other points in the United States, in that the rules ap- 
plicable to the territory east of the Illinois-Indiana state line 
provide for the application of the through rate plus a reconsign- 
ing charge, if the reconsignment order is received in time to 
permit instructions to be given yard employes within twenty- 
four hours after arrival at such terminal yard, while the rules 
applicable at all other points in the United States subject the 
traffic to the sum of locals to and from points of reconsigning 
plus a reconsigning charge, unless the instructions are received 
in time to permit instructions to be given yard employes prior 
to arrival of shipments at billed destination. 

In order to illustrate the manner of applying the rules con- 
tained in the reconsigning tariffs of the various railroads, let 
us take representative shipments and apply the various rules 
to such movements, where applicable. 


As the first example, assume that we have shipped from 
New Orleans a case of sugar consigned to a firm in Chicago. 
This car, moving on a straight bill of lading, is now the property 
of the Chicago firm, and, having an order for a car of sugar in 
Detroit, the Chicago firm wishes to divert the shipment to De- 
troit. Instructions are placed with the Illinois Central Railroad, 
via which line the shipment is moving from New Orleans, to 
divert the car at Cairo, Ill., to Detroit, Mich., these instructions, 
of course, being given in time to catch the car before it has 
passed Cairo. On this shipment the through rate in effect at 
time the shipment left point of origin, applicable via the point 
of diversion (Cairo, Ill.), will be assessed in accordance with 
rule 2 of the general reconsigning rules, and in addition thereto 
a charge of $3 per car will be made, this being the charge for 
diverting a car in transit, under the provisions of rule 7 of the 
reconsigning rules. 

Let us next assume that we are engaged in shipping bananas 
in carloads from New Orleans to various destinations throughout 
the United States and that we start these cars out from New 
Orleans over the Illinois Central Railroad before an actual sale 
has been made. We bill the cars to Cairo with the intention of 
diverting the cars at that point to various destinations. Under 
the provisions of rule 9, of the reconsigning rules, if the diver- 
sion instructions are placed with the local freight agent of the 
Illinois Central at Cairo in time to permit instructions being 
given to the yard employes prior to the arrival of the cars at 
the terminal yard at that point, a charge of $3 per car will be 
made for the diversion, in addition to the through rate from 
New Orleans to destination. If the reconsigning instructions 
are not placed with the local freight agent until after the ar- 
rival at the terminal yard at that point, a charge of $7 per car 
will be made, in accordance with the provisions of rule 10 of 
the reconsigning rules, in addition to the through rate from 
origin to destination applicable via Cairo. If we have sold the 
cars in Chicago the through rate on bananas, carolads, from New 
Orleans to Chicago will be applied, the through rate being ap- 
plicable via Cairo, to which will be added a diversion charge 
of $3 per car if our order for diversion was placed before arrival 
of the car at the terminal yard at Cairo and $7 per car if the 
reconsigning instructions were not placed with the local agent 
at that point until after the arrival of the cars at that point. 

In the event we consign a shipment to Cairo from New 
Orleans and same is placed for unloading at Cairo and, because 
of its being refused by the consignee, we reconsign the ship- 
ment to a point outside the switching limits of Cairo, for in- 
stance, to St. Louis, then, in accordance with the provisions of 
rule 12 of the reconsigning rules, in addition to a reconsigning 
charge of $7 per car, we must pay the published tariff rate 
from New Orleans to Cairo, plus the rate from Cairo to St. 
Louis, the total charge, however, not to be less than charges 
based on the through published rate from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, plus $7 per car reconsigning charge. 

Next, assume that we have consigned a car of canned goods 
from Rigolets, La., to a firm in St. Louis, routed via the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, but after the car has left origin we 
desire to stop the car in transit for the reason that the con- 
signee has canceled his order for the car, or some other reason, 
We, therefore, give the Louisville & Nashville Railroad instruc- 
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tions to stop the car at Birmingham, Ala., as we may be able 
to dispose of the shipment at that point, or, failing to do this, 
we can reconsign to almost any point, which does not involve 
a back haul, at the through rate from origin to final destination. 
If the order is given the Louisville & Nashville prior to the 
arrival of the car at the terminal yard in Birmingham, in ac. 
cordance with rule 8, a charge of $2.50 per car will be made 
for the service of stopping the car. If we are able to dispose 
of the canned goods in Birmingham and, prior to the arrival of 
the car at that point, give the carrier delivery instructions, in 
accordance with rule 11-A of the reconsigning rules, no further 
charge will be made. If such delivery instructions are not 
given prior to arrival of the car, but are given the Louisville 
& Nashville in time to permit instructions being given to yard 
employes at that point within twenty-four hours after arrival 
of the car in the terminal yard at that point, in accordance with 
the provisions of rule 11-B of the reconsigning rules, a recon- 
signing charge of $2.50 will be made in addition to the charge 
of $2.50 for stopping the car. If such instructions are received 
subsequent to twenty-four hours after the arrival of the car at 
the terminal yard, a charge of $6.50 per car, in accordance with 
rule 11-C, will be made in addition to the stopping charge of 
$2.50 per car. If, after the car has been placed for unloading at 
Birmingham, it is subsequently reforwarded without being un- 
loaded to another point in Birmingham, no charge will be made 
for reconsignment, but the local or switching rate covering such 
movement will be added to the rate from New Orleans to Bir- 
mingham. This is in accordance with rule 13 of the reconsign- 
ing rules. 

Assume, now, that we were unable to dispose of the canned 
goods shipped from Rigolets at Birmingham, after having given 
the L. & N. instructions to stop the car at that point, for which 
service we must pay, in accordance with rule 8 of the recon- 
signing rules, a charge of $2.50 per car, but have found a buyer 
at Cincinnati. If we are able to place reconsigning instructions 
with the local agent at Birmingham in time to permit instruc- 
tions being given the yard employes at that point prior to the 
arrival of the car at the terminal yard at that point, a recon- 
signing charge of $2.50 per car, as per rule 9 of the reconsigning 
rules, plus the stop charge of $2.50 per car, will be assessed 
in addition to the through rate from Rigolets to Cincinnati, 
which will be applied, in accordance with rule 2 of the recon- 
signing rules, if applicable via Birmingham, the reconsigning 
point—as is the case. 

In the event reconsigning instructions are not placed with 
the local agent at Birmingham until after the arrival of the car 
at the terminal yard at that point, a charge of $6.50 per car 
will. be assessed, as per rule 10 of the reconsigning rules, this 
charge, in addition to the stop charge of $2.50 per car being 
added to the through rate from Rigolets to Cincinnati. 


Assume that, after having the car stopped at Birmingham, 
instructions are given the L. & N. to place it on the track of 
a firm at that point, but before unloading it becomes necessary 
to reconsign the car to St. Louis in order to dispose of it. In 
this event, we must pay the published rates to and from Birming- 
ham and, in addition thereto, a stop charge of $2.50 and a re- 
consigning charge of $6.50. This is in accordance with rule 
12 of the reconsigning rules. 


We will next assume that we are shipping coal from Cen- 
tralia, Ill., and that we order a car of that commodity shipped 
to us at Chicago, routed via the Illinois Central Railroad. Prior 
to the arrival of the car at the terminal yard of the [Illinois 
Central at that point and in time to permit instructions being 
given the yard employes of the Illinois Central at Chicago, 
we order the car delivered to another firm in Chicago. In ac- 
cordance with paragraph 1 of rule 14 of Illinois Central R. R. 
Reconsigning Tariff, I. C. C. No. A-9447, a charge of $3 will be 
made for this change. However, if the order for a change in 
the name of the consignee is not given in time to permit in- 
structions being given to yard employes of the Illinois Central 
prior to the arrival of the car at the terminal yard of that line, 
a charge of $7 will be made, as per rule 14, paragraph 3, of 
the above referred to tariff, and, in addition, the switching charge 
for the movement from point of reconsignment to point of 
delivery will be assessed. 

In the event the car moved to Detroit and was subsequently 
reconsigned to a point within the switching limits of that city, 
a charge of $3 per car will be made if reconsignment instruc- 
tions are given in time to permit instructions being given yard 
employes prior to arrival of the car at the terminal yards at 
that point, but if instructions are not given prior to arrival, but 
are given in time to permit instructions being given to yard 
employes within twenty-four hours after arrival at terminal 
yard, a charge of $7 per car will be made and through rate will 
be assessed in both instances. If, however, instructions are 
not given in time to permit instructions being given to yard 
employes within twenty-four hours after arrival of the car at 
Detroit, a reconsigning charge of $7 will be made and, in addi 
tion, the switching charge for the movement from point of re 
consignment to point of delivery will be assessed. 

Now, suppose we are shipping lumber from Alexandria, L4., 
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and consign a shipment of lumber loaded in a box car to Chi- 
cago, routed via the Missouri Pacific R. R. to Cairo and Illinois 
Central beyond. While the car is in transit and before it reaches 
Cairo, we order it stopped at that point. For this service a 
charge of $3 will be made, under rule 8 of the reconsigning 
rules. After giving such instructions, and prior to the arrival 
of the car at Cairo, we order the car diverted to Detroit. For 
this service, under rule 9, a charge of $3 will be made. In 
the event the order for diversion to Detroit is not placed with 
the Missouri Pacific until after the arrival of the car at Cairo 
the charge for reconsigning the car will be $7, as per rule 10. 
If, after ordering the car stopped at Cairo, the car is placed for 
unloading at that point and is then reconsigned to Detroit, in 
accordance with rule 12, a charge of $7 will be made. Assume 
that we find it necessary, while the car is en route from Cairo 
to Detroit to stop it at Indianapolis, Ind. This can be done 
for a charge of $7 per car, under rule 5-C. The total charges 
on the car, in the event it is reconsigned within forty-eight hours 
after arrival at Cairo, will be the sum of the rates applicable 
from Alexandria, La., to Cairo, Ill., and from Cairo, Ill., to Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., in accordance with rule 5-C of the reconsigning 
rules, plus a $3 stop charge at Cairo, under rule 8, plus a re- 
consigning charge of $3 or $7 for reconsignment at Cairo, de- 
pending on when the order for reconsignment is given, and plus 
a stop charge of $7 for stopping the car at Indianapolis. If, 
after the car has been placed at Indianapolis and before it is 
unloaded, we desire it moved to another point within the switch- 
ing limits of that point, an additional charge of $7 plus the 
switching charge covering such move will be made, as per 
rule 5-B. 

In the event reconsigning instructions for the above car 
of lumber were not placed at Cairo within forty-eight hours after 
the hour at which free time began to run, an additional charge 
of $10 will be assessed for each day or fractional part of a day 
that the car is held for reconsignment after that time. This 
charge is assessable under the provisions of item 2-B of Sup- 
plement No. 2 to Agent J. E. Fairbanks’ Tariff No. 4-A, I. C. C. 
No. 8. 

We will next assume that we are engaged in the commission 
business at Springfield, Mo., and that we have consigned a car 
of eggs from that point to Chicago, routed via the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railroad to East St. Louis, Ill., in connection 
with the Chicago & Alton Railroad beyond, but that while the 
car is in transit to East St. Louis we desire to stop it at St. 
Louis, Mo., and, accordingly, give the St. L.-S. F. R R. orders 
to stop the car at that point. The charge for this service will 
per $3, as per rule 8 of the reconsigning rules. 

Finding that we cannot dispose of the eggs to advantage 
at St. Louis, we decide to forward the car to Cleveland and 
place instructions with the St. L.-S. F. R. R. to reconsign it 
to that point. If the reconsigning instructions can be given in 
time to permit instructions being given the yard employes of 
the St. L.-S. F. R. R. at St. Louis prior to the arrival of the car 
at that point, the reconsigning charge, in accordance with rule 
9, will be $3, but if not received in time to permit instructions 
being given the yard employes prior to arrival of the car at 
the terminal yard of the St. L.-S. F. R. R. at St. Louis, the 
charge will be $7, as per rule 10. While the car is in transit 
to Cleveland from St. Louis we find it desirable to order it 
stopped at Indianapolis, and, accordingly issue instructions to 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, via 
which line the shipment moved out of East St. Louis, to stop 
the car at Indianapolis. For this stop the charge will be $7, in 
accordance with rule 5-C. 

Before the arrival of the car at Indianapolis from St. Louis, 
we will assume that we sell the car of eggs to a commission 
firm in New York, they having been refused at Indianapolis, and, 
therefore, instructions are issued to the C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. 
to reconsign the car to New York, for which services, under 
the provisions of rule 5-B, a charge of $7 will be made. The 
total charges on, the shipment will be assessed on the basis 
of the rate from origin, namely, Springfield, Mo., to St. Louis, 
Mo., plus the rate from St. Louis, Mo., to Indianapolis, Ind., in 
accordance with rule 5-C, which provides that if a car is stopped 
Short of billed destination after it has had one diversion or 
reconsignment, it will be subject to the tariff rates to and from 
the point at which the first diversion or reconsignment was 
accomplished, which, in this instance, was St. Louis, Mo., plus 
the rate from Indianapolis to New York, in accordance with rule 
o-B, which provides that if a subsequent change is requested 
hecessitating movement of the car (the reconsignment of at Indi- 
anapolis being such a change), the shipment will be treated as a 
reshipment from such point and will be charged at the tariff 
rate therefrom, to which must be added $3 for the stop at St. 
Louis, $3 or $7, depending on whether the reconsigning instruc- 
tions were received before or after arrival of the car at that 
Point, $7 for the stop at Indianapolis and $7 for the reconsign- 
ment from Indianapolis to New York. 

Other examples could be cited, but the above illustrate fully 


a of each of the general rules carried in the reconsigning 
riffs. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a B 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 
Negligent: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) While one suing 
for damages for alleged negligent delay of an interstate ship- 
ment of sheep is required to not only show a delay, but also 
that the same was negligent, a delay shown under such circum- 
stances as to raise even a slight inference of negligence is 
sufficient—Moore vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 223 S. W. Rept. 
1079. 

In an action for damages for delay in an interstate shipment 
of sheep, evidence on the part of the plaintiff held sufficient to 
sustain the burden upon him to show some negligence on the 
part of the carrier in addition to delay.—lIbid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Liability as Warehouseman: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Irrespective 
of whether or not the defendant was liable as a common carrier 
(which it is necessary to decide in this case), there was evi- 
dence showing liability on the part of the defendant as a ware- 
houseman, and, the verdict in favor of the plaintiff having been 
approved by the trial judge, this court will not control the 
judgment overruling a motion for a new trial based on the gen- 
eral grounds only.—Savannah & S. Ry. Co. vs. First Natl. Bank 
of Statesboro, 103 S. E. Rept. 887. 





s 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a oe 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Counter Claim for Damages: 

(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) In an action for freight 
on an interstate shipment controlled by the Elkins act (U. S. 
Comp. St. 8597, 8599), counterclaim for injuries to the shipment 
cannot be maintained in state court, that being the ruling of 
the federal courts, despite plaintiff’s contention that his personal 
interest as suitor in the state court would be inconvenienced, 
for the state public policy cannot run counter to the national.— 
Delaware, L. & W. R. Co. vs. Henry Nuhs Co., 111 Atl. Rept. 223. 
Federal Decisions: 

Decisions of the federal courts construing federal statutes 
are conclusive on the state courts.—Ibid. 
Power of Congress to Regulate Intrastate Rates: 


(Supreme Court, Special Term, Albany County.) Congress 
has implied power, in the absence of the exercise of its war 
power or its power to regulate the mails, to legislate in relation 
to intrastate rates to make effective the regulation of interstate 
commerce which has expressly been intrusted to its care.— 
Public Service Commission, Second Dist., vs. New York Cent. 
R. Co., 183 N.. Y. Supp. 799. 


Congress has exclusive power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and state regulations conflicting with the exercise of 
such power are subordinate thereto.—Ibid. 

War Power of Congress: 


Congress in the exercise of its war power had the right to 
suspend state maximum rate statutes.—Ibid. 

The war power of Congress exists beyond the cessation of 
actual warfare, and authorizes legislation to terminate the war- 
time status and promote the return to the peace-time status.— 
Ibid. 

Transportation Act: 

Transportation act 1920, 208 (a), terminating federal con- 
trol over railroads pursuant to federal control act (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1919, 3115%4a, 3115%p) 
and President’s proclamation and requiring all changes in rates 
prior to September 1, 1920, to be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held within the war power of Congress. 
—Ibid. 

Termination of Federal Control: 

Congress, in terminating federal control over railroads, had 
authority under its war power to provide that existing intrastate 
rates could not be changed, except by affirmative action of the 
states, and that maximum rate statutes of the states would not 
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be automatically revived, but could be revived only by new 
legislation.—Ibid. 

Transportation act of 1920, terminating federal control of 
railroads, and providing in section 208 (a) that rates in effect 
should continue in effect “until thereafter changed by state or 
federal authority, respectively, or pursuant to authority of law,” 
held to preclude automatic revival, on termination of federal 
control of railroads, of railroad law, 57, providing for a maxi- 
mum rate of fare on New York Central Railroad between Albany 
and Buffalo, since former statute requires affirmative action of 
the states in order to change rates existing under federal con- 
trol, and requires maximum rate statutes of states to be revived 
by new legislation.—lIbid. 


UNREPEATED MESSAGE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Exceptions to the tentative report of Attorney-Examiner 
Pattison in No. 8917, J. L. Cultra and Myrtle Cultra, partners, 
trading as The Clay County Produce Company vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Company, known as the “Unrepeated Message 
Case,” have been filed with the Commission by counsel for the 
Board of Trade of Chicago and other interveners. 

The interveners object to the attorney-examiner’s recom- 
mendations that: 

“1. That the maximum liability of telegraph companies for 
unrepeated interstate messages be limited to $500; 

“29. That the liability for repeated messages be limited to 
$5,000; 

“3. That the liability in excess of the foregoing amounts 
should only arise in cases where the sender places a value upon 
his message and pays one-tenth of one per cent of said value in 
excess of $5,000.” 

The interveners further except to the report: 

“4. In that it does not recommend that all provisions in 
message blanks used in interstate messages, which attempt to 
limit by agreement or otherwise the liability of telegraph com- 
panies for negligence or defective equipment—at least as re- 
spects commercial messages—shall be prohibited; 

“5. In that said report does not propose that for the pur- 
poses of establishing such liability, commercial message shall 
be regarded as including all messages which are delivered to 
the telegraph company between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and carry 
upon their face notice that the message relates to a transaction 
in which pecuniary loss may result from error or delay in 
transmission, including messages expressed in code; 

“6. In that said report does not recommend that, as re- 
spects interstate commercial messages, telegraph companies 
shall be liable to the full amount of any loss accruing from a 
mistake or delay in the transmission or delivery of a message, 
when such mistake or delay is occasioned by the negligence 
of the company or its employes, or by defective equipment, or 
any other cause within the control of the company; 

“7 In that said report does not recommend that in cases 
where liability is thus created, proof of error in the message as 
delivered, or of the failure to send or deliver, or of more than 
ordinary delay in transmission or delivery, shall be deemed 
prima facie proof of negligence, imposing upon the telegraph 
company the burden of proving that such default resulted from 
some cause beyond its control; 

“8 In that said report does not propose that, as respects 
liability for losses resulting as aforesaid no distinction be here- 
after recognized between repeated and unrepeated messages.” 

Henry 8S. Robbins and Morris M. Townley, counsel for the 
interveners, request oral argument in support of the exceptions. 


“This defendant has never made it a practice to settle all 
claims, even up to five hundred dollars, and liability up to this 
limit for all unrepeated messages would, we fear, be a ruinous 
burden,” counsel for the Western Union Telegraph Company 
aver in their brief in support of exceptions to the tentative 
aver in their brief in support of exceptions to the report. 

The Western Union takes exception to that part of the 
report wherein the examiner stated that “the Western Union 
makes it a point to adjust as promptly as possible all meritorious 
claims presented to it regardless of the class of the message.” 
It says the evidence does not show that the Western Union 
adjusts all meritorious claims, but only those that are small in 
amount and not even all of those, but only such as are seriously 
pressed by the claimants, where claimants cannot be induced to 
withdraw without serious friction, and generally those claims 
which can be settled for less than the cost of litigation. It 
also excepts to other statements along similar lines made by 
the examiner. 

Exception is further noted to the statement in the report 
that “the cost of repetition is but a small proportion of the 
original cost,” on the ground that the cost of transmission of 
the message is not small, but a very large proportion of the 
total cost, and that the proportion of the total cost is exactly 
doubled by repetition. 

As to the conclusions of the examiner, the defendant says: 
“Defendant excepts to the conclusion and recommendation that 
the Commission should find that the existing message classi- 
fications of defendant are unreasonable, and particularly that 
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the limitation of liability to fifty dollars for messages not 
specially valued is unreasonable, and that the maximum lia- 
bility for an unrepeated message should be not less than five 
hundred dollars and for a repeated message five thousand 
dollars, the error being that the evidence does not justify the 
conclusion that the assumption of a risk of as much as five 
hundred dollars in exchange for the unrepeated message rate, 
and of five thousand dollars in exchange for the repeated mes- 
sage rate in the absence of special valuation, would not be an 
unreasonable burden on the defendant, and unjust, oppressive 
and confiscatory, and a taking of the defendant’s property with- 
out due process of law, contrary to the Fifth amendment.” 

“Encouraging the use of the valued message classification js 
the true solution for both companies and the public,” counsel 
say. “Valuing a message, if the public will make use of the 
opportunity offered to value it, results in all cases in complete 
protection to the extent of the valuation. It requires no time, 
and does not delay either the acceptance of the message or its 
transmission or delivery.” 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable excepts to the findings of the 
examiner on the ground that they are contrary to law or to the 
evidence and that the liability recommended by the examiner, 
in each instance, is beyond the power or authority of the Com. 
mission to fix. 

“The basis of the examiner’s recommendation is that the 
Western Union Telegraph Company is making large profits, 
and can afford to pay for errors and delay in the transmission 
of messages, and hence should be made to pay,” counsel for 
the company state in their brief. “No other reason is given. 
The present limited liability, as sustained by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is to be increased. 
The settled practice all over the world of this limited liability 
or of no liability at all is to be ignored. The difference between 
a telegram and an express package, or trunk, or freight, is 
lightly cast aside. Even the $50 limitation in an express com- 
pany’s receipt is not mentioned. 

“It is deliberately proposed, whenever there is a mistake in 
the transmission of a letter or syllable or word, or whenever 
there is an omission of the same, or whenever a party thinks 
too much time has been taken in the transmission or delivery 
of a telegram, to allow that party to go into court and collect 
damages, if he can prove damage. The recommendation is 
silent as to what will be sufficient proof of negligence on the 
part of the telegraph company. Apparently the mere error or 
delay will be sufficient to send the case to the jury with the 
usual result. 

“The complaint comes almost entirely from speculative 
concerns, who want instantaneous transmission and absolutely 
correct transmission or else damages. The banker, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant and the average citizen seems to recog: 
nize the fact that he is getting the cheapest and quickest and 
most accurate telegraph service on earth and he is not here 
complaining, but the intermediaries who make profits by quick 
turns: are here in full force and evidently have impressed the 
examiner.” 

“If the present legal defense is now swept away,” counsel 
state, “as is proposed by the examiner, up to $500 on unre- 
peated messages, and $5,000 on repeated messages, it is easy for 
anyone to foresee that speculation and fraud will run rampant 
and unrestrained. Gambling on the natural infirmities of the 
telegraph would be inevitable. There would be a flood of claims 
and a flood of litigation if they were not paid.” 

“And now,” counsel for the Postal continue, “merely be- 
cause the Western Union has been simple and foolish enough 
and short-sighted enough or grasping enough, to settle claims 
for favored customers in order to take telegraph business away 
from its competitor—although the Western Union as shown by 
the record already has an enormous business—it is proposed to 
penalize the whole telegraph business and put a premium on 
speculative claims by imposing an unheard of liability on tele- 
graph companies for the benefit of the few at the expense of 
the many.” 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS TO RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Secretary Houston stated October 21 that the ruling of 
Comptroller Warwick as to partial payments after September 1 
to railroads under the guaranty provisions of the law was final 
and that it would not be changed. He said, in effect, that the 
Department of Justice, to which, it is understood, the question 
had been submitted, had nothing to do with the matter. He 
said the thing for the railroads to do to get their money was 
to get their accounts in such shape that final settlement could 
be made in the near future. Officials of the Department of 
Justice denied that the question had been referred to them, al- 
though it was understood among representatives of the rail- 
roads that it had been. 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with traf- 
fic and transportation developments through The Daily 
Traffic World. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with trafic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Demurrage Accruing Pending Surrender of Bill 


New Jersey.—Question: In the matter of weather interfer- 
ence on order bill of lading shipments. The consignee does not 
surrender lading, due to the fact it is, in his opinion, useless 
to invest several thousand dollars for one or more days, when 
the weather will not allow unloading of shipment. The carrier 
insists that the fact that lading was not surrendered is proof 
shipment could not have been unloaded. From the shipper’s 
standpoint, it can clearly be seen that he did not lift draft, be- 
cause he could not unload contents of the car. We inclose letter 
as received from the carrier dealing with this subject. We ask 
you to advise us whereby it is permissible for the carrier to 
adopt such attitude. 

Answer: The position, shown by the carrier to have been 
taken in the attached letter, was that the shipment was not held 
for unloading, but for surrender of bill of lading, instead. Of 
course, where demurrage charges result from causes for which 
the owner is responsible they cannot be waived. Where the 
claim is that the carrier was holding the car at delivery point, 
pending the surrender of an order bill of lading by the consignee, 
such claim is entirely different from a claim for demurrage 
charges collected through weather interference. In order bills 
the consignee should surrender the same promptly on the carrier 
giving proper notice of arrival, even though the consignee may 
know that weather conditions would not allow unloading of ship- 
ment. Consequently, on the facts above submitted, it is our 
opinion that the carrier may properly hold that the demurrage 
charges accrued through the consignee’s failure to surrender 
order bill, and not by reason of any weather interference. 


Damages—Measure of 


Massachusetts.—Question: As subscribers to your paper 
issued in Chicago, Ill., The Traffic World, we would ask if you 
are in a position to quote us any rule or ruling through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative to replacement values 
on articles subject to a claim, where the price for the commodity 
has advanced at the time claim was made. 

The railroad will settle on original invoice price, while we 
claim replacement value. We are anxious to adjust this claim 
and if some ruling through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can be shown we think our claim will be promptly settled. 

Answer: The courts of law and not the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have jurisdiction over claims or suits for 
loss, damage or delay to shipments. 

The general rule is that where goods are lost or destroyed 
the carrier is liable for their value at the place of destination 
at the time they should have been delivered, with interest thereon 
from that date, less the unpaid cost of transportation. 

We know of no decision by a state or federal court to the 
effect that the carrier must pay damages on the basis of the 
advanced price of the duplicate shipment for the loss of the origi- 
nal shipment, and it is our opinion that the amount of damages 
for which a carrier would be held liable would not include the 
difference between the value of the shipment lost and what must 
be paid at a later date for a shipment to replace the one lost 
by the carrier. The measure of damages is the market value 
at destination at time the shipment should have been delivered. 


Shipper’s Load and Count 


Washington.—Question: Will you be kind enough to advise 
reference to authority for carriers to refuse an unconditional 
receipt to shippers of carload shipments, which have not been 
checked into the car by a representative of the carrier? It seems 
to be generally understood that shippers may demand a receipt 
Without notation “Shipper’s Load and Count,” if they request 
the shipment checked in the car and the carriers do not care 
to comply with this request, in consideration of the inconven- 
lence and expense to themselves. 


Answer: This question has received the consideration of 
the Commission in three cases, namely, Ponchatoula Farmers 
Association vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C. 513; In re Western 
Classification No. 51, 25 I, C. C. 442; and Louisiana State Rice 
Milling Co, vs. M. L. & T. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C. 511 The Com- 
mission held that, except at any of its public stations where it 
Provides facilities for the receipt and delivery of freight, the 
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carrier was justified in placing the qualifying notation “Ship- 
per’s Load and Count” on bills of lading and that the carriers 
could not be required to send a representative to the shipper’s 
industry to check carload freight loaded at such industries. 


‘Commodity Rate Must Be Applied Unless Provision is Made for 


Alternative Use of Class Rates 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Pennsylvania Railroad I. C. C. 
3217 is a class rate tariff for points on the N. Y. P. & N. and 
shows a class rate of 21% cents per 100 pounds on potatoes from 
Norfolk, Va., to Philadelphia. I. C. C. No. 3220 quotes commodity 
rates on potatoes between above points at 42 cents per standard 
barrel, which is a higher rate than the class rate mentioned 
above. 

Is, in your opinion, the carrier entitled or obliged to assess 
charges on the commodity rate tariff even though rates are 
higher than the class rates? It appears to us that the commod- 
ity tariff rate should be lower than the class rate, it being under 
the object of commodity rates to facilitate the handling of cer- 
tain commodities between certain points, and if, as in this case, 
this object has not been achieved, have we any redress and with 
whom should the complaint be made? 

Answer: Rule 7-A of Tariff Circular No. 18-A of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission provides: 

“In every instance where a commodity rate is named in a 
tariff upon a commodity and between specified points such com- 
modity rate is the lawful rate and the only rate that may be 
used with relation to that traffic between those points, even 
though a class rate or some combination may make lower. The 
naming of a commodity rate on any article or character of 
traffic takes such article or traffic out of the classification and 
out of the class rates between the points to which such com- 
modity rate applies. 

“Class rates or commodity rates may be made for specified 
mixed shipments and will be the lawful rates for such mixtures, 
even though certain parts of the mixtures are covered by class 
or commodity rates when shipped separately.” 

A complaint should be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This may be either in the form of an informal or 
a formal complaint setting forth the facts and asking that relief 
be afforded. 

Carload Rating for Carload Service 


Louisiana.—Question: There was loaded at B a shipment 
of velvet beans in March, 1920, weighing 30,000 pounds. Ship- 
ment was loaded by the consignor. Under Southern Classifica- 
tion this shipment is classed D, both C. L, and L. C. L., the rate 
for C. L. and L. C, L. being the same, but minimum for C. L. 
being 36,000 pounds. Carrier claims that because shipper loaded 
the car, they must assess the carload minimum on same. 

We understand that the rule in the Southern Classification 
which they claim covers this shipment was made for the benefit 
of the shipper in securing a carload rate where the L. C. L. 
shipment at L. C. L. rate figured more revenue for the carrier 
than the carload minimum at the carload rate would figure. As 
the carrier would now apply the rule they would put a penalty 
on a shipment of L. C. L. quantity because they were not al- 
lowed the privilege and expense of loading same. Are their 
conclusions correct? 

Answer: Section 3 of rule 15, of Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 (Southern Classification 44), provides that “when freight 
is loaded in a car by shipper and tendered as a carload shipment, 
and the car is forwarded without other freight therein, the ship- 
ment will be charged for as a carload.” 

Under the classification referred to above, the minimum 
weight in connection with the carload rating on velvet beans, in 
packages or in bulk, is 36,000 pounds. The less-than-carload rat- 
ing applies only on shipments in packages. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in a number of 
cases, ruled that where shipments are tendered to the carrier 
as carload shipments, the carload rate and carload minimum 
weight must be assessed, even though the less-than-carload rate 
at actual weight would make lower charges. In these cases the 
Commission has distinguished a carload shipment from a less- 
than-carload shipment, basing the distinction upon the manner 
in which the shipment is tendered to the carrier. 

The following cases are cited as examples: Walter A. Zel- 
necker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co. et al., 51 I. C. C. 133; 
Columbian Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., 45 I. C. C. 173; 
Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al., 42 I. C. C. 335, and 
Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 711. 

In the case of Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C. 
711, the Commission held that while the complainant did not 
request the exclusive use of a car, it did request it placed on 
its sidetrack for loading L. C. L. shipments, and failed to mark 
each article with the name of consignee and destination, in com- 
pliance with the classification requirements and that, therefore, 
it was proper to collect the carload rate at the carload minimum. 

Rule 6 of Consolidated Classification No, 1 requires that 
L. C. L. shipments, other than those which fully occupy the 
visible capacity of a car, or that weigh 24,000 pounds or more, 
must be marked in accordance with the provisions thereof. 

Therefore, unless your shipment was properly marked, the 
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carrier is warranted in assessing the carload rate at the carload 
minimum. 


Use of Rates as Factors for Constructing Through Rates Carried 
in Tariffs Which Do Not Refer to Kelley’s Tariff 228 


Maryland.—Question: Kindly let us have your interpreta- 
tion of the following tariff provision: 

Agent Kelly’s I. C. C. No. 1, section 4, in furnishing basis for 
constructing combination rates on lumber, states that the full 
class rate factor, without deduction, if any, is to be added to the 
commodity rate factors arrived at by the method shown in sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 

This section also states, in the parenthetical lines of the 
first paragraph, that the method of construction outlined in this 
section will apply when one or more commodity factors are used 
in combination with class rate factors. It has been claimed by 
some that unless the class rate tariff from which class rate fac- 
tor is obtained specifically states that it is subject to the Kelly 
Combination Tariff, even if the commodity rate factors are 
subject to the tariff, that Kelly’s I. C. C. No. 1 is not applicable 
and full combination of locals should be applied. I also notice 
that it is stated under rules and regulations of this tariff that 
it will only apply where individual tariffs state that rates shown 
are subject to Kelly’s I. C. C. No. 1 in the construction of com- 
bination rates. In your opinion when you have a class rate 
factor not subject to the combination tariff and a commodity 
rate factor, that is, can the deduction be made on the commodity 
rate factor in the method prescribed and to the sum of the 
commodity rate factor thus established and the full class rate 
factor 5 cents per cwt. added? It is readily seen that when the 
deduction from the commodity rate factor is even 5 cents it 
would make no difference in the result, as it would simply be 
a question of deducting and adding this amount. But when the 
schedule of rates as specified in section 5 is used for determin- 
ing commodity rate factor, the result would be somewhat less 
than the full combination of locals. 

Answer: In our opinion, the basis for constructing through 
rates on lumber as provided for in W. J. Kelly’s Tariff No. 228, 
I. C. C. No. US-1, may be used, even though the tariff naming 
the class rate does not make reference to W. J. Kelley’s Tariff 
No. 228, for the reason that the full class rate, without deduction, 
is used as a factor. 

In accordance with Circular No. 8 of the Division of Liquida- 
tion Claims, United States Railroad Administration, this question 
has been the subject of correspondence between that division 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission and is now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in formal proceeding. 


Claims—Time Within Which to File 


Pennsylvania.—Question: For the writer’s benefit, please 
advise if there has ever been passed through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a ruling whereby the American Railway 
Express Company’s claim department flatly turns down a dam- 
age claim (all necessary papers attached to the claim), for the 
reason that their claim department was not notified until after 
a period of forty-eight hours had elapsed after their delivery to 
consignee. 

The writer contends that the ruling was recommended but 
never passed; also that this forty-eight-hour limit is one estab- 
lished with the express line’s claim department only and cannot 
be used against a claim for damages, when the circumstances 
are proven to the express company that damages did not occur 
while in the hands of the consignee and that for some unseen 
reason notice was not given before the forty-eight-hour expira- 
tion. 

Answer: Under the provisions of the Uniform Express Re- 
ceipt claims for loss, damage or delay must be filed with the 
express company at point of origin or delivery within four months 
after delivery, or, in case of failure to deliver, after a reasonable 
time for delivery has elapsed. 

While, in the case of concealed losses, proof thereof is more 
difficult unless prompt report is made, claims for such losses, if 
supported by proper legal proof, are valid claims, and there are 
no rulings of the courts or of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that notice of such claims or any other claims for loss or 
damage must be given a carrier within forty-eight hours after 
delivery of the shipment to consignee. 

Suits—Time Within Which to File 


New Jersey.—Question: Under date of September 6, 1918, 
we filed claim for shortage, $41.26. Under date of December 16, 
1918, our claim was refused by the carrier. On taking the mat- 
ter up with good authorities, they advised claim should be col- 
lectable, if suit was instituted in local courts. Kindly advise us 
if the two year and one day provision would bar payment of 
this claim, owing to the fact it was filed September 6 and de- 
clined December 16, 1918. 

Answer: In the past some of the carriers took the position 
that the two year and one day limitation contained in the bill 
of lading was a valid defense, and that they could not lawfully 
waive that defense and pay claims as to which no suit had been 
brought within that period, even though the claims were meri- 
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torious and even though the delay in disposing of the claims 
was due to the fault of the carrier. 

In Decker & Sons vs. Director-General, 55 I. C. C. 453, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, however, held that the de- 
fendants’ bill of lading provisions with respect to the filing of 
claims or the institution of suits on account of loss, damage 
or delay did not prohibit the payment of meritorious claims, if 
seasonably filed with the carrier, after the two year and one day 
period prescribed in the bill of lading as the maximum period for 
instituting suit, has elapsed. 

Under the decision of the Commission, which resulted in 
the incorporation in the bill of lading of the present provisions 
with respect to the time for instituting suits, the carrier in 
question should, and probably will, upon your referring them to 
this decision, settle your suit. 


Removal of Discrimination Against Interstate Commerce Due 
to Lower Intrastate Rate 


Missouri.—Question: Where the recent rate advances 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Public Service Commission of a state have the effect of 
making the spread greater from one market to another 
than that prescribed upon a certain commodity by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in a formal complaint, should 
not claims be filed for overcharge to the extent that the pre- 
scribed differential is exceeded, it being understood that the 
decision was made to remove an unjustly prejudicial situation, 
the Commission specifically stating that the rates to one market 
shall not be greater than 5 cents per hundred than those con- 
temporaneously maintained to another market? 

Answer: Inasmuch as the lawful rates have been assessed, 
until the Interstate Commerce Commission upon complaint and 
after a full hearing in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 4 of section 14 of the interstate commerce act, has found 
that the rates prescribed by the state commission cause an undue 
or unreasonable advantage, preference, or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in intrastate commerce on the one hand 
and interstate commerce on the other hand, and has prescribed 
the rate which will, in its judgment, remove such advantage, 
preference, prejudice or discrimination, claims for reparation 
will not receive the favorable attention of the Commission. 


Loss in Shipment Moving Under Clear Record 


Virginia.—Question: On September 8, 1920, a firm in Texas 
shipped us a car of sulphur. There was attached to the bill 
of lading sworn weight certificate of the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau indicating that car contained 83,200 pounds 
net. Upon arrival at destination car was reweighed by the 
Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau and found to contain 
but 67,950 pounds net, a difference of 15,250 pounds. The car 
appeared to be in good condition and seals intact. Please ad- 
vise if we have claim against the railroad for difference in 
weight. 

Answer: The mere finding of a carrier that no loss oc- 
curred while the car was in transit is no legal defense to a 
claim for shortage supported by sufficient evidence showing the 
actual loading weight at shipping point and a lesser weight at 
destination point. The courts have generally held that if the 
owner shows satisfactory evidence that a certain quantity of 
goods had been loaded at shipping point and that a lesser 
quantity had been received at destination point, the carrier is 
prima facie liable for the difference, and places upon the carrier 
the burden of proving that the shipper did not in fact load the 
quantity alleged, or that the loss occurred through improper 
loading by the shipper, or that the difference in weight was 
caused by shrinkage, evaporation, or other causes over which 
the carrier had no control. 

In the case of Baker vs. H. Dottlinger Roller Mills Co., 
203 S. W. 798, the court held that the weights of goods shipped 
stated in the bill of lading being prima facie evidence of the 
amount received, the burden is on the carrier to show that it 
did not receive such amount. The shipment consisted of a 
car of bulk wheat weighed at point of origin by an employe of 
the grain company, the ascertained weight being shown in the 
bill of lading, the car moving under clear records to destina- 
tion, the grain being again weighed and the destination weights 
showing a difference of 89 bushels from that of the origin weight. 

The court held that unless the carrier could show that the 
weights were incorrect the presumption was the loss of grail 
occurred during the time the car was in transit and that the 
burden was upon the carrier to show that it did not receive 
the amount stated in the bill of lading. 

Interest on Loss and Damage Claims 


Oklahoma.—Question: On August 21, 1919, we placed claim 
for damaged syrup, against the Rock Island Railroad, moved 
from New York City to Oklahoma City, for $740.60. We later 
corrected this claim to $785.73. We have had continual cor 
respondence with W. O. Bunger and the United States Railroad 
Administration at Chicago and find authority was given on 
August 7, 1920, to pay this claim, but up to this date we have 
not received payment. This claim includes interest on over 
charge of about four dollars, but the rest is for damage. ID 
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your opinion, could we collect interest from them for the dam- 
age of the value of the goods at any rate for any length of 
time? 

Answer: Under the general rule of common law, interest 
is an element of damages which may be recovered against car- 
riers for loss of or injury to goods. The decisions of the courts 
of the various states have not, however, been entirely uniform 
with respect to allowing interest on the amount of damages, 
but inasmuch as the United States Supreme Court’s decision 
in the McCaull-Dinsmore case, affirming the decisions of the 
federal district court and circuit court of appeals holding that 
the provision in the carriers’ bill of lading, which makes the 
measure of damages, for which the carrier is liable, the value 
of the goods at place and time of shipment, is a limitation 
of liability and that the common law rule as to the measure 
of damages, which includes interest, is the proper rule to apply, 
it would seem to follow that interest must be allowed as an 
element of damages in all cases. 


Freight Charges Based on Valuation of Shipment 


California.—Question: Item No. 655, Countiss’ Tariff 1-R, 
provides rate of $3.12% on rugs, actual value not exceeding 
$100 each. Shippers of rugs in “A” territory are forwarding 
rugs valued over $100 and indorsing bill of lading as follows: 
“Value of each rug does not exceed $100 each.” Delivering car- 
riers here examine packages and if, in judgment of inspector, 
the rugs are valued over $100 each, freight rates are assessed 
under class rates according to said appraisement. Please ad- 
vise if the carriers are justified in this action, or if they should 
accept the shipper’s notation as to value and charge freight 
accordingly. 

Answer: Based upon the views of the examiner in Docket 
No. 10648, the rate shown in item 655 of R. H. Countiss’ Tariff 
1-R covers only shipments of an actual value not exceeding 
$100 each, as this is not a released rate as contemplated by the 
Cummins amendment, and shipments of greater value cannot be 
made on this rate, but must move on ratings provided in the 
Western Classification. 

In the report proposed by Chief Examiner Henry Thurtell 
in Docket No. 10648, Gold Hunter Mining & Smelting Company 
et al. vs. Northern Pacific Railway Company, Director-General 
et al., which case involved rates on ore and concentrates of a 
“value per ton not exceeding $60, $65 and $100,” the complain- 
ants alleged that the rates were in violation of the Cummins 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce, in that the carriers 
had not complied with the Cummins amendment by obtaining 
the Commission’s permission to base their ore rates on the 
value of the ore. The examiner makes the following statement 
in his report: “Complainants maintain that the defendants have 
not complied with the Cummins amendments to the act by not 
obtaining our permission to base their ore rates on the value 
of the ore. Whatever the effect of these amendments, they 
could, of course, not apply to shipments moving prior to their 
enactment. The second Cummins amendment says: ‘The pro- 
visions hereof respecting liability for full actual loss, damage 
or injury * * * ghall net apply * * * to preperty * * * 
concerning which the carrier * * * shall have been or shall 
hereafter be expressly authorized or required by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish and maintain rates 
dependent upon the value declared in writing by the shipper or 
agreed upon in writing as the released value of the property, in 
which case such declaration or agreement shall have no other 
effect than to limit liability and recovery to an amount not 
exceeding the value so declared or released, and shall not, so 
far as relates to values, be held to be a violation of section 10 
of this act.’ The primary purpose of these amendments is to 
prevent any limitation of liability for loss or damage on the 
part of the carrier save such as we may approve. They do not 
expressly forbid rates predicated on actual value such as those 
in issue. Neither does the fact that the tariffs set forth a 
method for the ascertainment of that value, nor that the smelting 
company disregarded the tariff and made incorrect statements 
to the carrier as to the value of the shipments, and thereby, in 
many instances, obtained rates lower than those legally ap- 
plicable, tend to show that the rates under consideration were 
not based on actual value. It is apparent that the defendants’ 
liability on a particular shipment under the rates is not re- 
Stricted to any amounts stated in the tariffs.” 

Should the Commission adopt the report of the examiner in 
this case, its holding will be, it appears, contrary to its decision 
mM several other cases involving this question, particularly the 
decision in Docket 8549, J. B. Williams Company vs. Hartford 
& New York Transportation Company et al., 48 I. C. C. 269, 
Mvolving the value of soap. In this case the Commission, on 
Page 274, stated: “We think that the principles announced in 
that case, which were followed in Live Stock Classification, 47 
I. C. C. 335, are controlling here. Under the act, as now 
amended, we cannot fairly or effectively differentiate between 
released rates and rates based on actual value, for the reason 
that carriers can have no knowledge of the actual value except 
as declared by the shipper. In view of the fact that the rates 


assailed require a declaration of value by the shipper, and were 
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published without our authority, we are of the opinion that they 
are unlawful. The record does not afford a satisfactory basis 
for the fixing of proper rates for the future. The case will be 
held open pending the publication of rates revised in accord- 
ance with our conclusions herein. If this is not done within a 
reasonable time, the matter may be called to our attention and 
the case will be assigned for further hearing with a view of 
making an adequate record upon which to base an order for the 
future.” 

The Commission has, in the following cases, in passing upon 
particular rates, stated its views as to the effect of the Cummins 
amendment upon the publication of rates in which a declared, 
released or actual valuation is shown: In re Cummins amend- 
ment, 33 I. C. C. 682; In the Matter of Express Rates, etc., 
43 I. C. C. 510; I. and S. Docket No. 956, Live Stock Classifica- 
tion, 47 I. C. C. 335; J. B. Williams Company vs. H. & N. Y. T. 
Co., 48 I. C. C. 269; Buckeye Cotton Oil Company vs. G. M. & N. 
Railway Company, 50 I. C. C. 32; and Silk Association of Amer- 
ica vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 50 I. C. C. 50. 

On pages 513 and 514 of its decision in Docket No. 4198, 
43 I. C. C. 510, the Commission said: “The act, as amended, 
fixes upon the carrier liability for the full actual loss, damage, 
or injury caused by it to ordinary live stock and invalidates any 
limitation or attempted limitation of that liability, wherever or 
in whatever form it is found. Ordinary live stock is excepted 
from the property as to which we are empowered to authorize 
or require the establishment of rates dependent upon declared 
or released value. If rates on ordinary live stock, dependent 
upon declared value, could lawfully be maintained without au- 
thorization by the Commission, there might and probably would 
be instances in which conflict would arise as between the lia- 
bility imposed by the act upon the carrier and the prohibitions 
of section 10 of the act affecting shippers. We cannot, in view 
of the provisions of the law, authorize or sanction such rates 
upon ordinary live stock; neither can they lawfully be main- 
tained upon any other character of traffic except under author- 
ization duly granted by the Commission. Under such authority 
both shipper and carrier are fully protected and the full spirit 
of the law is observed.” 

Again, in considering rates on commodities other than ordi- 
nary live stock, the Commission, on page 33, of its opinion in 
Docket 9694, Buckeye Cotton Oil Company vs. G. M. & N. Rail- 
way, 50 I. C. C. 33, said: ‘We are asked only to approve the 
existing rates on blackstrap from Mobile to Memphis, so that 
they may be interpreted and used in the same manner as are 
the rates to St. Louis. The Cummins amendment requires rates 
on domestic traffic, based on value, to be expressly authorized 
by us before they can be regarded lawful. These rates were 
not so authorized and are, therefore, unlawful, Williams Company 
vs. H. & N. Y. T. Company, 48 I. C. C. 269. 


From the portions of the Commission’s opinions quoted 
above, it seems clear that the Commission’s view is that any 
valuation, whether actual, declared or released, carried in con- 
nection with a published rate is unlawful unless authorized by 
a specific released rate order, or by the Commission in a re- 
ported opinion (the valuation carried in connection with the rate 
in question has not been so authorized), notwithstanding the 
proposed report of the examiner in the case referred to above. 


Evidence Regarding Lost Weight of Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: We find on page 201 of Volume 25 
of The Traffic World, issue of January 31, 1920, your statement 
to the effect that “A carrier collecting freight on the basis of 
a point of origin shipment which was 20,000 pounds more than 
that shown at destination point, thereby creates the presump- 
tion that a greater weight was received at shipping point, and 
that the difference in weight was lost in transit through the 
fault or negligence of the carrier, and places upon the carrier 
the burden of proving the contrary or that the loss occurred 
from causes for which it was not responsible.” We would as- 
sume, further, that in case a loss and damage claim is presented, 
that obligation would be entirely upon the carrier to prove that 
a lesser weight had been received. We would thank you to 
advise us the court that handed down this ruling and also make 
complete reference to the decision in question. 

Answer: <A comparatively recent case dealing with a short- 
age in weight, in which the court’s decision was to the effect 
that the burden is upon the carrier to prove that the shipper 
did not in fact load the amount alleged, is that of Baker vs. 
Detlinger Roller Mills Company, 203 S. W. 788. 


Measure of Damages—Duplicate Shipment 

District of Columbia.—Question: A firm orders a special 
piece of machinery in accordance with certain specifications on 
a competitive bid basis and places the order with the lowest 
bidder at $653. The material is shipped by contractor and car- 
rier fails to make delivery, and after three months advises their 
inability to locate. It was necessary that this machine be se- 
cured for the use of the firm and competitive bid was again 
requested, the lowest bid received being $847. Can the claimant 
collect from the carriers on the basis of $847, the cost of the 
material at present time, or only on the basis of the invoice 
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value of the machine lost in transit? We would, however, ap- 
preciate any information which you have on similar cases, and 
have your opinion as to whether or not we may have any prece- 
dent to stand on to collect the claim at the present cost of re- 
placing the machine. 

Answer: Under the Cummins amendment, as interpreted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts, a car- 
rier is now liable for damages in lost or injured shipments to the 
full value of the shipment, lost or injured, as determined by the 
market price at destination at the time when the shipment should 
have arrived. However, this damage cannot be determined by 
the value of some other shipment moving at a future date, since 
the contract of carriage between the shipper and carrier covers 
only the particular shipment lost or damaged, and not some 
future shipment that might be sent in lieu thereof. Therefore, 
the value of the lost or damaged shipment at destination point 
at the time when it should have arrived, based on the market 
value of that shipment at that point, must control. 


Claim by Forwarders in Damaged Shipments 


Wisconsin.—Question: We operate consolidated cars of 
merchandise to various points throughout the country. Recently 
we loaded car to Cincinnati for distribution at that point, and 
this car was in a wreck and we were advised all the shipments 
were destroyed with the exception of several motors. We had 
about 150 shipments from about 25 different shippers in this 
car, and we have requested them to file claim with us for the 
value of their consignments. However, we are trying to find 
out just how our company will be reimbursed for the actual 
labor performed in loading the car, and overhead which nat- 
urally goes with it, and the amount of profit which we would 
have realized had this car gone through to Cincinnati and the 
shipments been reforwarded to destination in good order. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has held 
that C. L. rates should not be denied on mixed merchandise 
shipped by a forwarding agent, because the shipper is not the 
owner of the property. Sheldon & Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
R. R. Co., Unreported Opinion A-276. The courts have also held 
that a forwarder of freight is a shipper. U.S. vs. Lehigh Valley 
R. Co., 222 Federal 685. In the case of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. D. L. & W. R. Co., 220 U. S. 2385, the United 
States Supreme Court held that, as toward the railroad, the for- 
warder was consignor and consignee, and although he may not 
be the owner, that fact does not concern the carrier; that, for 
all legal intents, the forwarder is the shipper of the goods. 

From this it follows that if you were the consignor of the 
shipment in question, and executed a bill of lading with the 
carrier in which you appear as the shipper, that you are wholly 
bound by the provisions of the contract of carriage. Under this 
contract, and the interpretation thereof by the United States 
Supreme Court in the McCaull-Dinsmore case, the measure of 
damages for which a carrier is liable in lost or injured ship- 
ments is the value of the property at destination at the time 
it should have arrived. Consequently, you could not include in 
your claim for damages such items as cost for loading the car 
and the profits you would have realized through a safe delivery 
of the shipment at ultimate destination point. 


Damages to Perishable Freight Through Strike 


Illinois—Question: The writer has been a constant reader 
of your publication, but does not recall any questions being an- 
swered regarding the liability of carriers for delays to perish- 
able commodities during the trouble which existed for some 
time after April 8, on which date so-called switchmen’s strike 
took effect. It is the writer’s understanding that this was an 
unlawful strike, being neither recognized by the carriers nor 
the brotherhoods, and, in view of this, believe there is some 
question regarding carriers’ liability. 

We have, in particular, claim filed on a certain commodity 
which arrived at a certain point when this trouble was at its 
height and the car was sold without notice to ourselves. The 
claim has now been definitely declined and we would ask that 
you advise through your publication to what extent you would 
consider carriers liable for this conversion. 

Answer: The view of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as expressed in re Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 705, are that a 
carrier may not exempt itself from liability for loss or damages 
occurring from riots or strikes, but may exempt itself from 
“delay caused by riots or strikes,” if the carrier was free from 
negligence, the burden of proving freedom from such negligence 
being on the carrier. The Commission’s views seem to be sup- 
ported by the best court decisions. Michie on Carriers, Volume 
1, section 918, says, “The carrier is not liable where the delay 
is caused by its late employes, who have quit work and ceased 
to be employes,” and cites court decisions from Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Texas in support of the same. 

Therefore, if no negligence can be proven against the car- 
rier for delay of your shipment, and the same resulted from an 
unlawful strike of the carrier’s employes, for which failure to 
exercise reasonable diligence can be imputed to the carrier, and 
the carrier exercised due care in view of the fact that the goods 
were perishable, and sold them so as to prevent further damage 
and in accordance with tariff regulations covering the sale of 
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perishable goods, it is our opinion, on the facts you submit, that 
the carrier would be liable for only the balance remaining of 
the proceeds of the sale after deducting its proper freight 
charges. 

Delivery for Particular Vessel 

Kansas.—Question: We would like to inquire with ref- 
erence to an export shipment. This shipment was made on July 
13, to clear on a steamer sailing August 15, but was delayed by 
the railroad and did not arrive until August 24, and is still on 
hand in New Orleans, on account of dock trouble at Havana. 
Do we have any recourse against the Missouri Pacific for slow 
handling on this shipment? Their export lading carries a clause 
that they do not accept the shipment to clear on any particular 
steamer, but more than thirty days is an extraordinary long 
time on a shipment to New Orleans, and had it been handled 
with reasonable dispatch it should have arrived long before the 
steamer cleared. 

Answer: As a carrier, in the absence of a special contract, 
is not an insurer of the time when it will transport and deliver 
the shipment to a given destination, and as you state that the 
carrier’s tariff and contract covering the particular shipment 
expressly provided that it would not accept a shipment to clear 
on any particular steamers, the carrier would not be liable for 
failing to deliver the particular shipment in time to clear on 
the steamer sailing August 15, unless you can prove that the 
carrier took an unreasonable time in transporting the shipment 
to New Orleans. If more than thirty days to do so can be shown 
to be an unreasonable time, that is, if you can prove that ship- 
ments ordinarily move between said points in less time than 
that, you will then have established a prima facie case of un- 
reasonable delay against the carrier, but the carrier may show 
in defense that such delay was the result of causes over which 
it had no control and on account of which the law would hold 
the carrier blameless. 


DAMAGES TO LIVE STOCK 


Everett C. Brown, president of the National Livestock Ex- 
change, has called a conference to be held in Chicago, November 
5, to discuss means of reducing the losses resulting from dam- 
ages to live stock after it leaves the farm. The conference will 
be attended by livestock producers, railroad officials, meat pack- 
ers, representatives of farm organizations, stockyards and co- 
operative shipping organizations. In explaining the call for this 
conference, Mr. Brown said: 

“Annual losses on livestock—losses occurring after the ani- 
mals‘leave the farm—probably exceed $25,000,000 and take away 
millions of pounds of meat from the nation’s supply. It is esti- 
mated that bruises alone last year caused a monetary loss ap- 
proaching $15,000,000. Meat which otherwise would have been 
edible was converted into inedible products. Most of the losses 
under consideration are preventable. 

“Railroads, stockyards, livestock exchanges, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, shippers and other factors in the 
meat and livestock industry in every part of the United States 
are now co-operating to reduce avoidable damages to livestock 
to a minimum. 

“Educational material showing the principal causes of losses 
occurring while the animals are on their way to market or to 
slaughter, and showing also effective methods of eliminating 
these losses, has been distributed throughout the country by 
shippers, stockyards, railroads and other agencies. Some of the 
largest railroad systems are co-operating in the movement, and 
the agricultural press is forwarding our efforts. 

“It is expected that further plans to be effected at the meet- 
ing here on November 5 will mean a tremendous saving to every 
one interested in livestock and meats, from producer to con- 
sumer.” 

Among those who will address the national conference are 
two Chicago men, W. J. Carmichael, Secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, and E. S. Waterbury, Chairman of 
the Committee on Bruised Livestock of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Other speakers will include F. S. Welsh of New 
York City, representing the New York Central Lines and W. A. 
Burnett of Nashville, Tennessee, prominent nationally as an ex- 
pert on traffic and livestock. 





PASSES ABOLISHED IN MEXICO 


. President de la Huerta of Mexico has abolished passes o2 
the National Railroad of Mexico, which is still under government 
control. It is said that the railroad issued about 20,000 passes 
every month, chiefly to men of political power in Mexico and 
their friends. The new order prevents the issuing of passes 
except to railroad employes. All others must pay if they ride. 
This will mean a considerable increase in the railroad’s pas 
senger revenues, if all who have been riding on passes continue 
to travel as in the past and pay fares. If the users of the 20,000 
passes monthly give up travel and stay at home there will be 
less crowding of cars. On some trains many persons have been 
forced to stand all night, all seats being filled. Politicians wh? 
have traveled much at no cost do not like the anti-pass orde?, 
but it is generally hailed as a needed reform. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 






A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


~~ 


UNION STATION AT NEW ORLEANS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As a matter of interest, I beg to advise you that about a 
week ago there was a conference held at which were present 
the presidents or their representatives of 
Board of Trade, the New Orleans Stock Exchange, New Orleans 
Clearing House, Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange, New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce and a representative of one of 
the New Orleans newspapers. 

It was the sense of the meeting that a union station is 
almost an imperative need for the city of New Orleans, and 
those present pledged their support to any proper plan that 
might be formulated to secure for the city such a union station. 

The matter has been called to the attention of the trunk 
lines entering New Orleans, to Governor John M. Parker, Mar- 
tin Behrman, mayor, city of New Orleans, and to members of 
the Louisiana Railroad Commission. 

Considerable interest has been manifested by the mayor, 
the governor and the members of the railroad commission, and 
letters received from the executives of several of the trunk lines 
indicate that they will be glad to co-operate. 

It is realized that with the present financial stringency and 
the present urgent needs of the railroads, a station could not 
be built at once. We feel that time and thought must be given 
to the selection of a proper site, and the public must be aroused 
to a realization of the importance of such a station, and the 
full co-operation of the railroads must be secured. 

Warren Kearny, President, Board of Trade. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 15, 1920. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your editorial of August 28, “The Industrial 
Traffic Man,” and a comment on same in the October 9 issue, by 
J. A. MacLeod: 

They say there is a scarcity of men with traffic knowledge— 
of men who can work without a clock or, indeed, good men at 
all. If all this is so, why can’t a good man, with little use 
for a clock, except to get to work on time, with knowledge, but 
without the always demanded railroad experience, get a chance 
with some one of these concerns that want such a man? If 
a railroad man needs a clock to work by, why is he the better 
man? His experience, ss you say, is routine and red tape, so 
a technically trained man is worth as much and good for some- 
thing. Give such a man a chance to get experience, if he is 
interested, and has spent time and money to get a knowledge 
of traffic. He might develop with a chance to make good and, 
therefore, get more confidence. It seems that all industrial 
men were once in railroad work, yet, on the other hand, rail- 
roads don’t seem to want one who may have any feelings of 
industrial interest. So, of what use is a technical training, 
against railroad routine experience, which needs a clock to work 
by? H. C. Walker. 





Taunton, Mass., Oct. 15, 1920. 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS OF TARIFF 
CHANGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 
_ I note your editorial entitled “Freight Rate Committees” 
im the October 9 issue. 

The first paragraph of this editorial appears to arise because 
of certain remarks made by me at the N. I. T. League conven- 
Uon at Louisville. Apparently, I did not clarify my complaint. 

The complaint which I made had relation, primarily, to a 
case where the Western Trunk Line Committee made important 
advances in rates without giving interested shippers an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Mr. Boyd issued supplement No. 9 to his 
tariff 81-B, effective August 15. Our name is on Mr. Boyd’s mail- 
Ing list for the dockets of the Western Trunk Line Committee 
and also for the tariffs issued by that bureau. We should have 
received the supplement prior to its effective date, but the fact 
's that, for reasons which are unexplained, it was not received 
until it had been in effect for many days. It was received then 
only after we made a special request for it. 

In reply to our inquiry Mr. Boyd stated in part: 


r Beg to advise this change was one which was authorized by the 
- S. Railroad Administration under Freight Rate Authority 7287. 





the New Orleans‘ 





Such action is, I think you will agree, subject to criticism. 
In the first place, Mr. Boyd had full knowledge of our vital 
interest in rate changes in the tariff in question, and the least 
he could have done would have been to have furnished us 
promptly with a copy of the supplement. In the second place, 
the subject should have been docketed for consideration, in order 
to afford shippers an opportunity to be heard. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the executive 
officers of the carriers want to satisfy shippers on all proposi- 
tions of this kind. You will agree, however, that when an agent 
of the carriers is allowed to “slip over’ deals such as this, it 
is somewhat difficult to reconcile one’s mind to the idea that 
there is sincerity in the claim that the standing rate committees 
are established to give shippers an opportunity to be heard be- 
fore rate changes are made. 

We make no criticism of the personnel of the rate com- 
mittees. Generally speaking, the members of such committees 
are high-class men, and perfectly capable of passing judgment 
on propositions of any kind coming before them. It is my judg- 
ment, however, they are not given adequate authority to dis- 
pose of the subjects under their consideration, but, as I under- 
stand it, their recommendations are passed along to executive 
officers for approval. Shippers appear before these committees 
and present their arguments for or against rate changes, and 
at the conclusion of such hearing the shippers are usually told 
that “the matter will be taken under advisement.” 

Thereafter, it appears that the subjects are referred to the 
executive committees of the carriers, with the standing rate 
committee’s recommendations. After that, alas! 

We fully appreciate the splendid service offered by The 
Traffic World in the publication of dockets and tariff changes. 
Your services are such as should not be overlooked by any 
modern traffic office. However, these facts do not in any way 
detract from the complaint which we make in this case, and 
which, in all probability, other shippers will be obliged to make, 
of changes made in rates on their commodities hereafter. 

O. W. Tong, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Northern Potato Traffic Assn. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 12, 1920. 


RAILROAD OWNERS, EMPLOYES, AND 
THE PUBLIC 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Is it possible for someone to clear my mind on the above 
problems, so closely related that they become, to me, as one 
single subject? I have in mind the following facts: 

First—Every fair-minded person will recall that, long prior 
to the war and government control, carriers were in a sad plight 
due to, they claimed, deteriorated equipment, inefficient help, 
and an increased tonnage way beyond their abiilty to handle, and 
when the world war came government control became a fait 
accompli practically at their request before we (the people) 
knew such a move was contemplated. 


Second—It is an acknowledged fact that to the government 
was handed over a transportation system so demoralized that, 
had it been compelled to attempt handling the tonnage incident 
to the war proper, the whole fabric would have crumbled to 
pieces. A proper handling of all war activities would not per- 
mit such a condition to develop and, instead, our government 
took control of the entire system and not alone handled an. 
unprecedented tonnage for the allies, but handled, almost with- 
out a hitch, the tremendous tonnage necessary to the equipment 
and transportation of an army of five million men, in addition 
to which industries throughout the country received a measure 
of service—in all, an achievement unequaled by any nation in 
the world and one every American ought to be proud of. 

Third—As promised, at the appointed time, after consider- 
able noise in the halls of Congress, pro and con, the railroads 
were returned to private owners, with a guaranteed revenue— 
an indirect tax on the people without their consent. 

Fourth—It is a well-known fact that three months after the 
return of the roads, they came back to the government appeal- 
ing for assistance and secured special legislative acts further 
guaranteeing them a certain revenue, and creating for them, 
more and more, a system of protection and assistance denied 
any other interests in the country, making of our country the 
blind “daddy” of the carriers, or, in plain words, putting into 
effect government control for the benefit of the owners-only. 
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Fifth—Immediately upon return of the roads the service 
given the public by carriers could not very well have been worse. 
The answer to a more than dissatisfied public was that carriers 
were helpless, due to their most efficient help having quit the 
service and gone to commercial enterprises, where salaries were 
higher, and that they were confronted by a demand for increase 
in wages and salaries by employes in general which they were 
unable to grant on account of insufficient revenues, etc. In 
order to assist both employes and the carriers, Washington 
finally authorized carriers to make a large percentage of the 
increase asked for and, at the same time, authorized carriers to 
tax the public to the extent of over $2,000,000,000 per annum, both 
without the consent of the public—just an arbitrary move in 
favor of two classes at the expense of the whole nation. 

Sixth—The authorized increase in wages has now been in 
force for some time and the increased rates over two months, 
but the nation has been confronted with the same unsatisfactory 
service. The answer to complaints is the same old story of 
inefficient help, dilapidated equipment, strikes, etc. 

Seventh—Now what I wish to come to is that I have de- 
veloped, after a careful investigation of my own, that— 


(a) Notwithstanding an increased tonnage to handle, carriers 
have not made any very strong effort to increase or improve their 
cierical or operative forces. 

(b) That carriers are interpreting the law authorizing increased 
wages invariably in their favor and only in very few cases netting the 
men the increases they were supposed to get. 

(c) That there is a policy being worked out of reducing the forces 
at many points, increasing the wages of a few, but so increasing the 
work of each desk that you now have a force more than ever dissat- 
isfied, as every man is overburdened with work, all of which reacts 
on the poor, unprotected shipping public. 


EKighth—If the railroads are so helpless that they require 
a paternalistic form of government for their benefit and expect 
the public to come to their assistance at every bend in the road, 
the public must have the right to keep in thorough touch with 
their manner of handling the railroad situation of the country 
and insist that every dollar of increased revenue coming to them 
through special taxes levied for certain purposes be spent for 
those special purposes only, to the end of securing for the coun- 
try the best possible service obtainable. 

I believe that your magazine and the traffic organizations 
should demand a proper accounting from carriers as to the actual 
method put in force by them properly to improve the service 
they are giving the public. They have been furnished all the 
ammunition asked for and it is up to them to hit the bull’s eye or 
throw up the job. 

One road in Houston, at one stroke of the pen, reduced its 
local freight depot force by fourteen, divided the work among 
the remaining force, already overburdened with work, giving 
those retained an increase in wages by far smaller in amount 
than was being saved by the reduction in its force. This, I 
understand, is becoming more and more the practice throughout 
the country. 

A. L. Bacarisse, Traffic Manager, 
F. W. Heitman Company. 
Houston, Tex., Oct. 11, 1920. 


ADVANCES ON BAKERY GOODS 


Protest against increased classification ratings on bakery 
goods recently made effective in the South, “which resulted in 
freight rate increases ranging from 10 to 43 per cent and over,” 
will be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, accord- 
ing to a bulletin sent to wholesale grocers throughout the United 
States by T. D. Guthrie, traffic manager of the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 


The fight is being led by the Cracker Bakers’ Association, 
comprising representatives from a number of the country’s larg- 
est baking concerns. Chief among these are L. Pittman, traffic 
manager of the Loose-Wiles Company, Kansas City; Charles 
Postel, of the Union Biscuit Company, St. Louis; and Edward 
Griswold, secretary of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Company, Inc., of New York. 

This committee, according to advices received by the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association from Brooks Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Company, under- 
took to have the advances in class ratings suspended but were 
unsuccessful in the attempt. It is now the intention of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Morgan says, to go before the Commission and make 
an attempt to have the former rates restored. 

The classification ratings on crackers against which the As- 
sociation is basing its protest became effective Aug. 15, according 
to Mr. Guthrie, in Supplement No. 7 to consolidated freight clas- 
sification No. 1. Through this, he says, the ratings in the South- 
ern states were made the same as those in the Western Classifi- 
cation territory and represented changes from second to first, 
third to second, fourth to second, and fifth to fourth-class classes, 
respectively. Considering the increases in rates approved by the 


Commission in Ex Parte 74, effective August 26, these classifi- 
cation increases are looked upon by shippers as being unwar- 
ranted, he says. 
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THE COST OF LABOR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Replying to the brief of the Railroad Administration in the 
matter of the interpretation and application of paragraph (3) of 
section 209 (f) of the transportation act, relating to the allow. 
ance to the railroads for maintenance during federal control and 
the guaranty period (see Traffic World, Sept. 4, p.449), the com- 
mittee of counsel for the Association of Railway Executives has 
filed a brief with the Commission reiterating the contention that 
the cost of labor means the cost of obtaining the performance of 
a unit of labor and that it is not determined by the amount of 
wages paid. 

“The government contends that the contract as written calls 
for a mere ‘money test,’ and requires only a comparison of the 
aggregate amount of money expended in the two periods (test 
period and the federal control and guaranty periods),”’ counsel 
for the carriers say. 

They say the government construes the standard contract as 
not requiring a comparison of the amounts of physical repara- 
tion, “except that, as the government contends, the parties have 
agreed that, for the purpose of adjusting their accounts, the com- 
parison of physical reparation is sufficiently reflected in the 
amount of money expended without reference to actual physical 
reparation.” 

“In other words,” the carriers aver, “the Director-General 
contends that, under the terms of the contract, all questions of 
the condition of the property at the time it is returned have been 
waived by the carriers and that the government has no respon- 
sibility whatever for this condition beyond expending an agreed 
sum of money. 

“This contention of the government can not be sustained un- 
less it is proposed to ignore not only the express terms of the 
contract itself, but the declared purpose and policy both of the 
President and of Congress, and the assurance given by both to 
the carriers as to the condition of their property when returned 
by the government to its owners. 

“Even if there were any doubt about the meaning of the 
term, ‘cost of labor,’ agreed upon by the parties and inserted in 
the contract, these words would, under the established canons of 
construction, necessarily be construed in light of the assurances 
of the President and the enactment of Congress.” 

Counsel review declarations made by the President at the 
time the roads were taken over by the government and provisions 
of the federal control act in support of their position on this 
point. 

Discussing the Railroad Administration’s contention that the 
“cost” of a thing is synonymous with the “price,” counsel say: 
“This manifestly is true only if the thing is the same. In this 
case price has reference to hourly or daily wage; cost has refer- 
ence to the labor job. The price of labor by the day or by the 
hour is, of course, not synonymous with the cost of labor to doa 
certain amount of physical reparation.” 

In support of their contentions the carriers use the following 
illustrations: 

“Tf, in order to satisfy the covenant of the government, it 
became necessary during federal control to put into the property 
100 tons of steel rails because in the period with which compari- 
son is required 100 tons of steel rails had been put into the 
property, the cost of labor to do that job would in no sense be 
synonymous with the price of labor by the day or by the hour; 
and yet if the physical reparation is required to be made in ac- 
cordance with the assurance of the President, with the require- 
ment of the act of Congress and of justice to the owners, it is 
entitled to have that quantity of 100 tons of steel rails not only 
bought but put into the property, and is entitled to have the cost 
of doing this piece of physical reparation paid by the government. 
If it cost the government less in labor than it had cost the car- 
rier, the government is, under the contract, entitled to the sav- 
ing; if more, it must pay the excess. 

“The cost of doing the maintenance involved in putting into 
the property this item of 100 tons of steel rails put in during the 
test period, would be made up of the cost of the rails plus the 
cost of labor of putting them in place. The cost of the labor 
would be made up of two elements,—the hourly wage and the 
number of hours consumed in doing the particular work. The 
proposal of the government is to equate the hourly wage and not 
to equate the number of hours. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the contention of the government is to equate only one element 
which makes up the cost of labor and to omit the other. It 
seems to us that this is utterly indefensible in the face of a col 
tract requiring the whole cost of labor to be equated. 


“For the purpose of testing further the correctness of the 
Director General’s interpretation of the word ‘cost’ let us assume 
that a given carrier imserted on the average during the test 
period 100,000 ties per annum; that one hour of labor was re 
quired for the insertion of each tie, and the price of labor was 
20 cents an hour. Let us further assume that during the perio 
of federal control the price of labor was 40 cents an hour, and it 
required an hour and a half to insert a tie of exactly the same 
kind inserted during the test period under similar conditions. Un- 
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der the Director General’s theory the cost of insertion of the tie 
during federal control would apparently be only 40 cents, 


whereas the actual cost is 60 cents. The Director General, there- 
fore, would, in determining the amount he would be required to 
expend for the insertion of ties during each year of federal con- 
trol, multiply the amount expended by the carrier for that pur- 
pose, to wit, $20,000 by two, the price of labor having doubled, 
and would secure a factor of $40,000. However, inasmuch as 
the actual cost to insert the ties was 60 cents, the $40,000 main- 
tenance allowance established by his method of equating would 
pay the cost of installation of only 66,666 ties, and notwithstand- 
ing the carrier had, on the average during each year of the test 
period, inserted 100,000 ties, the Director General would dis- 
charge his obligation to the carrier, so far as the insertion of 
ties was concerned, by inserting in each year of federal control 
only 66,666 ties, or two-thirds of the number inserted by the car- 
rier in each year of federal control. If, however, the Director 
General should have in fact inserted 100,000 ties in each year 
of federal control he would have, in addition to the discharge of 
his obligation as to the insertion of ties, have further charge of 
$20,000 per annum against the maintenance allowance of the 
carrier. Can such an interpretation of the word ‘cost’ as it ap- 
pears in paragraph (c) of Section 5, in view of what precedes 
and follows that word, be justified from the standpoint of the 
language of the contract, the federal control act, reason or jus- 
tice. Undoubtedly to get a proper equation factor for ascertain- 
ing the cost of any unit of physical reparation it is as necessary 
to consider the time employed in effecting such reparation as 
the price of the labor employed therein. 

“It seems to us there can be no escape from the conclusion 
that the term in the contract ‘cost of labor’ must be construed, 
in all matters capable of physical comparison, the entire cost of 
labor and not a part of it only.” 

“The sole test under the primary obligation of the adequacy 
of the expenditures made by the Director General is the physical 
condition of the property and its completeness of equipment at 
the beginning and at the end of federal control,” counsel further 
contend. 

“The Director General may discharge his primary main- 
tenance obligation by showing that the property of the carrier 
was returned to it in substantially as good repair and in sub- 
stantially as complete equipment as when taken over. He has 
at all times reserved to himself this right. Suppose the Direc- 
tor General elects to settle with the carrier under his primary 
obligation by returning its property in substantially as good re- 
pair and in substantially as complete equipment as when taken 
over. Who then bears the cost of the inefficiency of labor, and 
any and all costs in excess of the amount produced by equating 
only the price of labor and materials? Can it be questioned that 
in such case every factor of cost of such return, whether result- 
ing from inefficiency of labor or otherwise, must be borne by the 
Director General? Can it be further said that if the Director 
General elects to settle under the proviso that by that election 
he effectively shifts the responsibility to the carrier for inef- 
ficiency and other elements of labor costs not reflected in an 
equation based on prices only? If the Director General settles 
under his primary obligation he undoubtedly is not only respon- 
sible for, but. bears the burden of every element, including ineffi- 
ciency of labor, entering into such costs. What is there to indi- 
cate that a different rule is intended where the settlement is 
under the proviso? 


“Suppose the Director General elects to settle with one car- 
rier under his primary obligation and with another carrier under 
the proviso, must the contract be so interpreted that while he is, 
under his primary obligation, unqualifiedly required to bear all 
the cost (including that of inefficiency of labor) of returning the 
property in substantially as good repair and in substantially as 
complete equipment as when taken over, that the carrier which 
he elects to settle with under the proviso must bear all other 
costs than those reflected by the bare equation of the price of 
labor and material? It is reasonable to assume in the light of 
the language used in the agreement that it was contemplated 
such inequitable and discriminating results might be accom- 
plished thereunder? 


“Let us make another test of the reasonableness of the in- 
terpretation contended for by the Director General. A large ma- 
jority of the addition and betterments projects are in connection 
with maintenance work; that is to say, the same employes while 
engaged at one and the same time in the construction of addi- 
“ons and betterments and maintenance work, the two classes of 
Work going along concurrently. This was equally as true while 
the Director General was in charge of the properties as prior 
thereto. His employes were engaged at the same time in addi- 
Uon and betterments and maintenance work. The carrier is re- 
quired to pay to the Director General the cost of additions and 
betterments made by him to its property, and the Director Gen- 
eral is to allow the carrier a rate of compensation on the cost of 
such additions and betterments as computed by the Director 
General and charged to the carrier includes not only the increase 
ra the price of labor and materials, but every other element going 
° make for increased cost, including infficiency of labor. Are the 
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costs to the carrier of additions and betterments under the agree- 
ment to include the inefficiency of labor and materials, and the 
Director General to be reimbursed therefor, and yet similar costs 
incurred by the Director General in the maintenance of the prop- 
erty with the same employes and at the same time and on the 
same work to be treated, so far as such costs result from inef- 
ficiency of labor or cause other than increase in price of labor, 
so as to in effect charge to the carrier, rather than to the Direc- 
tor General, all of such maintenance expenses which result from 
such inefficiency of labor or causes other than increase in price 
of labor? 

“It is provided in paragraph (b) of Section 8 that no claim 
shall be made by the carrier against the Director General on 
the ground that the actual ‘cost’ of additions and betterments at 
the time of construction was greater than under other market 
or commercial conditions; in other words, the carrier must be 
charged with the actual cost of such additions and betterments, 
including that resulting from the inefficiency of labor, or causes 
other than increase in the price of labor. Is the meaning of the 
word ‘cost’ as used in paragraph (c) of Section 5 different from 
its meaning where used in paragraph (b) of Section 8? 

“Under paragraph (e) of Section 5 if the property of the car- 
rier in possession of the Director General is destroyed otherwise 
than by fire or public enemies and not restored or replaced, he 
must reimburse the carrier the cost of the restoration or replace- 
ment or the value of the property is to be charged to railway 
operating expenses. Does the word ‘cost’ as here used mean the 
same thing as the word ‘cost’ as used in paragraph (c) of Sec- 
tion 5? If so, under the carriers’ interpretation the Director 
General would be entitled to charge the entire cost of the restor- 
ation or replacement to operating expenses, but under the Direc- 
tor General’s contention all costs and elements of cost other 
than those based on price increases, including inefficiency of 
labor, would have to be borne by the Director General and not 
charged against the carrier. 

“Many carriers prior to federal control used a piece-work 
basis for compensation of shop and some of their other employes. 
Many other carriers had bonus systems based upon piece-work 
studies, and yet other carriers had other bases for securing a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. The ten hour day generally pre- 
vailed among maintenance employes, and particularly roadway 
and track maintenance men. The bases above referred to and 
other similar bases were discarded by the Director General and 
a basic eight hour day adopted, and a flat rate per day or per 
hour of compensation, with overtime pay, in many cases punitive, 
was substituted. Maintenance of way employes prior to federal 
control went to and from their employment on their own time. 
Under article 10 of supplement No. 8 to General Order 27 dated 
September 1, 1918, and effective that date, section men were as- 
sembled and went to and from a designated point on the com- 
pany’s time. The result of the establishment of a standard eight 
hour day reduced the actual working hours of the section men 
from ten to eight hours, and their traveling from a designated 
point to and from their work on the company’s time reduced the 
actual working time approximately another hour, with the result 
that the actual working day of the section men was reduced from 
10 to 7 hours. Under item 4 of supplement No. 7 of General 
Order 27, effective September 1, 1919, article 11-B it is provided: 

When employes are notified or called to work outside of the 


—- hours they will be paid a minimum allowance of three 
ours. 


“From October 20, 1919, under rule 60 of the National agree- 
ment with railroad shop employes one hour extra allowance was 
made to each employe each week regardless of the number of 
hours worked during the week where the employe was required 
to check in and out on his own time. This had particular ref- 
erence to shop men. These are mere illustrations of the effect on 
the cost to accomplish a particular unit of physical reparation 
resulting from the Director General’s orders and as demonstrat- 
ing the unfairness of limiting the adjustment required by para- 
graph (c) of Section 5 to the wage or price of labor. 


‘In addition thereto a large percentage of the skilled me- 
chanics in the employ of the railroad companies were either 
called into military service by the government, which was 
operating through the Director General the properties of the car- 
riers, or were attracted by higher wages paid by war industries 
at the instance of the government, to enter manufacturing pur- 
suits. As a result of the change of the bases of pay and other 
changes made by the Director General and the resulting decline 
in morale and the loss of skilled employes, it is a public fact, so 
well known that judicial knowledge might well be taken thereof, 
that the actual number of hours of labor required to accomplish 
a unit of physical reparation was in practically every case 
greater during federal control than during the test period, and 
consequently the actual cost of accomplishing any given amount 
of physical reparation far exceeded the mere increase in the price 
of materials and price of labor per day or per hour paid for main- 
tenance work. The Director General was in possession and con- 
trol of the properties of the carriers and determined the amount 
of wages to be paid, the basis on which the same should be paid,,. 
and extra allowances that might be made in the form of puni- 
tive overtime, free time and otherwise, and it is just that he 
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should be charged with the results of his own management in the 
maintenance of the properties of the carriers. It is manifestly 
unjust, in the light of the power and authority exercised by him, 
to say in effect the carrier must be responsible for all costs of 
the Director General’s maintenance, other than that resulting 
from an application of increase in the price of labor and material, 
and that this was what the carrier sought to do and it is what 
they believe they did by incorporation of paragraph (c) of Sec- 
tion 5 in the maintenance obligation of the Director General. 

“Would it not follow under the Director General’s interpreta- 
tion, that if a carrier inserting 100,000 first-class ties on an aver- 
age during the test period and these ties cost $1.00 each, the Di- 
rector General could comply with his obligation as to the re- 
placement of ties by inserting 100,000 second-grade or culled ties 
if such ties cost him $1.00 each? It is the carriers’ contention 
that it is the Director General’s obligation in restoring physical 
units to restore units of the same relative character and dur- 
ability as those installed by the carrier during the test period, 
and that it is his duty to bear the entire cost of the purchase 
and installation of such units. The adjustment required by para- 
graph (c) of Section 5 is mandatory and is applicable to all ex- 
penditures and charges mentioned or referred to in the proviso 
to paragraph 5-(a).” 


CLARK REVIEWS COAL SITUATION 


A review of the entire coal situation and the efforts being 
made by the Commission, the railroads, and the coal operators 
to speed up production and transportation of that commodity is 
contained in a letter received by Representative Thetus W. Sims, 
of Tennessee, from Chairman Clark, of the Commission. 

In the course of the letter, which was written as the result 
of protests made by the mayor of Jackson, Tenn., to Represen- 
tative Sims, Chairman Clark, discussing the exportation of coal 
as it affects the domestic supply. expressed the opinion that the 
Commission has no power to embargo the exportation of coal. 
He also questions the advisability of the exercise of such power 
even if the Commission had it because “such action would im: 
mediately precipitate very serious complications with some 
friendly foreign nations.” 

Chairman Clark’s letter, which was written under date of 
October 7, and made public by Representative Sims, was as 
follows: 

“Tl refer to the letter addressed to you on the 5th instant 
by the mayor of the city of Jackson, Tenn., which you left with 
me today. Mayor Johnson recites that dealers in Jackson have 
been unable to get coal. He says, ‘The price is so high our 
people cannot live and pay the price.’ He expresses the opinion 
that this is caused solely by high prices paid for export coal, 
and that the only relief he can see is to take the necessary steps 
to stop exportation of coal. 

“The price of coal in all localities is unusually high. In 
some instances that have come to our notice it has seemed al- 
most extortionate, but, as you know, our Commission is not 
vested with any power to regulate the price of coal. We have 
broad powers under the act to regulate in the interest of the 
public the transportation facilities of the carriers, and we have 
been endeavoring in the face of great difficulties to do the best 
possible in that direction. No doubt many causes contribute to 
the high prices of coal. There were substantially no reserves at 
the opening of the present coal year. The demand has been 
very heavy from every quarter and for all uses. The production 
has been interrupted on several occasions by strikes of coal 
miners. The distribution by railroad has been seriously inter- 
rupted at different times by strikes of railroad employes, par- 
ticularly yard men. 

“Despite these difficulties, however, it is shown in the last 
bulletin of the Geological Survey, which keeps the most authen- 
tic statistics on this subject, that the production of bituminous 
coal for the week ending September 25, was 11,817,000 tons, all 
of which was transported. The production for the year 1920 to 
and including September 25 was 392,747,000 tons as compared 
with a production of 341,276,000 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the year 1919. The production for 1920 is therefore 51% 
million tons less than that of the same period in 1918, but in 
1918 the production exceeded the consumption by 30,000,000 
tons. In 1919 the production was some 40,000,000 tons less than 
the consumption. If production can be kept up to that of the 
last few weeks there is little doubt that enough will be pro- 
duced to satisfy the demand. 

“The unusual demand for coal has been countrywide. High 
prices have prevailed everywhere. There is no doubt that along 
the Atlantic Seaboard, especially in localities that have been ac: 
customed to depend upon securing their supply through move- 
ment by rail and water, the prices have been affected by the 
bidding of export buyers. 

“Your correspondent says: 
passing through our city daily to ports for export.’ 


‘There are train loads of coal 
I can not 


understand how this can be, and am forced to the conclusion 
that he is mistaken in his understanding that this coal is mov- 
‘ing to ports for export. 


The normal movement of coal through 
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Jackson, Tenn., would be from Kentucky and Illinois mines, 
The Geological Survey bulletin shows on record of exportation 
of coal from any south Atlantic or gulf port south of Charleston, 
S. C. The ports to which coal moving through Jackson would 
naturally go would be New Orleans and Mobile. I believe I am 
correct in understanding that coal is not exported from either, 


“The exports from Charleston for the week ended Septem- 
ber 25 amount to 20,000 tons, and 1,000 tons were dumped there 
for coastwise movement inside the capes. The total coal dumped 
at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hampton 
Roads and Charleston for that week, including that which moved 
coastwise and including also that for bunker use of vessels, 
aggregated 1,277,000 tons. Of this amount 26,000 tons moved 
coastwise to New England, 582,000 tons were exported, 184,000 
tons were used for bunker purposes, 64,000 tons moved by water 
to points inside the capes, and 183,000 tons went for other mis. 
cellaneous purposes. It will thus be seen that during that week 
582,000 tons were exported through these ports, out of a pro- 
duction for the week, as above stated, of 11,817,000 tons. 


“Special efforts have been made to secure a movement of 
coal via the lakes to the northwest as that section necessarily 
depends in very large part upon coal so transported for its im- 
perative winter needs. It is physically impossible to supply 
that section by all-rail movements. That effort will doubtless 
be continued until the close of navigation on the lakes. A 
special effort was made for a time to increase the movement of 
coal to tidewater for coastwise movement to New England, 
which also depends in very large part upon water borne coal for 
its winter needs. The priority order which was in effect for a 
time on the New England coal effected in large part its pur- 
poses and was suspended some little time since. Special efforts 
have also been made to provide the current needs of public 
utilities, such as electric street railways, electric light plants, 
gas plants, schools and hospitals, and that effort is being con- 
tinued. In addition to these special efforts many individual sit- 
uations of pressing importance and obvious merit have been 
cared for by permits, and with it all there has been a studied 
and persistent effort to increase both the production and the 
distribution so that the general needs and wishes of the public 
might be met as fully as possible under all of the circumstances. 


“It is a very common thing to hear and see all of these dif- 
ficulties attributed to failure of the railroads to furnish ears, It 
is true that the railroads have not been able to furnish all of 
the cars that are needed or desired for this use, and the same is 
true with regard to cars for other uses. The available facilities 
following the experiences of the war period have not been and 
are not sufficient to meet the demands made upon them. The 
problem is to get the highest possible degree of efficiency out 
of the facilities that are available. That degree of efficiency 
has been lowered by various causes, including strikes, to which 
I have referred, despite which the record as to the volume of 
traffic transported during the period since federal control ter: 
minated or during the present calendar year compares very 
favorably with the records of trying periods in the past. 


“I have said that our Commission has no power to embargo 
the exportation of coal, but if we had that power it would be un- 
wise to exercise it hastily or without careful study of the re- 
sults that would follow. Such action would immediately pre 
cipitate very serious complications with some friendly foreign 
nations. We depend in large part upon Cuba for our supply of 
sugar and Cuba in turn depends upon us for coal. We depend 
in large part upon Canada for a supply of pulp wood and wood 
pulp for paper making, and in turn Canada depends in large 
measure upon us for coal. To arbitrarily stop or embargo ex 
portation of coal would invite retaliation and create serious 
troubles. 

“In our efforts to secure the largest possible production and 
transportation of coal we are having the active and cordial co 
operation of the coal operators as represented through the Na 
tional Coal Association and of the railroads as represented 
through a committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
as well as the representatives of many of the large users 0 
coal who in turn furnish service and essentials to the public. 
The matter is the subject of frequent and almost daily confer 
ferences, every one is being encouraged and spurred to do his 
best, and assuming that the production can be kept up to its 
present rate it is confidently believed that the needs and de 
mands of all localities will be substantialy met. Domestic user 
who have secured their winter suppy have been obliged to pay 
the unusual prices. It may not be a pleasant thing to col 
template but it is difficult to see how any one will be able 
get coal this year except by paying the usual prices. 

“If the dealers in Jackson have contracted with producel® 
for their supplies and are unable to secure them, and the mayo! 
will advise us of the needs, the names of the dealers, the names 
and localities of the mines and mining companies from which 
the coal has been purchased, and the mayor will undertake to 
see that the coal is devoted to supplying the domestic needs of 
the city, we will upon receipt of that information do everythilé 
consistently within our power to relieve the situation.” 
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October 23, 1920 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The production of soft coal passed the 12,000,000-ton mark 
the week ended October 9, the total output being estimated at 
12,075,000 net tons, an increase of 224,000 tons over the week of 
September 25, and of 706,000 tons over the week of October 2, 
according to the weekly report of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, under date of October 16. In point of total 
output, the performance of the week of October 9 was the best 
since January 17. 

The car shortage remains the dominant factor in limiting pro- 
duction, the Survey says. In the week ending October 2 the aver- 
age loss of time attributed to labor over the country as a whole 
amounted to only 10.8 per cent as against 22.4 per cent on ac- 
count of car shortage or other forms of transportation disability. 
No district reported loss of time for lack of orders. 

As to lake shipments, destination of lake cargo coal, tide- 
water shipments, exports, and rail shipments to New England, the 
Survey’s report says: 

“Dumpings of soft coal at Lake Erie ports during the week 
ended October 9 were still short of the million mark. The total 
at all ports is reported to the Geological Survey by the Ore and 
Coal Exchange as 971,262 tons, of which 924,763 tons were cargo 
coal and 46,499 vessel fuel. Although an increase of 89,000 tons 
over the preceding week, this was far below what has been done 
at this season in the past as is evidenced by the 1,263,000 tons 
dumped in the corresponding week of 1918. One cause of the 
depression of the lake movement during the weeks of October 2 
and 9 has undoubtedly been the recent strike in the Pittsburgh 
No. 8 district which ships in large volume to the lakes. 

“Dumpings on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of the pres- 
ent week (October 11-13) are reported by the American Railroad 
Association as 8,350 cars, as against 9,251 cars on the correspond- 
ing days of last week. The cause of the decrease is not yet ap- 
parent. 

“The cumulative lake movement from the opening of the sea- 
son now stands at 16,720,000 tons as against 24,177,000 in 1918 
and 20,005,000 in 1919. The year 1920 is thus still falling behind 
1918 but is slowly overtaking 1919. It is about seven and a half 
million tons behind 1918 and is still three and a quarter million 
tons behind 1919. 

“The destination of the limited tonnage of cargo coal ac- 
tually handled at lake ports in 1920 has not varied greatly from 
the normal as indicated by preceding seasons. Of the 14,604,000 
tons dumped up to September 30, 1920, 4,083,900 tons were for 
Canadian destinations. This was 28.0 per cent of the total, as 
against 24.3 per cent in 1918 and 20.9 per cent in 1919. The out- 
standing features of the distribution of the 10,521,000 tons shipped 
to American ports was a decrease in the proportion moving to 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, and an increase, not only in 
the proportion but the total amount going to Port Huron and De- 
troit River points. 

“The movement to tide increased during the week ended 
October 9. Cars dumped over tidewater piers numbered 27,697 as 
against 26,361 the preceding week. There was an increase at all 
five of the coal ports. 

The shipments to New England were 202,000 tons, almost ex- 
actly the same as during the preceding week. Exports declined 
slightly and there was an increase in the tonnage for bunker and 
other account. 


“September, although a 30-day month and containing the 
Labor Day holiday, set a new record for bituminous coal handled 
over tidewater piers. The total, as reported to the Geological 
Survey by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau, was 
5,447,000 net tons. This was an increase of 95,000 tons over Aug- 
ust, 1920, hitherto the record month. There was an increase in 
the tonnage both for New England and for export. New England 
shipments increased from 1,048,000 to 1,108,000 tons. Exports 
rose to a new record of 2,332,000 net tons. 


_ “The all rail movement to New England recovered again dur- 
Ing the week ended October 9. Cars forwarded through the five 
Hudson gateways are reported as 6,004, an increase of 1,078 cars 
over the preceding week and the largest since August 14. 


“In discussing coal exports it is important to distinguish 
between the land export trade to Canada and Mexico, which is 
permanent and proceeding normally this year, and those exports 
which move by sea. This seaborne trade is practically confined 
to bituminous coal. Before the European War it amounted to 
4,000,000 or 4,540,000 net tons a year, the bulk of which went to 
the West Indies and Central America. 


“The active foreign demand which developed late last year 
has so stimulated exports that during the first eight months of 
1920 seaborne shipments amounted to 12,892,000 tons. This was 
at the rate of over 19,000,000 tons a year, or more than twice the 
1919 exports and more than four times those of 1914. The out: 
standing feature of the 1920 export demand has been the remark: 
able increase in the shipments to France, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Egypt. Shipments to 
Italy, although larger than to any other country, have not in- 
creased as markedly as have those to the other countries named.” 
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The National Coal Association, October 18, issued the fol- 
lowing statement on the coal situation: 

“With the output of bituminous coal at the mines now run- 
ning at over 12,000,000 tons a week, the soft coal shortage situa- 
tion, which was so threatening early in the summer, is rapidly 
clearing up. Official figures of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey for the week ended October 9 show an output of 12,075,000 
tons of soft coal. The week ended last Saturday (October 16), 
it is unofficially estimated, will run even higher. 

“This 12,000,000 ton-a-week output, which the operators, 
weeks ago, fixed as the goal, has been achieved through aggres- 
sive cooperation of the railroads running to the mining fields 
which, within the last two weeks, have greatly increased the sup- 
ply of open top cars at the mines. 

“The average weekly output at the soft coal mines was 11,- 
728,250 tons for the four weeks ended October 9. Prior to that it 
had been rununing at approximately 10,500,000 tons a week. The 
railroad executives say that, working under the recent priority 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, they will be fully 
able to supply enough cars to insure the 12,000,000 ton-a-week out- 
put as long as exigency requires it. 

“With the achievement of the 12,000,000 ton output a week, 
the entire soft coal situation has appreciably eased up. Acute 
shortages in immediate supply in the middle west and in other 
parts of the country are now being met in such a way as definitely 
to indicate that the worst of the soft coal stringency is over. 

“Quick results have obtained in relieving the household sit- 
uation in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Eastern Tennessee, Eastern 
Kentucky and Western Pennsylvania where, up to 10 days ago, 
much concern had been felt over immediate supply. Working 
under the new program, calling for 2100 cars a day, or 105,000 
tons of soft coal, the railroads are now shipping coal to fill emer- 
gency wants in those states. While the car supply at mines in 
Southern Ohio was short of the schedules allotment during last 
week, railroad executives explain that this was due to the neces- 
sary diversion of cars to the beet sugar industry, and that they 
have arranged to overcome this shortage at the mines at once. 

“Reports of the National Coal Association show that Chicago, 
St. Louis and distributing points along the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Valley are now getting sufficient soft coal shipments for 
immediate wants. The railroads will have no difficulty, they say, 
in keeping up the supply of cars for this movement. 

“The movement of bituminous coal to the Great Lakes for 
trans-shipment to Northwestern points, due to the concerted effort 
of the railroads, has now reached the point where the 4,000 car- 
a-day schedule, embracing the shipment of 1,200,000 tons of soft 
coal to the Lake docks each week, has finally been attained. Re- 
ports show that the loadings at the bituminous mines for the 
first half of October actually exceeded 4,000 cars a day. Fogs on 
the Lake have prevented moving all of the coal dumped at the 
docks under this schedule within the last week, but it is expected 
that with more favorable weather conditions the daily Lake 
schedule will easily be carried out from now until the close of 
navigation, around December 1. 

“The soft coal situation in the East is steadily improving. 
The release of cars which had been going to public utilities whose 
immediate wants already had been adequately met, has greatly 
aided in clearing up the Eastern household and manufacturing re- 
quirements. 

“Altogether the soft coal situation is particularly encourag- 
ing. To insure against any shortage in winter supply, the 12,000,- 
000 ton-a-week production must be kept up. It is imperative that 
the railroads maintain the car schedule necessary for this output.” 

Officials of the coal association said the statement with re- 
spect to the movement of coal to the lower Lake ports was based 
on reports indicating improvement since the week of October 9, 
to which the Survey report refers and which showed that for that 
week the movement was below 1,000,000 tons. 


THAT 37 PER CENT FABLE 


W. H. Chandler, President of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, replies as follows, under date of October 13, to the letter 
from Daniel Willard, published in The Traffic World of Oct. 16, 
p. 709: 


“T have not replied to your letter of Sept. 22 earlier, as I 
have just returned from a trip south, but your communication 
was before me at the time of the Traffic League meeting at Louis- 
ville, and was called to the attention of the members. 

“I would like to have some information about the statement 
you enclosed, particularly with reference to the following: 


1. As to the Baltimore & Ohio figures, what was the nature of 
- er that was made from which the results shown were ob- 
ained? 

_ 2. (a) Did the study cover car movements between selected 
points? (b) Were the movements local or through? (c) What num- 
ber of cars were embraced in the study? 

5 - How was the average detention by shipper obtained? Was 
it actual detention or estimated at the full free time at both ship- 
ping point and destination? 

_4._Is it possible that the average detention on the Baltimore & 
Chio Railroad is four days, while in New England (the so-called 
grave yard for cars) it is only 1.57 days? 

5. Was the average detention for all cars on your road or all 
embraced in the study .08 of a day? 
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6. What proportion of the total cars embraced in your study 
were reconsigned? 

7. Was the detention at reconsigning points figured on the basis 
of actual delay to the cars or from the time the instructions were 
given by the owner to reconsign? 

In other words, does this delay embrace railroad delay. or only 
the delay occasioned by failure to give reconsigning instructions 
before the arrival of the car? 

“T think you will agree with me that these figures, to be of 
value, should be representative of the general situation, and in 
this connection I notice that the table does not show the average 
length of haul on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. From what I 
am able to gather from the table, it seems quite obvious that the 
study was made to cover very short haul traffic. Does the item 
‘held by shipper’ cover delay at shipping point only, or is this 
the total delay of shipper and consignee? 

“In conclusion, it does not seem to me to be fair for the car- 
riers to put out statements that shippers and receivers are retain- 
ing cars in their possession 37 per cent of the time on the aver- 
age, based on a study of this character made in the year 19138, 
without qualifying the statement or making it clear that the 
statistics quoted are not those of the present day. I do not 
believe that this kind of railroad publicity is accomplishing any 
good purpose, but, on the other hand, is distinctly defeating what 
the conservative shippers are trying to bring about, namely, 
closer co-operation. It is not helpful, in my opinion, to charge 
the shipper with any such delay, nor is it helpful in the present 
situation to use statistics seven years old, which on their very 
face show that the performance is not the average. 

“From time to time the carriers have emphasized the great 
delays at reconsigning points, but after repeated requests, we 
have never been able to get any comprehensive statistics to sup- 
port this contention. On the other hand, in a few instances 
where we have been able to check figures which the carriers 


have used in certain cases before the Commission, we have found: 


them to be totally unreliable in almost every instance. 

“It should not be necessary for me to say that what I am 
trying to get at is the facts, and nothing is further from my 
mind than destructive criticism. If shippers are retaining cars 
37 per cent of the time, they are detaining them longer than 
they should, and no one will be more willing to assist in reducing 
this time than members of the Traffic League. If the shippers 
are not doing this on the average, it is unfair to say they are. 
It does seem to me that in view of the efforts put forth by the 
shippers since the carriers were returned to private control, the 
railroads ought to realize that the time has arrived when the 
carriers should get their own house in order before insisting 
upon further efforts by the shippers. 

“Tl am very much afraid that the unremitting efforts of the 
carriers to impose still further advances in rates and charges by 
<«ndeavoring to resuscitate buried issues and to bring forth new 
issues involving radical departure from past practices will tend 
fo alienate the shippers and bring about a feeling of hostility 
which in the present situation would not be helpful.” 

The “statement” referred to in the above letter and in the 
letter from Mr. Willard of Sept. 22, published in The Traffic 
World of Oct. 16, is as gollows: 

Comparison of Distribution of Time of an Average Round Trip of a 
Freight Car on the Baltimore & Ohio and on All Roads 
of the United States 
Per Cent of 


Days Per Trip. Hours Per Day. Trip of Day. 
Al 


All All All 
B. & O. Roads. B. & O. Roads. B. & O. Roads 
1. Normal road movement..1.41 1.49 2.5 2.4 10.5 10.0 
, ee eee 0.22 0.15 0.4 0.2 1.6 1.0 
3. Movement through inter- 
termediate yards ......1.48 1.55 2.7 2.5 11.0 10.4 
4. Interchange between rail- 
Err rere 1.52 2.48 2.6 4.0 11.3 16.7 


5. Movement between ter- 

minal yard and loading 

and unloading tracks...1.74 1.74 3.1 
6. Surplus cars’ and their 

movement between yard 

and storage tracks.....0.75 0.75 1.4 1.2 5.6 5.0 
. Repairing cars and_ their 

movement between yard 


2.7 13.0 11.6 


bo 


“ji 


and repair track....... 1.34 1.34 2.4 2.2 10.0 9.9 
‘Total time consumed by R.R.8.46 2.50 15.1 15.2 63.0 63.7 
S$. Held by shipper.......... 4.00 4.00 y Pe 6.5 29.7 26.8 
9. Delay account reconsign- 

Ee eran 0.08 0.50 0.2 0.8 0.6 3.4 
i). Delay due to observance 

of 52 Sundays and 10 

holidays per year....... 0.90 0.90 1.6 1.5 6.7 6.1 
‘Total time consumed by 

arene re 4.98 5.40 8.9 8.8 37.0 36.3 

rer Tere 13.44 14.00 24.0 24.0 100.0 100.0 

Note: Figures for all roads taken from article prepared by Mr. 

i.. Fk. Loree for the Engineering Magazine, April, 1913. 


FREIGHT CAR PERFORMANCE 


“As indicating the progress made by the railroads in their 
efforts to speed up the movement of freight, a report just com- 
piled by the Bureau of Railway Economics on freight car per- 
formance for the month of July shows that the mileage made by 
the average freight car per day, 26.1 (an increase of 2 miles per 
car per day over 1919) was the greatest since the month of 
October, 1919,” the Association of Railway Executives says in a 
statement issued to railroad officials. 
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“For June the average was 25, and for each month of this 
year for which the figures have been compiled there has been 
an improvement both as compared with the preceding month 
and as compared with the corresponding month of last year, 
except in April, when the switchmen’s strike was at its height, 
An improvement of one mile in the average is equivalent to an 
addition to 100,000 cars to the freight equipment of the country, 
Hence the July figure represents double that figure. 

“The Bureau’s report also shows that the average number 
of tons of freight per loaded car, 29.6, was the greatest for any 
month since December, 1918, when the average was 29.8 tons, 
For July, 1919, the average was 27.8 and for June of this year 
it was 29. 

‘These figures explain in part how it has been possible for 
the railroads, in spite of inadequate facilities and labor diff. 
culties during the early months of the year, to handle a volume 
of freight traffic during the first seven months of 1920 greater 
than during the corresponding period of any of the past three 
years, as shown by a statement recently issued by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 

“The number of net tons of freight carried one mile by the 
Class I roads was 248,999,000,000 as compared with 212,706,000, 
000 for 1919, 247,519,000,000 for 1918, and 245,093,000,000 for 
i917. Ton mile statistics later than July are not yet available, 
but from June 26 to September 25 this year the number of car 
loads of revenue freight handled by the Class I roads was 12- 
002,871, as compared with 11,686,777 in the corresponding period 
of 1919, and 12,332,608 in 1918.” 


DEMURRAGE APPLICATION DENIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, on October 16, denied the application otf 
J. E. Fairbanks for sixth section permission to make the pro- 
posed higher demurrage rates effective on five days’ notice. In- 
formation as to the denial was sent to C. W. Crawford, for the 
American Railway Association, and Charles Rippin, for the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, in the form of a letter from 
Chairman Clark. In that letter the chairman said the Commis- 
sion felt constrained to deny the application because protests 
against the proposal had been made by the Southern Traffic 
League, the Institute of American Meat Packers, and many in- 
dividual packers and commercial bodies. 

Denial means that if the carriers desire to proceed with the 
effort to impose higher charges as a penalty for car detention 
they will have to file the Fairbanks tariff and allow thirty days’ 
notice, as provided by law. Sixth section permission is given usu- 
ally only when the Commission is satisfied that the rates, rules or 
regulations proposed should be made operative quickly, or when 
there is agreement between carriers and shippers. 

This denial is regarded as the result of the fact that there 
was a fight in the National Industrial Traffic League, in which 
those who think that the shippers should assent to higher charges 
won by a narrow margin. 

One of the hair-trigger conclusions reached by those who 
had been watching the matter while the Commission was con- 
sidering the subject was that the denial of sixth section permis- 
sion meant that the tariff, if and when filed, would be suspended 
and hearings would be had on the subject. But the denial, it is 
felt by those who are able to recall how the Commission has 
worked in other instances, is not to be taken as indicating, evel 
persuasively, much less conclusively, that the tariff if and when 
filed will be suspended. 

In his letter to Messrs. Rippin and Crawford, Chairman Clark 
said: 

“I received your joint letter of the 7th inst., with which you 
submitted proposed changes in Rule 7, 8 and 9 of the National 
Code of Demurrage Rules, which have been agreed to by the 
National Industrial Traffic League and the American Railway 
Association. You pointed out that Agent Fairbanks would file 4 
Sixth Section Application requesting authority to publish these 
changes on short notice and expressed the hope that the Com- 
mission would give to these changes the same tentative approval 
that it has heretofore given to changes in the National Code. 

“Since the National Code of Demurrage Rules was formulated 
I believe that no important changes have been made therein ex 
cept such as were agreed to between representatives of the cal 
riers and of the National Industrial Traffic League. Changes 
that have been so agreed to have been given tentative approval 
by the Commission. Ordinarily the same course would have 
been followed in the instant case, but in this instance we have 
received vigorous protest against such action coming from col 
cerns that we understand are members of the National Industrial 
Tariff League. Such protests have been filed by Swift & C0 
who assert that the Executive Committee of the League, by 4 
vote of 16 to 8, disapproved the recommendation of the Special 
Demurrage Committee, but that on the floor the Special Commit 
tee’s recommendation was approved by a vote of 99 to 81, princk 
pally by people representing open top car interests. They Pro 
test against granting any short time permission. 

“We also have protests against granting this request from 
the Drennan Packing Co. Wilson & Co. Omaha Chamber o 
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Commerce, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Chicago Board 
of Trade, Armour & Co., Morris & Co., Cudahy Packing Co., the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, and from the Southern Traf- 
fic League through W. S. Creighton, chairman, Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

“In view of these protests Division 5 of the Commission 
authorizes me to say that we do not feel that we can, with pro- 
priety, authorize the establishment of these changes on less 
than statutory notice or that we can, with consistency, give for 
the Commission tentative approval thereto. 

“Of course, the carriers understand their right to file changes 
effective on statutory notice. Interested parties have a right to 
protest changes so filed and the Commission has the power to 
suspend if it deems that action appropriate.” 


CO-OPERATION SUGGESTED 


W. J. McGarry, manager field work section of the car serv- 
ice division of the A. R. A., has sent the following to all chair- 
men of car service committees: 

“The following is quoted from a report submitted by a 
chairman of a local Committee on Car Service: 


A meeting of representative shippers and railroad men was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms last evening. The_attend- 
ance was very gratifying, being much larger than anticipated. Meet- 
ing was in charge of the Local Freight Agent’s Association and 
short talks were made by the General Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Chairman of the Jobber’s Bureau, Shippers, and Rail- 
road officials. The keynote of the meeting was ‘“‘More Transportation” 
which naturally suggested the necessity of hearty co-operation be- 
tween the railroads and the shippers. 


“This appears to be a step in the right direction and should 
be productive of good results in securing the co-operation of the 
shipping public. The matter is brought to your attention in a 
special manner for your information and such action as you 
may deem necessary.” 


PER DIEM STAYS AT 90 CENTS 


A circular of the American Railway Association says: 

“Referring to Circular No. 2032, dated September 10, 1920, 
covering letter-ballot, on the recommendation of the executive 
committee of the American Railroad Association and of the 
advisory committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
which was approved by the Association of Railway Executives, 
that, effective September 1, 1920, the rate for the use of freight 
cars named in rule 1 of the Code of Per Diem Rules be made 
$1.10 per car per day; if approved by a majority of the mem- 
bership, that membership to represent two-thirds of the freight 
cars owned and controlled by the members of the association. 

“The total membership is 390, and the cars owned and con- 
trolled by members—2,406,664. The majority requisite for ap- 
proval is 196 memberships, owning and controlling 1,604,443 cars. 

“The vote on per diem rule 1 was as follows: 
wae memberships representing 1,454,582 cars owned and con- 
wae memberships representing 929,481 cars owned and con- 

Not Voting—23 memberships representing 22,601 cars owned and 
centrolled. 

“The proposition to amend per diem rule 1 is, therefore, not 
approved. The present rate of 90 cents per car per day, there- 
fore, remains effective until further action.” 


S. O. NO. 21 INTERPRETATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Interpretative of Service Order No. 21, which relates to the 
movement of coal to public utilities and public institutions under 
permit, the car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion sent to railroads October 16, Supplement No. 1 to Circular 
CSD-88. The supplement is as follows: 

“To properly inform public utilities of the method by which 
they may receive protection in coal supply under Service Order 
No, 21, the National Gas & Electric Service, under date of Octo 
ber 12, addressed all public utility companies by circular, from 
which the following is quoted: 


N The new order, it will be noted, changes the procedure, and the 
Weepnal Committee on Gas and Electric Service will receive in 
Vashington all applications from public utilities. These applications 
- be passed upon by a committee in Washington, consisting of 
: Le Barnes, Executive Manager, American Railway Association 
(Car Service Division); D. B. Wentz, President, National Coal As- 
Sociation; and G. W. Elliott, Secretary, National Committee on Gas 
and Electric Service; and every effort will be exerted to have ship- 
ments voluntarily made to meet the daily requirements of th public 
utilities in need of having their coal supply protected, without re- 
one to Service Order 21, but invoking through the Interstate 
commerce Commission the placing of assigned cars to meet the 
pg aged as provided for in that order, should it be necessary, 
to —_ Commission feels that it is incumbent on the public utilities 
ant ure their coal supply through regular and customary methods, 
mo Ag after efforts have been made to protect themselves, service 

ich they render to the public is threatend, relief will be im- 
mediately provided. 


“This information is given you in order that you may handle 
accordingly with public utilities who may appeal to railroads for 
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assistance under Service Order No. 21; such utilities should be 
informed that they should deal direct with the National Commit- 
tee on the Gas and Electric Service. 

“It must be understood, however, that the National Commit- 
tee on Gas and Electric Service will cover only gas and electric 
service utilities, including electric street railways. Railroads 
should do their utmost to take care of the necessities of other 
consignees who are within the classes named in Service Order 
No. 21, and should handle direct with the Car Service Division 
such instances as may require attention by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under Service Order No. 21.” 


INTERPRETATION OF S. O. NO. 18 


The Trafic World Washington Burcaw 


An interpretation of Service Order No. 18, based on the let- 
ter written by Chairman Clark of the Commission to Daniel Wil- 
lard, chairman of the railway executives’ advisory committee (see 
Traffic World, October 16), has been issued to railroads by the 
ear service divisions of the American Railway Association in 
Supplement No. 1 to Circular CSD-81. It is as follows: 





In applying the provisions of Service Order No. 18 of the Inter- 
sake Commerce Commission railroads should be governed as fol- 
Ows: 

Cars may not be placed for railroad fuel coal loading and be not 
counted against the mine except where the entire output of the 
mine has been taken by the purchasing railroads for a period of 
six months or longer. It follows that cars placed for railroad fuel 
coal loading in excess of a mine’s daily distributive share must be 
counted against the mine if the conrtact or other arrangement on 
which the coal is taken does not, (1) cover the entire output of 
the mine for the purchasing railroads, and, (2) run for a period of 
at least six months. 

Contracts made after the effective date of Service Order No. 18 
and before November 1, 1920, to expire at the end of the current 
coal year, March 31, 1921, and which cover the entire output of the 
mine for such period will be considered as contracts for entre output 
for a period of six months or longer within the meaning of the 
Service Order. 

Where a coal producer operates more than one mine in the 
same district and sells the entire output of a mine for railroad fuel 
coal for not less than six months, cars assigned for such daily full 
output loading may be rotated from mine to mine of such producer 
day by day, in order, in good faith to give substantially equal work- 
ing time to all such producer’s mines in that district. 

Where railroads purchase fuel coal in quantities measured in: 
tons, such contracts should be revised prior to November Ist to 
come within the provisions of the service order if it is desired 
or intended to assign cars to protect loading in excess of the dis- 
tributive share of the mine for any day. 

Where two or more railroads together, by contract or other 
arrangement take the entire output of a mine for a period of not 
less than six months, cars may be assigned in excess of the dis- 
tributive share of the mine for any day to protect such loading. 


RETURN OF CARS TO HOME LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcaw 


“The report for October 1 shows that progress is being 
made in the matter of return of cars to the home lines,” W. L. 
Barnes, executive manager of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, says to railroads in Circular 
CSD-91, issued under date of October 18. “There was a clear 
2 per cent gain from September 1 to October 1, the figure on 
the latter date standing at 30 per cent. 

“Progress is noted in all districts, and with all types of 
equipment with the single exception of refrigerator cars: 

PERCENTAGE ALL CARS ON HOME LINES 


District October 1 September 1 Marchl 
eS sr ee 28.5 25.8 ane 
SN oa i asin keen eaeeeae awe 23.0 21 ee 
pL ee re eee 16.5 15.8 eye 

"TORRE FIMRCOT ..< 600106000606 21.4 19.8 14.6 
PN io osx clwnaie widiaraal sa Giwiataracece 33.9 29.5 23.8 
I 8c cs bce gear eweere ae 35.3 31 17.7 
SEN a 6 inns was dare sere eee are 27.2 25.9 atid 
Ean recreate 22.2 21.4 siya 

"TOtS! BOUT INS oo.6skcccisccccs 24.4 23.4 19.6 
RO reer 44.6 42.9 29.8 
ee 32.4 32.2 28.8 
rr er ee re 22.9 22.1 20.5 

EE 5.5 oss cas nd cases aaneees 30.0 28.0 21.9 

PERCENTAGE ON HOME LINES BY TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 
All 

Box Ref’r Gondola Stock Flats Freight 
i. a re 18.8 43.5 36.6 37.1 35.3 30.0 
September 1....... 17.0 46.8 33.8 35.8 34.8 28.0 
= reer 11.5 et 28.6 27.2 31.9 21.9 


“The results above indicated give evidence of the efforts 
being made individually to relocate cars according to owner- 
ship. As cars become more generally located to the home lines, 
increased observance of rules will become more practical and 
the percentage of improvement should increase in greater pro- 
portion. 

“This result cannot come of itself but needs continued 
vigilance and ‘push’ on the part of all. 

“Instructions should be kept alive. Please reissue.” 


The car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion authorized the following statement October 18: 

“Under orders issued by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 106,247 empty box cars have been forwarded from 
eastern and southern to western railroads from May 25 to Sep- 
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tember 15, and during the past three weeks additional orders 
have been placed by the car service division for the movement 
of empty box cars to western roads at the rate of 1,185 a day 
for 30 days. These orders have been issued primarily for the 
purpose of increasing the car supply in the grain loading dis- 
tricts, but as they provided for the movement of cars of western 
roads’ ownership, preferably that of the lines to which they were 
delivered, the orders also serve the purpose of relocating the 
freight cars more in accordance with ownership. 

“In addition to the cars sent to western roads from roads 
in the east and south, a considerable number of cars has been 
relocated between roads in the western districts. The grand 
total of box cars forwarded empty under relocation orders from 
one road to another, in the interest of equitable car distribution, 
from May 25 to September 15, has been 185,288, of which 165,925 
have been reported as received by the destination roads, and 
the orders now in effect provide for the total movement of 60,600 
additional box cars, of which 35,550 are for western roads. Simi- 
larly about 150,000 open-top cars for coal loading have been 
relocated in the interests of increased coal production. 

“At the termination of federal control on March 1, the freight 
equipment in the United States was badly distributed when consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of ownership. The trend of traffic had 
been such that there were too many box cars in the east and too 
many coal cars in the west. Following the armistice there was a 
considerable reduction in the demands for transportation, which 
made it possible to store up a reserve surplus of box cars on 
western railroads preparatory to handling the 1919 grain crop. 
At one time this reserve amounted to 68,000 cars. On account 
of the greatly increased transportation demands coincident with 
and following the grain movement in that year, in connection 
with transportation conditions made more difficult by bad 
weather and labor disturbances, the spring of 1920 found the 
western railroads poorly prepared as to distribution of box car 
supply to meet the demands anticipated in connection with an 
unusually heavy wheat crop, followed by a record-breaking corn 
crop. On June 1 of this year the western roads had on their 
lines 89.3 per cent of the number of box cars they owned, or 
47,917 less cars than they owned, because, this section being a 
producing territory, the cars had been sent east under load. 
By September 15 this had been increased to 92.3 per cent after 
taking care of the current movement in the meantime, and the 
later orders should further increase this percentage. The num- 
ber of cars actually delivered to them since that time amounts 
to over twice the number of cars they were short as compared 
with their ownership on June 1. This relocation movement has 
been particularly difficult, because of the great demand for cars 
in all sections. 

“Although the total car supply in the country is inadequate, 
an effort has been made to distribute the cars as equitably as 
possible, in relation to the ownership of the cars and the needs 
of commerce. In general, the railroads have provided them- 
selves with the types of cars best suited for the traffic of their 
respective territories and also car repairs can be more satis- 
factorily made on the ‘home’ roads. But 21.9 per cent of all 
the cars were on their home lines on March 1, as compared 
with 44 per cent at the end of 1917. 

“Therefore, relocation is important in the program of pro- 
viding more service to the public by promoting a better condition 
of repairs generally. The relocation orders, however, represent 
a method of dealing with unusual conditions and, now that an 
approach has been made to giving each district a number of 
cars equal approximately to its ownership, instructions have 
been issued for the establishment of a plan of equalization in 
interchange between railroads so that each road in general will 
receive from its connections as many cars as it delivers to them, 
loaded or empty. This plan should operate to enable each dis- 
trict to maintain a supply of cars approximating its ownership, 
but to meet the necessities of local situations, some relocation 
orders will still be necessary and, to accommodate the demand 
for cars for the grain movement, orders now in effect require 
eastern roads to deliver to western lines at Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis a designated number of cars per day in excess of the 
number required for equalization. These cars are being dis- 
tributed between the roads in the west in such manner as to 
zive quick relief to the roads whose supply is below the average 
and particularly to lines that have been losing cars in the past 
month by reason of heavy eastbound shipments.” 


UNLOADING SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND SUNDAY 


In Bulletin CSD-2 to railroads, W. L. Barnes, executive man- 
ager of the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, indicates the possibilities that lie in drives for the 
unloading of cars on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. He says: 


Referring to Bulletin CSD-1, September 27, giving some of the 
results obtained from drives conducted for the unloading of cars on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

Further information reaching us of the results accomplished 
through these drives indicates that on one railroad, during a period 
of nine weeks, there were unloaded on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days 63,495 cars, or an increase of 24,992 cars over normal unloading. 

This is an average increase over normal of 2,777 cars each week, 
or 2.66 per cent of the total cars on that line. 
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Extending this percent to all class one railroads, it indicates that 
with similiar drives in effect on all such railroads, there would be addeg 
to the available equipment of the country 73,586 empty cars per wee,, 
This indicates, in a measure, the great possibilities that lie in drives 
and campaigns of this kind and this information is given you for such 
use as you may care to make of it. 


TRAFFIC REPORTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


“The volume of freight traffic originated by the railroads dur. 
ing the week ending October 2, as indicated by reports of revenue 
freight car loading compiled by the car service division of the 


American Railway Association, was greater than that for the. 


corresponding weeks of 1919 and 1918, but less than for the two 
preceding weeks of this year,” the car service division announced 
October 16. 

“The report shows that 975,946 cars of commercial freight 
were loaded on the Class 1 railroads during the week, as com- 
pared with 957,596 in 1919 and 971,895 in 1918. Increases as com- 
pared with 1919 are shown in the Allegheny, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral Western and Southwestern districts, but decreases were re- 
ported for the Eastern, Southern and Pocahontas districts. There 
were increases in the loading of coke, forest products and ore, 
but decreases in grain and grain products, live stock, coal, mer. 
chandise and miscellaneous. 

“The deferred car requisitions (car shortage) for the week 
ending October 1 show a further reduction to 82,360, as compared 
with 89,947 for the previous week.” ; 

Revenue freight loaded in the various districts, by commo- 
dities, for the week ending October 2, and the corresponding week 
of 1919, according to the weekly report of the car service divi- 
sion, was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,931 and 7,215; 
live stock, 2,619 and 2,980; coal, 51,877 and 57,242; coke, 3,582 and 
2,565; forest products, 7,821 and 7,952; ore, 11,777 and 3,938; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 47,371 and 26,032; miscellaneous, 100,248 and 
125,290; total, 231,226; 1919, 233,214; 1918, 227,002. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,539 and 3,357; 
live stock, 3,246 and 3,166; coal, 63,213 and 62,619; coke, 6,458 and 
8,696; forest products, 3,702 and 4,577; ore, 15,308 and 9,038; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 38,078 and 41,618; miscellaneous, 73,259 and 
69,853; total, 205,803; 1919, 202,924; 1918, 217,122. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 147 and 175; 
live stock, 286 and 430; coal, 24,180 and 24,547; coke, 676 and 553; 
forest products, 2,047 and 2,149; ore, 239 and 264; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 2,871 and 135; miscellaneous, 7,542 and 10,273; total, 
37,988; 1919, 38,526; 1918, 40,782. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,122 and 3,105; 
live stock, 2,364 and 2,882; coal, 24,758 and 25,952; coke, 1,553 and 
256; forest products, 19,764 and 19,163; ore, 2,965 and 2,596; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 37,072 and 21,054; miscellaneous, 36,963 and 
55,851; total, 128,561; 1919, 130,859; 1918, 127,379. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 15,344 and 
13,9438; live stock, 9,732 and 9,945; coal, 12,059 and 13,679; coke, 
1,599 and 906; forest products, 16,325 and 15,922; ore, 45,182 and 
27,334; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,587 and 22,996; miscellaneous, 
38,282 and 47,107; total, 167,111; 1919, 151,832; 1918, 171,348. 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,050 
and 11,268; live stock, 12,460 and 13,581; coal, 25,331 and 23,315; 
coke, 419 and 373; forest products, 5,889 and 5,929; ore, 3,109 and 
2,758; merchandise, L. C. L., 31,261 and 23,699; miscellaneous, 
48,251 and 55,136; total, 137,770; 1919, 136,059; 1918, 127,999. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,355 and 
4,726; live stock, 2,383 and 3,059; coal, 6,179 and 7.157; coke, 154 
and 89; forest products, 8,103 and 7,494; ore, 368 and 305; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 17,358 and 12,753; miscellaneous, 28,587 and 
28,599; total, 67,487; 1919, 64,182; 1918, 60,263. 


Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 42,488 and 43,789; 
live stock, 33,090 and 36,043; coal, 207,597 and 214,511; coke, 14,- 
441 and 13,438; forest products, 63,652 and 63,186; ore, 78,948 and 
46,233; merchandise, L. C. L., 202,598 and 148,287; miscellaneous, 
333,132 and 392,109; total, 975,946; 1919, 957,596; 1918, 971,895. 

In a note to the compilation the car service division states 
that L. C. L. merchandise figures for 1920 and 1919 are not com- 
parable as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L. 
freight and miscellaneous of 1919, and that the merchandise and 
miscellaneous figures should be added to get a fair comparison. 

With the exception of a decrease in demand for cars for the 
shipment of automobiles on account of reduced manufacturing 
schedules, all other freight car equipment continues to be in 
heavy demand, according to the summary of general conditions 
as of October 14, issued October 18, by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. A substantial increase 
coal production is anticipated by the division as the result of 
Service Orders 20 and 21 issued by the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars 02 
lines to ownership as of October 1, Class 1 roads, issued in con 
nection with the general summary, shows that in the Eastern dis- 
trict the percentage was 101.2 per cent as compared with 100.6 
per cent on the same date in 1919; Allegheny district, 100.9 as 
compared with 101.3; Pocahontas district, 77.4 as compared with 
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83.7; Southern district, 88.1 as compared with 88.3; Northwestern 
district, 99.1 as compared with 107.2; Central Western district, 
94.3 as compared with 106.1; Southwestern district, 106.7 as com- 
pared with 106; Canadian roads, 96.7 as compared with 92.8. 

The summary of general conditions follows: 


_ Box cars: The requirements continue heavy at practically all 
points. There is an increased demand for cars for grain loading. At 
some points grain is on the ground awaiting movement. Additional 
orders have been placed calling for a heavy movement of box cars 
to western grain-carrying roads in an effort to improve the present 
situation. The loading of ventilated box cars with dead freight must 
be confined to points in direct line to home roads, in order to build up 
supply for heavy fall movement of perishable freight. 

Auto cars: There has been a decrease in the demand for auto- 
mobile cars account reduced manufacturing schedules. Such cars 
should continue to be loaded to auto loading territory. Cars should 
not be moved empty except when specifically ordered. 

Stock cars: Demand so heavy for protection of stock loading and 
for building up supply on Western lines for movement of range cat- 
tle and sheep, that utmost efforts must be made to move cars to 
owning lines, or in accordance with specific orders issued for neces- 
sary relocation. 

Refrigerator cars: Citrus fruit from Florida and apples from 
northwestern territory are now moving in considerable volume, and 
the same can be said with respect to dairy and packing house prod- 
ucts. Imperative that both loaded and empty refrigerators be given 
preferential handling, and likewise important that the loading of 
refrigerator cars be confined to freight requiring refrigeration. Every 
opportunity_to hasten the release of loaded refrigerator cars should 
be taken advantage of. 

Open top cars: As a result of a survey taken of the fuel stock 
throughout the country, it is estimated that it will be necessary, a 
weekly production of twelve million tons of bituminous be main- 
tained for the balance of the coal year if,the situation is to be satis- 
factorily relieved. Particularly, is it important that the movement 
of coal to upper lake ports be speeded up._ Based on the assumption 
that navigation will remain open until December ist, a mark of 
twenty-four million tons has been set for movement up-lake this 
season, but it is necessary that all railroads loading lake coal keep 
in touch with the situation that their allotments will be currently 
met. In the issuance of Service Orders 20 and 21, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recognizes the seriousness of the present coal sit- 
uetion by extending the territory covered in former orders 15 and 
16 to eastern boundaries of the state of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
and New Mexico. These orders are effective October 15, to continue 
until further notice, and it is expected the strict compliance with 
these will result in a substantial increase in coal production. The 
use of coal carrying cars for other commodities is now being cur- 
tailed to the fullest extent possible, and permits under Service Or- 
ders 20 will only be issued in cases of absolute necessity where the 
public welfare demands. 

Flat cars: Requirement for this type of equipment continues 
heavy in the Southeast for lumber and log loading, and in the South- 
west for loading of cane. Demand for this type of equipment con- 
tinues to exceed the supply. Flats should be promptly released and 
expedited to the territory as directed. 


A partial summary of traffic on Class I roads in August 
(forty-seven roads yet to report) issued by the Commission 
shows that the reporting roads, with a total mileage of 158,073 
miles, had 28,438,231,000 net ton-miles as compared with 23,527,- 
279,000 net ton-miles in August, 1919. 


Loaded freight car miles amounted to 970,503,090 as com- 
pared with 863,616,101 in August, 1919. Empty freight car-miles 
amounted to 449,693,720 as compared with 361,282,700 in 
August, 1919. 

Freight service train-miles amounted to 37,343,754 as com- 
pared with 31,989,566 in August, 1919, and passenger service 
train-miles amounted to 32,137,263 as compared with 30,257,414 
in August, 1919. 

In Circular CSD-90, W. L. Barnes, executive manager of 
the car service divisions of the A. R. A., says to railroads: 


“It is noted on reports Form CS 54, Revenue Freight 
Loaded, that in quoting figures for the previous year some 
variation is now being shown from the figures which were 
rendered for the same week last year. Some of these varia- 
tions are very considerable in amount. 


_ “It is suggested that this data be checked and any possi- 
bility of error in future reports be eliminated. Of course, if 
the figures for 1919 as reported last year were wrong, the 
correct data is now desired.” 

Class 1 roads for the seven months ending with July had 
248,999,000,000 net ton-miles as compared with 212,706,000,000 
net ton-miles in the same period of 1919, an increase of 17.1 per 
cent, according to a statement on cperating statistics issued by 
the Commission October 14. 

__ The net ton-miles per freight train-mile was 720 as compared 
with 710 in 1919. 

The car-miles per car day increased from 21.3 in 1919 to 23.1. 

The cost of coal per net ton increased from $3.32 to $3.80. 
The roads in the New England district had to pay the highest 
amount per ton, the cost being $7.38 as compared with $5.82 in 
the same period of 1919. The roads in the Pocahontas district 
Paid the least for coal in the first seven months of this year, 
the average price being $3.26 as compared with $2.60 in 1919. 


CAR ACCUMULATIONS 


Car accumulations for the week ending October 8 amounted 
to 41,135, as compared with 45,758 in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to reports received by the car service division of the 
A. R. A. Of the 41,135 cars, 17,952 were held awaiting vessels 
Mm the export and coastwise trades. 
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SERVICE ORDER NO. 20 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The following telegram was sent to railroads, October 19, by 
W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the car service division of 
the A. R. A., with respect to execution of Service Order No. 20: 

“The direction in I. C. C. Service Order No. 20 that coal load- 
ing railroads shall furnish coal cars to coal mines in preference 
to any other use, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, inter- 
change, or return of such cars, is designed, as its language clearly 
indicates, to require that coal cars shall be devoted preferentially 
to the movement of coal. It is not intended to authorize railroads 
receiving coal from other lines to retain the cars, when made 
empty, for their own loading without respect to their obligation 
to the originating railroad. Such originating railroads come within 
the’ meaning of the language ‘customarily dependent upon it for 
car supply.’ 

“Please see that this is fully understood and that any con- 
trary instructions which may have been issued are immediately 
withdrawn.” 

Circular CSD-89, containing instructions to carriers which 
will govern in the application of Service Order No. 20, was 
issued by Mr. Barnes October 14. It is as follows: 

“For your information and guidance there is given below an 
outline of instructions to govern the use of open top cars when 
necessary to move material other than coal or coke in a direction 
prohibited by I. C. C. Service Order No. 20. 


I. All permits in series Nos. 1 to 633 inclusive, which _ expire 
eggs 11, 1920 (except for sugar beets) will be discontinued as of 
that date. 

II. All permits in series Nos. 1 to 633 inclusive, which have 
no expiration date, and all which automatically expire as of October 
a (except for sugar beets) will be cancelled as of October 19, 


III. Permits issued effective this date and thereafter will re- 
ceive a new series of numbers beginning with 1001 and will be effec- 
tive for thirty day periods only. 

The order of procedure in brief is as follows: F 

1. The consignee must make application for all permits. ’ 

2. The applicant must first consult with the carrier to ascertain 
if suitable cars can be procured without obtaining a_ permit. If 
the carrier is unable after proper attempt is made, to furnish cars, 
he will so notify the applicant in writing. . 

Note: Consignee may make application for immedate shipment 
to the shipper giving all necessary details. The shipper will present 
consignee’s application to the carrier to ascertain if suitable cars 
can be procured without obtaining permit. 

3. When the applicant is assured by the carrier that suitable 
cars cannot be furnished, he will then make application through 
the Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. 

4. Upon receipt of the application, the Car Service Division will, 
if the application meets with the foregoing conditions, communicate 
with the carrier to assure itself that suitable cars cannot be furnished 
without a permit. 

5. When it is found that all avenues for securing suitable cars 
are closed, the Car Service Division will then submit all the facts 
to the Bureau of Service. For the sake of uniformity in policy, a 
responsible officer of the Car Service Division should make a recom- 
mendation as to granting or denying the permit. 

6. If satisfied that the application should be granted, the 
Bureau of Service will draft a permit for the approval of the Com- 


mission. ; 
7. Permits for so many cars per day or other period will not 


be cumulative. 

8. No permit will be issued for roadway material unless ac- 
companied by a statement from the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
beer ss that the work is essential in the interest and welfare of the 
public. 

9. No permit will be issued for industrial, municipal, federal 
or railroad projects unless such permit is accompanied by a state- 
ment from either a representative of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the Car Service Division who has personally investigated 
the project and finds that it is an emergency proposition and in 
the interest and welfare of the public to grant it. 


10. No permit will be issued unless the applicant can show that 
he has made proper request upon the carrier for suitable cars and 
has been advised by the carrier that such cars cannot be furnished. 
Upon receipt of this advice, the Car Service Division will then take 
the matter up with the carrier to satisfy itself that proper cars 
cannot be furnished without the issuance of a permit. 


“Attached is copy of permit that will be issued under the 
new series, from which you will observe it states ‘the railroad 
company is hereby permitted to furnish open top cars.’ The old 
permits stated that ‘The Commission on Car Service as agent 
for the railroad is hereby authorized and directed to cause said 
railroad to furnish open top cars.’ 

“Railroads are required to exhaust every resource to protect 
requests for use of coal loading cars by supplying other types 
of cars that are or can be made suitable for such loading. With 
the near approach of cold weather the necessity for restricting 
coal cars to the coal service is apparent, because of the low 
visible supply of coal for railroad, domestic and commercial 
needs.” 


TO INVESTIGATE SHIPPING BOARD OPERATORS 


Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, has 
appointed a committee of Shipping Board officials to investigate 
the efficiency of operators of Shipping Board vessels. The com- 
mittee is composed of Paul Foley, director of operations; R. H. 
Bailey, assistant to the chairman; Fred L. Murphy, assistant 
director of operations; Erskine Wood, admiralty counsel, and 
Alonzo Tweedale, controller. 
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CHECKING THE PASSING BUCK 


(By Harwood Frost) 

A popular realization of our deficiencies in methods of trans- 
porting and handling goods is causing men concerned with han- 
dling and transportation problems to consider means of institut- 
ing more efficient, and consequently more economical, methods. 

The subject was brought up at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Port Authorities, held in Chicago during 
the first week of October, in connection with the handling of 
goods through our marine terminals, and the relation of the cost 
of this handling to general business welfare. 

It is generally recognized that in the handling of loose flow- 
ing bulk materials, such as grain, ore, etc., our American ter- 
minals are the best equipped in the world, but, unfortunately, for 
the handling of packed goods, the same cannot be said. 

At both railway and marine terminals there is a lack of 
knowledge of mechanical material-handling appliances. Further, 
operators about the terminals, from the man who pushes the 
truck up, in many cases, to the executive in charge, have shown 
a lack of appreciation of the far-reaching effects of their work. 
Very few have given serious consideration to the close relation 
that exists between the operation of the port and the general 
public—the millions of consumers of commodities far and beyond 
the nerrow limit of the port itself and its adjacent territory, and 
yet there is no other industry the operations of which have such 
a marked effect on the “high cost of living” and the cost of pro- 
duction. The cost of commodities is largely influenced, and in 
some cases actually governed, by the cost of transportation, and 
in this cost of transportation the most serious item is the ex- 
pense of handling goods in storage and in transfer through the 
railway and marine terminals. 

As a simple example of this, it is authoritatively stated that 
the waste caused by idleness of motor trucks at terminal points 
due to inefficient loading and unloading methods and congestion, 
is over $250,000,000 a year. This one item of waste multiplied 
by our middleman method of distribution places on the consumers 
of the goods handled a burden of a billion or more dollars that 
can be greatly reduced by efficient machinery and methods. 

The handling of commodities is a purely non-productive ex- 
pense. No amount of trucking, -piling, loading or other shifting 
of goods from one place to another adds one iota to their intrinsic 
value. 

So, in the handling of the millions and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of miscellaneous freight that pass through our ter- 
minals, wasteful methods add to the burden of the consumer, 
while quick and efficient methods reduce the burden. There are 
men, many holding high places in business, who do not under- 
stand this. They say they are not interested in the terminal 
affairs of New York, New Orleans, Seattle or others of our ports; 
but, whether they are interested or not, they are affected by 
each one of these ports in the price of their food, clothing and 
other necessities and comforts of life. They readily accept an 
increase in the price of commodities said to be due to the increase 
of labor costs or freight rates, but they do not seem to realize 
that anything that affects handling costs at the large terminals 
becomes a matter of direct concern to them. 

Whenever the cost of any single element of transportation, 
such as unloading of boats, piling for storage, or loading of 
. trucks, rises above a fair normal level, it becomes a tax on busi- 
ness generally, which the ultimate consumer must pay. Prices 
of commodities can be materially reduced by the substitution, 
wherever possible, of machines for men in the handling of these 
goods at terminal points. 


Each terminal presents its own individual problem, and to 
successfully meet this problem requires a combination of me- 
chanical, electrical and certain specialized knowledge and some 
practical experience, as well as a creative faculty. In order to 
give our ports efficient merchandise-handling installations, there 
should be a combination of machinery properly co-ordinated for 
the progressive and forward movement of goods from their re- 
ceipt until their final disposition, so far as the terminal is con- 
cerned. Such a system depends for design on many factors, such 
as local rail and water conditions, insurance and legal regula- 
tions, ete. 


Every handling problem can be analyzed into a certain defi- 
nite cycle of operations, and there are on the market machines 
of various types for the mechanical handling of goods that will 
meet the needs of all of these different operations. All these 
various types of equipment have their own individual uses, but 
they may be also combined to effect wonderful results in quick- 
ness and efficiency of handling—cranes can deliver goods on in- 
dustrial trucks or trailers or directly on conveyors which may, 
in turn, be combined with tiering machines; gravity carriers may 
be used in combination with power conveyors or vertical tiering 
machines or automatic floor-to-floor elevators, to reduce a com- 
plicated handling process to a single operation; a boom with a 
continuous-motion carrier may be built into a traveling bridge 
or semi-portal type of frame, and many other combinations may 
be successfully made. 

Time or labor can be reduced wherever or whenever more 
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than one or two men are employed in the transfer of material 
from one point to another, or wherever the physical effort re- 
quired is greater than one man can perform. If conditions can 
be improved by the use of machinery, it can be estimated to a 
fair degree of accuracy how much labor will be required by the 
proposed new method, and a comparison of this with the old 
method will give approximately the savings that can be effected. 

As to the kind of apparatus best suited for the work, there 
is today a wide variety of material-handling equipment offered. 
There are limitations to the economical possibilities of each class, 
but almost unbelievable results in handling economies can be 
obtained by the proper synchronization of different kinds of 
appliances, frequently involving the products of four, six or even 
more manufacturers. The savings thus effected in the handling 
costs will in many cases be as high as 80 per cent of the cost 
of doing the work by manual methods, with a time saving in 
proportion. 

In this country we have not made extensive use of the crane 
as in Europe. ‘This has been partially due to the fact that for- 
eign ships which controlled our American traffic previous to the 
war drew their fires at home ports, but kept them up in Ameri- 
can ports, thus providing power for the operation of the ship’s 
tackle. Furthermore, the crew was usually signed up for the 
return trip, and this labor was available in America, while at 
home they did not have it. The use of the crane is extending 
in America and must extend if we expect our American merchant 
marine to successfully compete with foreign carriers. 

The greatest value of industrial trucks and trailers lies in 
their use in conjunction with other appliances. The small plat- 
form lifting truck is coming into extensive use in industrial 
plants and in general warehouses, and it has its use in terminal 
work in conjunction with other equipment. 

The most common means of horizontal transportation is by 
the continuous-motion conveyor in its various types. The most 
valued feature of this class of conveyor is its unlimited capacity 
for the forward movement of goods without waste of time or 
men, made possible by its continual presentation of an open 
space to receive goods. 

General cargo, as it comes from the ship’s hold, is usually 
of a miscellaneous character, and it is almost invariably neces- 
sary to sort it. Such goods are placed on the dock by the 
crane or the ship’s winch and sorted there, or placed directly 
on trucks, trailers or conveyors, thereby necessitating sorting 
on the floor before piling. The most serious handicap in over- 
coming the difficulties involved in sorting is that there is in- 
sufficient pier space. Most of our piers are too small in size 
and too obsolete in design and construction to readily admit of 
much space for the sorting of freight. 

In many terminal warehouses goods are piled over a large 
area to a height of five, six or eight feet, with an air space 
above of twenty feet—empty. There is no need of ‘this waste 
of air space; it is not needed for ventilation, and, if used for 
storage by high piling, would save much money and time in 
trucking goods over the larger area. In hand piling, as ordi- 
narily done, two men are needed for each four-foot level; to 
pile eight feet, four men are needed; to pile twelve to fourteen 
feet requires six men or 200 per cent more than to pile four 
feet, and this percentage of increase is maintained as the pile 
grows in height. There are mechanical piling machines that 
elevate goods up to thirty feet at no greater expense than piling 
by hand to six feet. 


The problem of economic handling by mechanical appliances 
has another phase than that of the available and proper ma- 
chinery—the human element. At many of our piers the cargo 
is handled by stevedoring companies which are not interested 
in time and labor saving devices. It is supposed that long- 
shoremen are not pleased with mechanical labor-saving devices, 
but labor has seen that machinery ultimately increases the work- 
er’s income, and we now seldom hear of labor opposing its 
introduction. 

This fear of labor trouble following the installation of ma- 
chinery has been one of the reasons for lack of equipment in 
our terminals. That objection may be said now to have reme- 
died itself. There are several other objetcions to the installa- 
tion of machinery which might be successfully overcome by 
educational methods. One of the most important reasons for 
our lack of terminal equipment is the skepticism of managers, 
foremen and contractors in charge of terminal and warehouse 
work, which can only be met by well-directed education and 
impartial and unbiased advice. 

Although the problems involved in moving goods are among 
the most important in all of our industrial activities, it seems 
that the subject of “transportation,” except as it refers to the 
railroads, is too little appreciated by political leaders or the 
general public, or even by many of our transportation execu 
tives, who seem to think that their service ends with the move- 
ment of the freight car or boat. With our terminal problem 
mastered, however, many of our transportation troubles would 
pass away. 

There is need of a greater understanding of “transporta- 
tion”’—the link that binds essential activities of production, 
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distribution and consumption—not merely of information re- 
garding railways, cranes or conveyors, shipbuilding or terminals, 
put of every feature of transportation and its relation to business 
welfare. 

We have, in this country, a great game known as “passing 
the buck.” When our deficiencies are discovered and blame is 
to be fixed, it generally happens that everybody points his finger 
at someone else. The buck passes in its circle so swiftly that 
we become dizzy following it and finally give up the chase. 
Whether the blame is fixed or not is immaterial, if remedies 
are made. The buck has been passed in connection with the 
mechanical equipment of our terminals; we have blamed our 
inadequate facilities on labor unions, politics, manufacturers, 
salesmen and lack of enterprise; but, regardless of who or what 
is to blame, it is evident that action is now being taken to 
improve conditions, as a result of the severe jolt given us by 
the war, with its tremendous drafts on our manufacturing and 
labor resources, its congested terminals and transportation diffi- 
culties. These war conditions did more than anything else to 
bring us to a conscious realization of our terminal deficiencies 
and that in the matter of the utilization of labor-saving material- 
handling machinery we had not kept pace with other countries. 

We have now awakened to our needs in this respect and 
have appropriated vast sums for the improvement of our har- 
bors, for the construction of new piers and the improvement of 
old, for the building of terminal warehouses, and for the installa- 
tion of equipment. Millions will be spent on these improve- 
ments, but, unfortunately, millions will also be wasted by in- 
competent technical advice and improper design of warehouses 
and handling equipment, unless some action is taken to over- 
come the lack of knowledge in this particular field of science 
and short-sightedness of local committees. 

We, as a people, have not given much thought to matters 
connected with maritime trade—the average American looks on 
a port terminal merely as a lot of wharves and docks—a place 
where boats land their passengers and freight. But the wharves, 
piers and warehouses are only details in a general scheme. 
The complete port terminal system is only a unit in the great 
transportation machine—its combination of wharves, sheds, 
warehouses, railway tracks, streets, and all its facilities, form 
a link for the transfer of commodities between land and water 
carriers. The terminal is in itself a mechanism in which each 
of its facilities is a detail unit. To be fully efficient, each of 
these units must be properly co-ordinated with the other units, 
the whole forming a well-balanced terminal system. 





COMPENSATION AWARD 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An award of compensation, depreciation and maintenance, 
and allowance to cover operating losses, that will probably give 
the company more than $2,000,000 for the use of its property for 
the period of federal control, has been made to the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Company by a board of compensation 
referees consisting of Commissioner Woolley, J. J. Hickey and 
Lewis A. Bell. The award for compensation is at the rate of 
$439,052 per annum, for the whole period of two years and two 
months. This is a definite sum, giving the company something 
less than $900,000 for that item alone. 


No definite sum for depreciation and maintenance has been 
given in the award. The claim of the company was for $298,049 
for depreciation alone, but the board said that the sum for de- 
preciation and maintenance could not be definitely ascertained, 
but should be calculated in accordance with the appropriate pro- 
visions of the standard compensation contract. The board al- 
lowed $84,569 to cover operating losses or deficits. It 
declined to allow $10,828 for “excess terminal revenue,” which 
Was an item put into the claim account on the theory that while 
the government took over ships constituting only 69 per cent of 
the company’s fleet as it existed during the test period, it took 
over the entire terminal property and therefore it should allow 
compensation for 100 per cent of the terminal property. 

A large part of the award, it is estimated, will be on de- 
preciation and maintenance, because of the rapid increase dur- 
ing federal control of the cost of keeping the equipment of the 
company in as good condition as it was when taken over by the 
government. The report of the referees says there was little 
testimony on the subject. It is assumed that inasmuch as the 
claim of the company was for depreciation only, the allowance for 
under-maintenance will have to be large. The items of the defi- 
nite award, counting in depreciation, run over $1,200,000. 

The case of the Merchants’ & Miners’ is unlike any that has 
been considered by a referee board up to this time. It is not 
like the short lines that were taken over as of January 1, 1918, 
and released as of June 30 of that year, nor like that of rail- 
roads that were held for the entire period. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration tried to relinquish it early in 1919. The company, 
In asking for a board of referees, denied the right of the Presi- 
dent to return the property of the company to its care, without 
Its consent. In its final claim it demanded compensation for the 
entire period, notwithstanding the fact that it operated its boats 
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itself during the last fourteen months of the federal control 
period. 

In the negotiations following the attempted relinquishment, 
John Barton Payne finally said that if the company would take 
back its property it should do so “without prejudice” to the posi- 
tion taken by it, or without prejudice to the position taken by 
the Railroad Administration. At another point in the negotiations 
he gave the company an admonition to so conduct its operations 
as to keep the losses at a minimum. 

That advice was taken to indicate an idea on his part that 
the company, in taking back its property and operating the boats, 
would be acting as trustee for the Railroad Administration, with 
a view to saving the government from loss. The operating deficit 
of the company for the period of government operation was at 
the rate of $80,000 a month. During the year the company op- 
erated the boats for the account of the Director-General the 
deficit was reduced to $8,000 a month. During the last two 
months of federal control, on account of weather conditions in 
New England, the deficit was larger than the average for the 
twelve months preceding. If it was the Director-General’s idea 
that the government would be saved loss, as inferred from what 
John Barton Payne, as counsel for the Director-General, said, the 
figures for the fourteen months suggest that his idea was a good 
one. The loss was reduced from $80,000 to $8,000 a month. 

The board, in making its award, said the government could 
not take the position that the agreement between the govern- 
ment and the transportation company was a case of “heads I win, 
tails you lose,” as suggested by counsel for the Railroad Admin- 
istration. It called attention to the fact that the federal control 
law provides that if there were any profit in the operation of 
the systems taken over, it was to be the property of the United 
States. 

The board also called attention to the fact that in rent cases, 
in both English and American courts, the fact that the property 
rented is not profitable, is not warrant for a breach of the lease. 
In American cases the rule is that if the property that has been 
abandoned by the lessee is relet to another tenant, the amount 
received from the later tenant is credited to the account of the 
original lessee, but the latter is still obligated to pay the rent 
for the term of the lease. Reletting in England is regarded as 
acceptance of the property by the lessor and as absolving the 
lessee from his obligation from the time of reletting. 

On the question whether the President had the power to 
relinquish the property of the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Company, the view of the board is positive that he could 
not; that the property, having been taken over and held beyond 
July 1, 1918, it could be relinquished only with the consent of the 
company, which the President had not procured. 

The Railroad Administration made no offer of compensation 
for the use of the property of the boat line. In the informal ne- 
gotiations before the filing of the claim on which the award has 
been made, there was a suggestion by the company that it might 
settle for about $800,000. 


SOUTHEASTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


The Southeastern Express Company has been organized in 
Birmingham, Ala., under the laws of Alabama, the articles of 
incorporation having been filed October 6 with the probate court 
of Jefferson county, Albama. The charter empowers the com- 
pany to “own and operate a railway express business in the 
Southeast and elsewhere,” and its purpose is stated to be “to 
afford such railway express service and facilities to the South- 
eastern section of the United States as the public necessities 
and conveniences of that section require. 

The officers and directors of the new company are: Presi- 
dent, Charles A. Lyerly, of Chattanooga, Tenn., president of the 
First National Bank of Chattanooga and a director of the Ala- 
bama Great Southern, one of the lines of the Southern Railway 
system; vice-president, Robert F. Maddox, of Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Atlanta National Bank, and a director of the Seaboard 
Air Line; secretary, D. P. Bestor, Jr., of Mobile, Ala., vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Mobile; treasurer, H. C. Arm- 
strong, of Selma, Ala., president of the City National Bank of 
Selma. The officers, together with George L. Baker, president 
of the National State Bank of Columbia, S. C., make up the 
directorate. 

As far as is known, this is the first organization of an 
express company since the consolidation of the four former lead- 
ing express companies into the American Railway Express Com- 
pany. The question of whether that consolidation is to be 
approved is before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
transportation act gives the Commission the authority to pass 
on the American Railway Express Company consolidation, but 
the organization of other express companies is not prohibited 
by the act. 

It is said that the new company has assurances from the 
leading railroads of the South that arrangements may be made 
to do business over their lines. 

Officials of the American Railway Express Company have 
stated recently that they had been unable to obtain the signa- 
tures of a number of the Southern roads to the express company 
contract, which is also before the Commission for approval. 
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CATTLE AND HOGS TO INDIANAPOLIS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


On the ground that no producers of live stock or organiza- 
tions of such producers, nor any person or persons authorized to 
act for them were advised of or participated in the trial of the 
case, Samuel H. Cowan, for the National Live Stock Shippers’ 
Association, and Clifford Thorne, for the Corn Belt Meat Produc- 
ers’ Association, have filed a petition asking the Commission to 
reopen No. 9326, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al., vs. C. 
Cc. C. & St. L. et al. In that case the Commission found that 
rates on cattle and hogs from Missouri River cities to Indiana- 
polis should not be more than ten cents higher than to Chicago. 

This alarm on the part of the two live stock shippers’ asso- 
ciations is caused by the fact that they have been advised that 
the railroads propose to remove the undue nrejudice against 
Indianapolis by increasing the rates to Chicago so as to reduce 
the spread between Chicago and Indianapolis to ten cents. Cowan 
and Thorne represent that that would be disastrous to shippers 
of live stock because the shippers of live stock are the ones who 
bear the charges on their tonnage. 

In their petition for a re-opening of the case they aver that 
probably no set of rates are so important as those between Mis- 
souri River and Chicago. They further point out that the Com- 
mission, in a number of cases, has passed on them and that if 
the railroads are permitted to remove the undue prejudice in the 
way the shippers and live stock have been advised they propose 
doing, the effect will be felt in rates from Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and other states. The effect will be the 
same as if the carriers had been authorized to make a general 
advance on such rates, they say, although there have been ad- 
vances on all commodities, including live stock, supposed to be 
sufficient to enable the carriers to earn the return on the property 
devoted to transportation that the law indicates is the minimum 
of reasonableness. 

The attorneys assert that at the trial of the Indianapolis 
case no evidence was introduced and no effort was made to show 
the reasonableness of the rates on cattle and hogs from Missouri 
River to Chicago. Therefore, they say, they respectfully protest 
against the publication of higher rates on cattle and hogs until 
there has been a full investigation and hearing and until after the 
reasonableness of all the rates in question has received full and 
thorough consideration by the Commission. 

Another point made by the attorneys is that the live stock 
men of the middle west have had a struggle to make even operat- 
ing expenses during the last few years and that any advance 
over and above that allowed in Ex Parte No. 74 would place an 
unjust and onerous burden on the shippers of live stock and do 
them an irreparable injury that could not be relieved by any 
other tribunal. 

They assert that a large majority of the shippers of live 
stock are represented in the petitioning organizations, which did 
not even know that the case they desire to re-open was pending. 
They say that a decision of such importance should not be taken 
by default without giving those who will be vitally affected an 
opportunity to express their views and to present relative and 
material evidence on the issues. 

It is the desire of the two organizations that further evidence 
be taken as to the rates indirectly involved by the order, which, 
as it now stands, is to be made operative December 2. 

The Indianapolis case was brought in the interest of the 
packers at Indianapolis who feel that their competitors at Chi- 
cago have an undue advantage by reason of the difference in 
rates that have prevailed for some time. The suggestion, in- 
directly made by the petitioners is that the undue prejudice 
against Indianapolis could be removed by reducing the rates to 
that point instead of increasing those to Chicago. 

The decision in the Indianapolis case, however, was made, 
according to the dates shown, after the decision in Ex Parte No. 
74 was reached. The complaint was made long before the car- 
riers initiated the proceedings in Ex Parte No. 74. 


RECONSIGNMENT RULES AND RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is probable there will be several interventions in No. 
11739, Omaha Chamber of Commerce vs. C. B. & Q. et al., in 
which the reasonableness of the reconsignment rules and rates 
approved by the Commission has been drawn into question. The 
rates and rules were published by the carriers under special 
permission No. 30321 (Traffic World, August 7, p. 261). The idea 
that there will be a considerable number of interventions, grows 
cut of the fact that many inquiries have been received concern- 
ing the complaint from individual shippers and organizations of 
shippers in which it has been set forth that the new rules and 
rates bear hard on them without any reason for believing that 
they will bring about any diminution in the detention of cars. 

The Omaha complaint proceeds on the allegation that the 
rates and rules are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial against 
consignees of coal, because there has been and is no unusual 
or unreasonable detention of coal cars in the territory west of 
the Mississippi River; that, therefore, the increase in rates is 
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an increase that will not bring about the desired result—an 
earlier release of equipment. 

In one city the rule is said to work unusual hardship mainly 
because some time ago the receivers of coal in that city pooled 
their receipts of coal, in the interest of car efficiency and in the 
interest of industrial efficiency and cperation. They had all their 
coal consigned to their merchants’ association. That organiza- 
tion told the railroads where to send the cars. The distribution 
was made in accordance with the relative needs of the users, 
regardless of the legal title to the car. In that way every in. 
dustry was kept moving, whereas otherwise some of them would 
have had to shut down on account of the irregularity of their 
coal supply. 

The railroads are now charging reconsignment in accordance 
with the rules put into effect under permit No. 50321, although 
that kind of reconsignment, it is understood, was not the kind 
at which the rules and rates were aimed, the abuses desired to 
be eliminated being those which followed the holding of cars 
for advances in price through the bidding of those in need of 
coal. 

It will be claimed, in defense of such arrangements, that they 
expedite the delivery of coal because one agency handles al] 
the final placement orders. It is argued that if all cars came 
through with regularity there would be no need for placement 
orders, because the cars would arrive at the plants for which 
intended in time to keep the fires burning, and that the only 
reason placement orders are needed is because, in the operation 
of trains, Smith’s one car of coal will be held back while two 
of Jones’ will be hurried forward, so that Jones will be em- 
barrassed by having too much coal at his disposal while Smith 
will be equally embarrassed because he has not received his one 
car of coal. 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


One of the motor truck transportation companies that are 
springing up over the country is the Erie Service Company. Every 
evening, about 6:30 o’clock, the riding lights aboard the transport 
“City of Rochester” are lighted, her skipper takes the wheel, and 
she leaves Buffalo with a capacity load of freight, setting a course 
for Rochester. The skipper, like the skipper of the historic 
Nancy Bell, is the “cook and captain bold and the mate of the 
Nancy brig, and a bo’sum tight and a midshipmite, and the crew 
of the captain’s gig,” for the “City of Rochester” is a one-man 
transport. 

A short time after the “City of Rochester” has departed, the 
transport “City of Batavia” usually up-anchors and takes in the 
same course. And when business is brisk a third transport, the 
“City of Buffalo,” follows along in the wake of the other two. 

The course they set isn’t a charted channel. It is over the 
Buffalo-Batavia-Rochester turnpike, for the transports are on 
wheels—big motor trucks with gigantic van bodies. 

Nightly these transports make the 156-mile round trip be- 
tween Buffalo and Rochester, distributing to the towns east of 
Buffalo merchandise that has come by boat from Great Lakes 
ports and, on the return trip, feeding these boat lines from the 
rich territory of western New York State. Many inter-city ship- 
ments help to make up the loads. 

It was primarily this need for a boat line “feeder” that led 
H. S. Wheeler and G. Chester Illig to incorporate the company 
three years ago. 

Today the company operates 28 motor trucks. Three of the 
company’s fleet of trucks are 5-ton transports, nine are 2-ton 
models, two are 3-3% models and five are %-ton models. The 
smaller trucks are used for hauling in Buffalo and Rochester. 

Another daily route of the company is from Buffalo to Tona- 
wanda and Niagara Falls. Routes not covered as frequently are 
maintained between Buffalo and Erie, Pa., Dunkirk, Westfield, 
Jamestown and other southwestern New York cities and between 
Rochester and the cities to the south. The company covers al- 
most completely a radius of territory of 76 miles about Buffalo. 

“In view of the fact that our line was established as a lake 
boat feeder, we thought it apropos to name our transports after 
the cities on our routes just as the lake boats are named after the 
various ports,” says Mr. Illig. “And today it’s just as natural 
for one of our customers to ask us ‘what time’s the City of 
Rochester due’ as it is to call up the C. & B. docks and ask if the 
Seeandbee is on schedule.” 


HEARING ON SWITCHING SUSPENSION 


The Commission is in receipt of a petition from R. D. 
Rynder, attorney for Swift & Co., Chicago, for the suspension 
of proposed maximum amount of switching charges of the Fort 
Worth Belt Railway that will be absorbed by the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and Chi 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf, as published in Supplement No. 1 
to Fort Worth & Denver City I. C. C. No. 352, Supplement No. 
30 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 6472, and Sup 
plement No. 1 to Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf I. C. C. No. 450, 
filed to become effective November 15, 1920. An informal hear 
ing will be held before the Commission’s Board of Suspension 
November 4. 
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Personal Notes 





F. F. Rice has been made traffic manager of the Cairo, 
Truman & Southern Railroad Company, succeeding H. C. Rich, 
resigned. 

The Traffic Bureau of Muncie (Ind.) has been organized 
with W. C. Pike, formerly in the traffic department of the Max- 
well Motor Company, of Newcastle, as manager. The bureau 
is supported by the Chamber of Commerce and other industrial 
and commercial interests of Muncie. 

J. B. Edmunds has been appointed general agent, freight 
and passenger department, Chesapeake & Ohio Lines, with office 
at Washington, D. C: 

W. D. Clifton is appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, Union Pacific System, at Omaha, Neb. 

The Wabash Railway Company announces that Jno. Ma- 
loney, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, is transferred to Chicago, and will 
have jurisdiction over lines east of Mississippi River. F. D. 
Hammer is appointed assistant general passenger agent and 
will have jurisdiction over lines west of the Mississippi River. 
His headquarters are at St. Louis. 

The Elmira Chamber of Commerce, of Elmira, N. Y., is in- 
stalling a traffic department as a new activity. This depart- 
ment in the past has been under the direction of a traffic com- 
mittee made up of three traffic managers of the city—John J. 
DeLaney, traffic manager of the American LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Company; C. E. Schoenfeld, traffic manager of the Willys- 
Morrow Company, and A. W. Stebbings, traffic manager of the 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company. The committee has now 
decided to put the department on a working basis and has en- 
gaged Joseph C. Field to take the position of manager. Mr. 
Field has had thirteen years of railroad experience with the 
New York Central Railroad and for the last four years has been 
in the traffic department of the Donner Steel Company of Buf- 
falo. He has had seventeen years’ experience, therefore, in 
traffic matters. 

C. C. Divine, traveling freight agent, Columbus, O., is ap- 
pointed commercial agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Lines at Cleve- 
land, O. 

W. A. Lally, who for the last two years has been connected 
with the Illinois Butter Manufacturers’ Improvement Associa- 
tion as secretary, has again become general agent of the New 
York Despatch Refrigerator Line, National Despatch Refrigerator 
Line and Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Co., with 
headquarters at Chicago. S. E. James is appointed agent of 
these lines at Chicago. 

Charles E. Smith is appointed traveling freight agent cf the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad Company, with head- 
quarters at South Bend, Ind. He was formerly with the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad. 

C. E. Thomas is appointed commercial agent of the Midland 
Valley Railroad Company, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. 

E. W. Green is appointed general agent Orient Lines, Chicago. 

Leon A. Dew is appointed traveling freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company, with office at Kansas City, Mo. 

J. W. Harnach has been appointed director of the interstate 
commerce and railway traffic department of La Salle Extension 
University,-to succeed N. D. Chapin. 

Jule M. Hannaford, president of the Northern Pacific, has 
announced his resignation, effective on his seventieth birthday— 
November 19, 1920. After 54 years of railroad service, 48 of 
which have been in the continuous employ of the road of which 
he became president in 1913, he has made way for a man whose 
age, in Mr. Hannaford’s own words, better fits him for “the 
arduous duties and the personal responsibilities of the position 
of president”—Charles Donnelly, now executive vice-president. 
Mr. Hannaford will remain with the road as a director and vice- 
chairman of the board of directors. 

A. E. Lee, general freight agent of the Chicago & Alton, has 
left that railroad to become vice-president of the Reliable Coal 
and Mining Company of Chicago. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The members of the Traffic Club of Chicago will receive 
election returns the night of November 2 in the ballroom of the 
Hotel La Salle. The ladies are invited. There will be musical 
and vaudeville numbers. -At a special luncheon October 19 
Silas H. Strawn of Chicago spoke on “The National Budget.” 
Paul Page Whitman, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
at a luncheon October 22 on transportation development in China. 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia held its autumn meeting 
October 11. The speakers were Charles H. Ewing, vice-presi- 
en Philadelphia & Reading Railway, and the Rev. David M. 
Steele, D. D. 


The Lumber Reshipping Yards Traffic Association of St. 
Louis has been organized. The members are traffic representa- 
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tives of lumber companies having lumber yards in St. Louis, and 
doing a reshipping business from these yards. The object of 
the association is to bring together the traffic represcntatives of 
these lumber yards in order that, by united action, they can 
handle traffic matters to the mutual interest of themselves and 
the carriers. T. H. Lynch is president and Earl Kauffman, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The Lansing Traffic Club held its autumn banquet Thursday 
evening, October 21, in the banquet hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 





On Wednesday evening, October 27, the Transportation Club 
of Decatur, IIll., will hold its annual “railroad night” banquet at 
the Orlando Hotel. Following the dinner, J. F. Holden, vice- 
president of the Kansas City Southern Railroad, will address 
those present. A. D. Aiken, general agent, Rock Island Lines, 
St. Louis, will act as toastmaster. The Decatur Association of 
Commerce has canceled its October meeting and is joining with 
the Transportation Club. Some special features have been ar- 
ranged and it is expected that there will be about 500 present. 


At the meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of Buffalo, 
October 11, report of the effect of the recent increases in 
freight rates by disturbing rate relationships, was made by 
Chairman Williamson of the rate committee, who stated that all 
such cases would have to be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on formal complaint. He also stated that 
despite the fact that in the Commission’s decision no justifica- 
tion for increasing the minimum carload charge or the minimum 
class scales had been found, the carriers, in publishing their 
special supplements, had increased the minimum class rates the 
same as the other class rates, and that in calling this matter to the 
attention of the Commission, he learned that the Commission 
ruled to sustain the carriers in this practice. However, he ad- 
vised he was handling further with the Commission. In the 
matter of prepayment of freight charges on shipments destined 
to Canadian points it was reported that a letter had been re- 
ceived from the Interstate Commerce Commission to the effect 
that, while the Commission had suspended schedules filed on 
behalf of certain western carriers by Leland and Kelly, which 
provided for this prepayment, in view of the fact that other 
carriers did not file schedules containing such requirements, 
there was some doubt in the Commission’s mind as to whether 
or not same should be made a part of tariffs; also that the 
Commission had not as yet reached a conclusion, but would 
advise when it did. 

The Worcester Traffic Association held its third annual 
meeting October 13, at which time the election of officers took 
place. H. A. Rousseau, traffic manager the Graton & Knight 
Manufacturing Company, was elected president; J. P. Sloan, 
traffic manager of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, first 
vice-president; H. D. Hall, traffic manager Wyman-Gordon Com- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium tor getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pel 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago. Tl. 














POSITION WANTED—By competent traffic man, now employed, 
ten years’ experience. Thorough knowledge present rate situation. 
Personal reasons for desiring change. Address R. C. K. 277, Traffie 
World, Chicago. A 





FOR SALE—Complete new $98 La Salle Course of Interstate 
Traffic, exp. ppd. $38.00 if cash is sent with order. Address FE. N. T. 
279, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Tariff compiler; permanent employment for one of 
practical experience and who can properly handle tariff work. Ad- 
dress Traffic Department, K. C. M. & O. Railroad, Wichita, Kan. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
ya tng Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197. Traffic World, 

icago, Ill. 


MISTER BIG TRAFFIC MANAGER—If you need capable assist- 
ant let me hear from you. ' Have had railroad and government ex- 
perience; at present industrial traffic manager; want change to larger 
field. Address E. F. F. 271, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager or assistant, by thoroughly 
ecuipped young man, with fourteen years’ railway and _ industrial 
experience; with present connection eight years, and seeking new 
engagement account business retrenchment. Only opening of respon- 
sibility and opportunity considered. Address A. T. H. 273, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—By young man with twelve years’ experi- 
ence in every phase of traffic work; at present has position of respon- 
sibility with railroad; desires to locate in industrial field with oppor- 
iunities. Address ‘‘A. B. C.,’’ Traffic World, Chicago, ll. 
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pany, second vice-president; J. H. Lane, manager traffic bureau, 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce, secretary and treasurer. 





The fall meeting of the traffic group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, November 9, 10 and 11. J. H. Hashagen, traffic director 
of the American Glue Company, will deliver an address, “The 
Traffic Man’s Relation to the Retailer.” Lew Hahn, secretary 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, will also deliver 
an address relating to the retail business. Subject to be se- 
lected. There will be reports from the following committees 
en membership, classification, car demurrage and storage, legis- 
lation and bill-of-lading, claims and tracers, freight rate con- 
struction and tariffs, express and parcel post, service, standard- 
ization, delivery, publicity. Some of the subjects to be discussed 
are demurrage rates, claims, forms for preparation of concealed 
loss and damage, rules for handling concealed loss and damage, 
forms for report of loss or damage to freight inspected after 
delivery, consolidation of express companies, advance in express 
rates, changes in express classification, new bill-of-lading, I. C. 
C. decisions covering carriers applicable to express company. 
Local units are being formed throughout the country. 


QUIRK CHIEF EXAMINER 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Robert E. Quirk, now assistant director in the Commission’s 
bureau of service, in charge of the coal car program, has been 
appointed chief examiner to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., effective October 15. 


The new chief examiner has been the Commission’s handy 
man in many different phases of its work and that is one rea- 
son for his promotion to the chief examinership. His familiar- 
ity with loss and damage claims, demurrage and car service 
questions has caused him to be assigned to hundreds of confer- 
ences with the carriers as the representative of the Commission, 
and to service on an inter-departmental committee in Washing- 
ton, appointed with a view to having some co-ordination and co- 
operation among various branches of the government. 


Probably the most historic work Quirk has done was the 
making of an investigation of conditions in the port of New 
York when the efforts of Americans to supply the combatants 
in the world war caused such a congestion at the chief port 
that it was one of the large factors in causing the government 
to take over the railroads. 

Quirk came to the Commission about nine years ago as an 
examiner of accounts. From that branch of work he was trans- 
ferred to the bureau of informal complaints in which he became 
familiar with loss and damage matters and the formulation of 
conference rulings by the Commission. During federal control 
he was acting chief of the remnants of the car service organi- 
zation built up when the congestion caused by the war forced 
the Commission, then without authority to make orders, to look 
inte car service. In addition, he served as chairman of a com- 
mittee composed of state railroad commissioners and grain men 
which formulated rules for the distribution of grain cars in car 
shortage periods. The rules so formulated were adopted by the 
Railroad Administration and later by the American Railway As- 
sociation. His familiarity with demurrage matters made it a 
matter of moral certainty that, whenever there was a question 
about demurrage before either the American Railway Associa- 
tion or the National Industrial Traffic League, Quirk would be 
there as the representative of the Commission, not necessarily 
as an adviser, but if not, then as the man to keep the Commis- 
sion informed as to the status of the matter. 


Mr. Quirk is a member of the bar of the District of Colum- 
bia, although he has not practiced while in the government 
service. 

In the reorganization caused by the resignation of LaRoe 
and the appointment of Quirk to fill his place, the Commissicn 
followed its own example when it transferred Quirk from the 
assistant chief examinership to be assistant director in the 
bureau of service. William P. Bartel, who was made assistant 
chief examiner when Quirk was transferred to the bureau of 
service, has been appointed assistant director in Quirk’s place. 
Examiner Ulysses G. Butler has been made assistant chief ex- 
aminer. In the rearrangement of work in the bureau of service, 
necessitated by the promotion of Quirk, the duties performed 
by Quirk, as assistant director, have been placed on the shoul- 
ders of E. H. DeGroot, also assistant director in the bureau of 
service, while to Mr. Bartel has been given other work, although 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the advancement 
of Quirk. 

The shifting that has been done during the last six or eight 
months, during which time Quirk has held three or four places, 
it is understood, is an indication of a purpose on the part of 
the Commission .to shift its men around oftener so they will 
obtain a wider training and become familiar with more than 
one kind of work. No commissioner ever remains on the same 
kind of work all the time. 
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PRIVATE CAR MILEAGE RATES 


Analysis of Fairbanks’ Freight Tariff No. 7, I. C. C. No. 10, 
showing mileage rates for private cars, and the rules for apply. 
ing the rates effective November 1, shows that, seemingly, the 
primary if not the only objects sought are an increase in rates 
for the owners of such cars, uniformity, and that owners of such 
cars must equalize the empty and loaded mileage. Equalization 
of mileage, as a rule, has not been required except on tank cars 
used largely in the transportation of petroleum and its products. 


‘Equalization means that shipper A must give the East & West 


railroad loaded private cars for as many miles as it has hauled 
his cars empty, so as to avoid giving one road an excess of 
revenue producing freight and putting the burden of carrying 
an empty car on some other road. 

As a general practice, it is believed, traffic men have seen 
to it that the shipper of goods in private cars has been given as 
much loaded as empty mileage, but there has been no provision 
that if the shipper did not so equalize he should pay the regular 
rate applicable on new cars or on cars the ownership of which 
had changed. Under the Fairbanks tariff, such equalization will 
have to be made or payment made for an excess of empty over 
loaded mileage. So far as owners who have not thus equalized 
their loaded and empty mileage, the Fairbanks tariff will work 
an increase. 

An inspection of several Western trunk lines’ tariffs reveals 
that for the major part of these rules, the carriers in the West 
publish specific rates per mile allowance to owners of private 
cars, all kinds, or certain rates per mile for different kinds of 
private cars, without any equalization rule. None of the ear. 
riers in the West, in the main, seems to carry any general 
equalization rule, except that the allowance will be made on the 
total empty and loaded mileage, and that newly acquired cars 
will be charged at regular tariff rates. In some cases the car- 
riers publish on tank cars a rule similar in effect to the rule 
earried in Consolidated Classification No. 1, while other lines 
merely refer to the Consolidated Classification for the rule on 
tank cars. 

In Central Freight Association territory, several lines, 
including the P. C. C. & St. L., L. & N., P. R. R., Western Lines, 
and a few others, operate an equalization rule on private cars 
other than tanks, this rule being similar in effect to the rule 
published by Fairbanks. These lines use the Consolidated 
Classification rule with respect to tank cars. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Eastern Lines operates the classification rule on tank 
cars, and on private cars other than tanks carries a rule some- 
what similar in effect to the rule proposed by Fairbanks. 


In Southeastern territory, the current rules are published 
in Speiden’s Private Cars Tariffs, I. C. C. 390, and as to tank 
cars, the rule in Consolidated Classification governs, and on 
private cars other than tanks, rules similar to the proposed rule 
in Fairbanks’ tariff applies. There are, of course, several 
exceptions for account of some of the short lines in that territory. 


Section 6, Rule 35, Consolidated Classification No. 1, con- 
tains the mileage allowance on tank cars but carries no rule 
governing private cars other than tank cars. The classification 
rule on tank cars (similar in effect to that proposed by Fair- 
banks), is as follows: 


Unless otherwise provided for in Carriers’ Tariffs: 

(a) When tank cars are furnished by shippers or owners, mileage 
at the rate of one (1) cent per mile will be allowed for use of such 
tank cars loaded or empty, provided the cars are properly equipped; 
payment will be made to the owner or to the party who has acquired 
the car, as shown by its permanent reporting marks; mileage will be 
computed on basis of distance tables applicable between stations of 
origin and destination over route of movement. No mileage will be 
paid for switching movements at terminals, nor for movement of 
empty cars for which charges are assessed under freight car tariffs. 

(b) Private tank cars will be moved empty without charge 
between stations or junction points on the lines of carriers whose 
tariffs are governed by this classification (either individually or 
jointly), including delivery to connecting lines. 


The classification rule imposes no duty on the car owner 
to pay regular freight car tariff rates for excess empty mileage 
over loaded mileage, on tank cars, and the lines which today 
have no equalization rule on private cars other than tanks, thus 
making mileage allowances to car owners on both empty and 
joaded mileage, do not require the car owner to pay for excess 
empty mileage over loaded mileage. 


The rules proposed in the Fairbanks’ tariff provide that tne 
owner of both tank cars and other classes of private equlp- 
ment shall equalize with the carrier loaded mileage with empty 
mileage, and the car owner or party who has acquired the cars, 
shall pay (in case of excess empty over loaded mileage), regu 
lar tariff rates, or must, within the succeeding six months, make 
up the difference with an equal amount of loaded mileage. The 
equalization, with respect to tank cars, under the proposed rule, 
must be made cn June 30th of each year or “at the close of any 
such yearly period as may be mutually agreed upon,” while no 
such period is prescribed by tariff for equalization on private 
cars other than tanks. 
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The Liberty Highway Company 
Will Get It at Detroit or Toledo 


Detroit is so situated that it will always have serious transportation 
problems. When conditions are normal throughout the Country, 
Detroit Terminals are congested to such an extent that even Merchan- 
dise Cars are delayed from 48 to 96 hours. 


Shippers often find embargoes placed against them when they offer 
their goods for transportation at various freight stations, due to the 
enormous tonnage that flows daily out of that City. 


TOLEDO, on the other hand, has facilities to handle ANY 
and ALL TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


because of the numerous lines centering here. 


Route Your Freight—CARE LIBERTY HIGHWAY at TOLEDO 


for prompt handling and expeditious delivery 


PHONES—Detroit, Cadillac 2474. 
Toledo, Bell Main 2666—Home, Main 6591. 


FREIGHT HOUSES—Detroit, Foot of First Street. 
Toledo—211-213 Lucas Street. 


> FAST FREIGHT SERVICE = 


—betwe2 


NORFOLK and NEW YORK 


Old Dominion Transportation Co. 


Steamers Leave New York Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
Steamers Leave Norfolk Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


General Cargoes Solicited. No Embargoes via This Line 


Rates Apply Only On Port-to-Port Traffic 

D. A. WINSLOW, L. J. UPTON, A. WINSLOW, 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. V. P. & Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
For Rates and Information, Apply to 

D. B. McLEOD, H. B. NEECE, W. S. GUILLAN, Agt., 
General Agent, Traffic Manager, Pier 26, North River, 
Norfolk, Va. 




























Intelligent Handling of Claims 


means 


Prompt Collections 
and the 


Removal of Causes for Their Existence 


Our Service Combines Both Advantages 


THOMAS F. FLYNN, Inc. 


General Adjusters, Traffic Experts 
74 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You May Use Your 
Old Bill of Lading Forms 
If Rubber Stamped 


To show that conditions are amended by Supplement 
No. 9 to Consolidated Classification No. 1 


We Supply the Officially Worded Stamp 


Orders by Telegraph Promptly Filled. 
Address: DEPT. G, 


The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co. 


411 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE STAMP CATALOGUE 
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Norfolk, Va. New York, N. Y. j 





Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 
Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 
NORFOLK, VA., to HAVANA, CUBA (Dock Atares Pier) 
Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every 10 Days 


General Cargo Solicited 


Steel S. S. “Quantico” Nov. 16th 
Steel S. S. “Indian” Nov. 26th 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Dec. 6th 


For Space, Rates and Information, Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


L. T. FOWLER, Commercial Agent M. V. MOLANPHY, General Agent 
511 Oliver Building, 534 Manzana de Gomez, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Havana, Cuba 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 





NORTH AMERICAN CAR CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TANK CARS 


For Long Term Lease During 
September and October 


COFFEYVILLE,KAN. 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


Branch Office 


TULSA, OKLA. Shops { 


Consolidated Cars 


despatched regularly from North Pier Ter- 
minal Warehouse, 365 East Illinois St., to At- 
lantic and Pacific Ports. 

Freight received at above address or at Chi- 
cago Tunnel Station No. 2, Dearborn Ave. 
and North Water St., and Station No. 4, 
Roosevelt Road and Canal St. 

Distributing of carload merchandise to and 
from all sections of the United States is han- 
dled by us at above warehouse. 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


New York Established 1884 New Orleans 

Piilodsiphia 14 East Jackson Boulevard , sn" aaa 

Baltimore CHICAGO Buenos Aires 
A. C. SHERRARD, Chicago Manager 

Telephones Harrison 1048-1049 


Agents Throughout the World. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR PAPER STOCK 
LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In arguments on the application of the New York Waste 
Merchants’ Association of New York, for a mandamus against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, requiring it to make an 
order requiring the railroads at New York harbor to pay them 
for the loading of paper stock, on October 16, Chief Counsel 
P. J. Farrell claimed that the complainants had already received 
one benefit and were now seeking a second. He said the com- 
plainants were allowed to load their own freight during the 
great congestion which blocked railroad terminals and were 
thereby enabled to make shipments. The railroads could have 
embargoed against the shipment of any paper stock when they 
found that, by reason of labor shortage, they would not be able 
to carry out their offer to load the freight offered by the com- 
plainants. Instead of doing that the railroads told the com- 
plainants they might go upon their piers and load the freight 
into the cars. In that way, Farrell said, they were able to 
make many shipments at a time when the congestion was so 
great that, aside from war materials, there was little traffic. 

The complainants were asking Judge McCoy of the Supreme 
Court of the District to command the Commission to take up 
again the complaint of the waste material merchants and make 
an order therein. They claimed that the facts recited in the 
complaint and in the report of the Commission, in which repa- 
ration was denied, shawed that the complainants had done the 
work which the carriers had undertaken to do and that, on such 
a showing, the issuance of an order of reparation was a mere 
ministerial act which the court could compel the Commission 
to perform. Ernie Adamson and Mr. Marshall, of Marshall, Bell 
& Rice, argued that the mere fact that the Commission had said 
that on the facts the complainants were not entitled to repara- 
tion did not change the nature of the matter. The facts, and 
not the mere assertion that on the facts no reparation was due, 
controlled the question. 

The complainants also contended that the Commission failed 
in its duty because it did not say what would be the reasonable 
allowance in the past and in the future for the service rendered 
by shippers who loaded their freight into the cars, which, in 
the case of the complainants, was done because the railroads 
could or would not carry out their promise to load, which 
promise they made in their tariffs. 

Mr. Farrell contended that the complainants wholly misread 
the terms of the interstate commerce law on the point of allow- 
ances. He said the Commission has never had the power to say 
that carriers should make an allowance. The only power it 
has, Mr. Farrell said, is to say that if an allowance is made it 
shall not exceed the sum fixed by it, in case of a dispute. as the 
reasonable maximum. 


D. L. & W. STOCK INCREASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
appeared before W. A. Colston, director of the Commission’s 
bureau of finance, October 15, in support of the company’s ap- 
plication for authority to increase its capital stock by capitalizing 
its surplus. If the request of the company is granted, it will mean 
that the company will declare a 200 per cent stock dividend. 

In order to increase its capital stock under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, under which it is incorporated, the company must divest 
itself of its ownership of coal properties, and therefore the ques- 
tion of segregation of the coal properties is also before the Com- 
mission. 

W.S. Janney, vice-president and general counsel of the com- 
pany, said there were two ways in which the segregation of the 
coal properties could be accomplished. One way would be to 
deed the coal properties to a coal company in exchange for that 
company’s stock, which would then be distributed to the stock- 
holders of the railroad company, he said. The railroad company 
under that plan, he said, would exercise no control over the coal 
properties as a corporation, but that, of course, the stock in both 
the coal company and the railroad company would for some 
years be held by the same people. The other plan, he explained, 
would be to sell the coal lands to a syndicate organized by the 
railroad stockholders. T he syndicate would organize a company 
that would give the railroad company, as a corporation, bonds 
in payment for the coal lands, but the railroad company would 
have no voting power in the coal company, he said. 

Questioned by Director Colston as to what the public would 
think of approval by the Commission of the capitalization of the 
railroad company’s surplus, Mr. Janney said he did not think 
there would be any objection, but that the public would see the 
justness of the transaction. He said the stockholders of the com- 
pany would be simply getting a receipt for money earned by the 
company and which had been put into the property of the com- 
pany, adding that the surplus might have at any time been paid 
to the stockholders in the form of dividends. He said the 
surplus represented railroad earnings and not earnings from 
the coal properties. The amount of the surplus is approximately 
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proximately $44,000,000. 

Mr. Janney said the increasing of the capital stock as re. 
quested would not affect the public and would have no effect on 
rates. He said the outstanding stocks and bonds of a company 
had nothing to do with the determination of value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes when Director Colston questioned him as to that 
phase of the matter. 

Director Colston asked what the fair value of the company’s 
coal properties was, but Mr. Janney declined to answer the 
question, stating, however, that a minimum value would be $60, 
000,000, and that the coal properties were assessed for taxation 
at between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000. 

Director Colston brought out by questions put to Mr. Janney 
that if the segregation of the coal properties were accomplished 
through the organization of a coal company which would issue 
stock to the stockholders of the railroad company, the stock. 
holders of the railroad company would get what would amount 
to an additional stock dividend of 150 per cent. With the 200 per 
cent stock dividend that will be declared if the company is per. 
mitted to capitalize its surplus, the stockholders will get a 
total stock dividend of 350 per cent, it was developed. The 
stock dividend of 150 per cent would result from the fact that 
the present capitalization of the railroad company is approx- 
imately $44,000,000, while the minimum value placed on the coal 
properties is $60,000,000. The 150 per cent dividend would be 
composed of the coal company stock and not railroad stock. Mr. 
Colston also called attention to the fact that the company had 
paid a 20 per cent dividend each year and that if the proposed 
transaction goes through this year the result would be a total 
dividend of 370 per cent to the stockholders of the D. L. & W. 


B. & 0. EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


To finance the purchase of $14,000,000 of equipment, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has applied to the Commis- 
sion for permission to participate in the first equipment trust of 
the National Railway Service Corporation, which was organized 
by S. Davies Warfield. 

To carry out the proposed transaction, the applicant asks for 
authority to issue conditional sale purchase notes under the terms 
of the National Railway Service Corporation’s first equipment 
trust for the acquisition of the equipment, the aggregate amount 
of notes being $13,000,000, $1,000,000 of the total purchase price 
of $14,000,000 to be paid in cash. 

The applicant also requests permission to endorse or guar- 
antee the notes of the service corporation to be given for loans 
from the United States on account of the equipment purchase, 
and also to pledge $3,250,000 of its refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds, Series B, as additional security for the government 
loan to the service corporation. Under the arrangement the gov- 
ernment will advance 40 per cent of the amount of the equipment 
trust certificates and application for the loan of $5,200,000 has 
been made. 

The B. & O., according to the application, »lans to buy 1,000 
box cars at $2,629,000; 1,200 hopper cars at $2,302,800; 500 refrig- 
erator cars at $2,047,500; 1,000 hopper cars at $2,800,000; 50 Mi- 
kado locomotives at $4,200,000. 

Mr. Warfield, on behalf of the service corporation, issued a 
statement, October 18, to the effect that the corporation had com- 
pleted arrangements for the initial issue of the corporation’s 
trust certificates in two series, not to exceed $30,000,000 each 
and maturing in 15 years. Under one series provision is made 
on a conditional sale basis for carriers acquiring equipment 
through 30 semi-annual payments. Under the other series, which 
are on a lease basis, the carriers may rent equipment and acquire 
title when all payments have been made. Several other roads, in 
addition to the B. & O., will participate in the first equipment 
trust, Mr. Warfield said, naming the C. R. I. & P., Bangor and 
Aroostook, Minneapolis & St. Louis; Wheeling and Lake Erie. 
He said the Gulf Coast Lines, and the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western had tentatively applied for participation in the first 
trust. 








TABOR & NORTHERN STOCK ISSUE 


The Tabor & Northern Railway Co. at Tabor, Ia., in Finance 
Docket No. 82 has asked permission to issue $23,350 worth of 
additional capital stock to pay for a locomotive and make in- 
provements on the road. The company was recently reorgal- 
ized by the community it serves, on the theory that better serv 
ice could and should be rendered. The community bought the 
shares of the company and, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Frank C. Gonzales, is undertaking to put the road into better 
shape, hence the desire to issue more stock. 





MO. PAC. LOAN APPROVED 


The Commission, October 11, approved a loan to the Missou!! 
Pacific Railroad Company of $8,871,760, to aid it in meeting its 
maturing indebtedness and in providing itself with new equip 
ment, and additions and betterments to way and structures. 





$90,000,000, or more than twice the present capitalization of ap. 
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Be a Certified 


icliitauChietay 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


\ 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a Cleveland traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
sands of men are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these 
big pay jobs? 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce Asso- 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
cessful members and what they say of the A. C. A. Learn how we can 
help you to a lasting success and a position of prestige and importance. 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 210-C 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Fioer Tribune Bidg., New . N. Y 


Practical Instructions given by 
Theory, actual use of at x appli 


Traffic Man 
incl ie [3 ong 
ncludes impo c es in 
Rules and ~y — Be up ‘ y Tae . in loose-leaf f 


Night fnaeeee. 


Per. i Inst 8s by Mall. 
Prospectus Free. Personal instructions od 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY 
67 Plum Street 


FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


If you cannot ship on account of eamangntn, cand we yous shipments in 
eutete ond ae nn socy Gams Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Tayior Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carioad 
Distributors 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 
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BAD ORDER CARS «cause the loss of many 
hard earned dollars to railroad companies and 
shippers of grain, seed, food stuffs and package 
goods. 


MUCH OF THIS LOSS can be saved by the 
use of Kennedy Car Liners. These car liners 
practically condition a bad order car and enable 
shippers to load cars that otherwise would be 
rejected. 


KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners prevent 
leakage in transit and afford sanitary protection 
to bulk shipments and food stuffs. 




























WE MAKE Kennedy Car Liners for all cases 
of bad order cars, consisting of full Standard 
Liners, End Liners, Door Liners, Sanitary and 
Sand Liners. 


WILL YOU NOT give us an opportunity to 
submit full details of our system and the low 
cost of same? We are confident this would 
demonstrate to you the efficiency and money 
saving merits of our proposition. 


The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory at Woodstock, Ont. 








































All Traffic Men Need 


The Railroad Junction and Terminal Point 


MAP OF THE SOUTH 


$1.50, postage prepaid 
Quantity prices on 2 application 


Hanson & Cromwell 
2717 North Capitol St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Single copies 





SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars ‘ 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space ' 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. i 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK | 


General Storage Forwarding Carioad Distribution 


Excellent facilities for yo without cartage. Insurance rate 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association and 
American Chain of pk. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8TS8. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Ince. 


200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 
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CORPORATE NAMES OF CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washingten Bureau 


The Commission has issued Special Circular No. 11 to ex- 
ecutive officers of the railroads, under date of October 15, relative 
to the inclusion of the corporate names of carriers in tariffs, 
classification, powers of attorney and concurrences. The circular 
follows: 


The Commission’s regulations contained in its Tariff Circular 
18-A, and supplements 3 and 4 thereto, promulgated under authority 
of Section 6 of the Act, provide that the names of carriers shall 
be shown in freight and passenger tariffs, classification, powers of 
attorney and concurrences. 

Many carriers have tendered for filing freight and passenger 
tariffs, classification, and supplements thereto, powers of attorney 
- concurrences, in which the names of carriers are not correctly 
shown. 

The Commission brings this matter to the attention of the 
Executive Officers of the carriers with the direction that they re- 
quire tariff publishing agents and officers when so staing the names 
of carriers to show the correct corporate names thereof. 

This special circular becomes effective December 1, 1920, and 
thereafter the correct corporate names of issuing and participating 
carriers must be shown in all tariffs, classifications, or supplements 
thereto, and in all powers of attorney or concurrences filed with 
the Commission. 

The preceding paragraph must not be construed as forbidding 
earriers from showing correct corporate names in any such schedules 
or instruments issued or made effective prior to December 1, 1920. 

’ _ 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


What looks like a new provision in tariffs covering shipments 
of products of packing houses is contained in supplement No. 26 
to C. & E. I., I. C. C. 3053, carrying an effective date of November 
15 (except as noted in individual items) covering the local, joint 
and proportional rates on commodities from stations on the C. & 
E. I. in Illinois and Indiana to destinations in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Ontario, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia to the east and Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin on the west. 

Under the item, “meats” (lightly salted, not cured viz. bone- 
fess chucks, boneless veal, shank meat, sheep meat, beef or pork 
trimmings, hog hearts, and hog necks in boxes or barrels) it 
is provided that a certificate shall be made a part of the bill of 
lading and also shipping receipt tendered by shippers to carriers 
as follows: “For the purpose of enabling the carrier to apply 
the proper published rate, I hereby declare the property herein 
described as boneless chucks, shank meat, cheek meat, beef or 
pork trimmings or boneless veal lightly salted, not cured, to be 
what is commercially known as such, and not fresh meat, N. 
O. S., subject, under tariffs lawfully on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to the current fresh meat rate.” 

In effect, the provision seems to require a declaration from 
the shipper that he is not violating the tenth section of the act 
by billing fresh meats, not otherwise described, as sausage meats. 

Another provision of the tariff pertaining to peddler cars 
is that way-bills on peddler cars must bear the imprint of a rub- 
ber stamp reading “meat peddler cars.” That, so far as known, 
is also a new provision. The tariff says that no charges will 
be made for stops at unloading stations unless the peddler car 
is set out of the train. If the car is set out, $4 for each stop will 
be charged and the agent at the stopping station will bill on 
Chicago, for the amount which is to be collected from the shipper. 
The minimum on the lightly salted meats, used for sausage mak- 
ing, whether in straight or mixed carloads will be 30,000 Ibs. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY INDUSTRY 


“Flexibility in fares and charges, flexibility in the rate of 
return, a greater freedom of management, public protection 
against unfair competition—these are essential to the restoration 
of credit and it is these essentials that are being more and more 
frankly recognized by the representatives of the public and by 
the public itself,” said John H. Pardee, president of the American 
Electric Railway Association, in his address at the opening ses- 
sion of that organization’s annual meeting at Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 12, relating to the electric railway industry. 

“The industry,” Mr. Pardee said, ‘has, I am firmly convinced, 
passed through its period of greatest travail, and is now upon 
the road to better days. Statistics indicate for practically all 
companies both larger earnings and increased riding. Some 
companies are now earning a satisfactory return, and many are 
earning an amount above their operating expenses and fixed 
charges, while few are in that desperate financial condition that 
was present with nearly all of them two years ago, or even a 
year ago. 

“This showing emphasizes the inherent stability of the elec- 
tric railway industry. The troubles that have come to it are 
not the result of any causes involving the nature of the enter- 
prise. No business in the world is more certain or assured. 
The service performed is a necessary service. It will be essen- 
tial so long as communities exist. From the disaster that has 
overtaken it, it emerges with none of the demand for its service 
destroyed. and under conditions that would have caused the 
disintegration of most private industrial enterprises, it has re- 
mained intact. 

“Its misfortunes have been the result of mistaken policy in 
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conduct by the men who operated it and mistaken policy in 
its control and regulation by public authorities. There has been 
too wide a departure from basic economic law in both instances, 
so that when an emergency came, the industry was in no condi- 
tion and without the means to guard itself. What then was, 
and is, needed to restore it to a completely sound condition is 
the recognition and the adoption of a certain few common sense 
principles that are by no means new, but which because of the 
rapid development of the industry have been lost sight of. 

“The most encouraging sign of the present times in so far as 
electric railways are concerned is the growing public recogni- 
tion of these principles. A perusal of the reports of the numer. 
ous commissions, national, state and local, that have investi. 
sated and studied electric railway affairs, discloses a striking 
unanimity in the conclusions reached. The three foundation con. 
clusions met with in the report of the Federal Electric Railways 
Commission are distinctly stated and alone more than compen- 
sate for the time and effort of the Commission. This report 
carries an authority which is most beneficial and far-reaching. 

“These basic principles are: 

“First—That the industry is an essential industry and that 
there is in sight no means of local transportation that can ade- 
quately perform its function. 

“Second—That under existing conditions public ownership 
and operation is inadvisable in the public interest, and, 

__“Third—That in the regulation of electric railways, pro- 
vision must be made through fares for such an adequate return 
upon the capital used and useful in the public service as wil] 
restore general credit, inspire confidence in investors, and insure 
a continuing flow of new capital. 

“These principles are being reflected in all of the other re- 
ports which I have examined and seem to me to indicate a 
growing public knowledge of the economics of the situation and 
4 form a basis for a lasting readjustment cf the industry’s 
affairs.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in No. 11192, The Lehigh Valley Light & Power Com- 
pany vs. Director General and Lehigh & New England, assigned 
for October 20, was reassigned for hearing October 23 at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following hearings and arguments set by the Commis- 
sion have been canceled or postponed to dates to be hereafter 
fixed: No. 11662, Oct. 16, Richmond; 11769, Oct. 18, Peoria; 
11710 and 11804, Oct. 18, St. Louis; 11684, Oct. 19, New York; 
11687, Oct. 19, Chicago; 11650, Oct. 19, Texarkana; 11802, Oct. 
20, Monmouth; 11708, Oct. 20, New York; 11664, Oct. 20, St. 
Louis; 11737, Oct. 20, Springfield, Mo.; 11729, 11799 and 11810, 
Oct. 20, Chicago; 11582, Oct. 21, Philadelphia; 11823, Oct. 23, 
Chattanooga; 11803, Oct. 20, Monmouth; 11755, Oct. 21, New 
York; 11054 and fourth sec. ap. 349, Oct. 21, Washington; 
10965, Oct. 21, Washington; 11566, Oct. 22, St. Louis; 11820, 
Oct. 23, St. Louis. 

I. and S. 1212 (first supplemental order), joint fares in con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific Company, was assigned for 
hearing in Chicago, October 22. 


LOAN TOC. 1. & L. 


The Commission, on October 19, approved the making of 
a loan of $200,000 to the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company to enable the carrier to construct a modern 
steel car repair shop at Lafayette, Ind. 


REPORTS ON SECURITIES 


The Commission has sent to carriers Special Report Series 
Circular No. 29, in which the railroads are required to report 
outstanding securities at the close of June 27, 1920, the date 
when the provisions of the transportation act relating to issues 
of securities became effective. 


CAMPAIGN DRIBBLINGS 


(Continued from page 742) 
and 6 per cent. Inasmuch as Mr. McAdoo operated both 


the Treasury and the railroads during the war he might 
have told his audience in Indianapolis why he, as the 
chief money officer of the government, was not able to 
guess, within hundreds of millions, as to how much 
money the government would need, or, if he could esti- 
mate within the hundreds of millions needed, why he did 
not tell Congress how heavy taxation would be needed 
to make income and outgo balance. 

Mr. McAdoo is making speeches for Governor Cox. 
Are we to understand that what he says represents the 
views of the candidate and is prophetic of the transpor- 
tation policy to be pursued if his candidate is elected? 
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Mexico, River Plate, 


Uruguay, West Indies. 



















San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 

From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and Porto 
Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Norfolk and Baltimore. 

S. S. ‘POINT ADAMS”’ sails October 22nd 

S. S. ‘“‘POINT BONITA”’ sails November 12th 
(“Calls at New York’’) 
From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
S. S. “‘“POINT JUDITH” sails October 15th 
S. S. ‘POINT LOBOS”’ sails November 30th 












Sailing list and information 
on application. 


All Standard Codes. 


GENERAL AGENCIES 


M. L. Schultz, 1501 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Dudley Thomas, 1012 Whitney Bldg., 


New Orleans, La. 
Wm. Harry Smith, 24 Oficios St., Havana, Cuba 
J. H. W. Steel Ce., Galveston, Texas 


Trans-Pacific Service 
‘“‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 
(Passengers and Freight) 


Sailings from San Francisco every 28 days by new and 
luxurious ships 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 
And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


New York and 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Foot of Wall St., New York, N.Y. 








Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
Sailings from San Francisco bi-monthly by 
S. S. “*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ» 
And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Direct to Honolulu, Manila. Saigon, Singapore, Colombo 
and Calcutta 
















CUNARD 


ANCHOR Round-the-World Servi 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON * cee reight On) 


S.S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB”  S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 

















Regular Services 



















































NEW YORK oe BOSTON Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
. BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. thence Baltimore, to Los Angeles and San 
and Francisco via Panama Canal 
QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 
PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON ° 
tonponpesey ey oe 
CHERBOURG HAVRE (Passengers a Freight) 
ANTWERP ROTTERDAM Sailings from San Francisco every 10 days by 
HAMBURG DANZIG ‘6 99 “ 9 
MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT ee yp > © aes Eee 






S. S. **CUBA”’ 
To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


General Offices: 2 1-24 State St., N. Y. City 





Chicago Office: 
Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe St. Philadelphia, 1300 Walnut St, 







Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 









Baltimore, 107 E. Baltimore St. Pittsburg, 712 Smithfield St. ports 
Boston, 126 State St. St.Louis, 1135 Olive St. | beyond 
Cleveland, Hote! Cleveland San Francisco, 501 Market St Rr eM . 
Bldg. Seattle, 621 Second Ave. Bp The Pacific Mail is world renowned for excellence of its 
Minneapolis, Third St. and Vancouver, 622 Hastings SL.W. service and cuisine 
Secona Ave., Se. Washington, D.C.,517 14th St. 
Montreal, 20 Hospital St. N. Ws Consult Our Offices 






New Orleans, 205 $t.Charles St. Winnipeg, 270 Main St. 
Or Local Agents 






Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 11465, Sub. No. 11. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on citrus fruits 
from points of origin in California to various interstate destina- 
tions. Asks just and reasonable rates and charges and reparation. 
No. 11465, Sub. 12. C. M. Brown vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on citrus fruits from 
California to eastern destinations. Asks for reparation. 

‘No. 11465, Sub. No. 13. California Fruit Growers’ Exchange et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on citrus fruits from 
California points to eastern destinations. Asks just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 11708, Sub. 1. F. S. Smith & Son, New York, vs. Texas Mexican 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
istle from Rio Grande crossings to St. Louis, Chicago and New 
York, during period between June 25, 1918, and November 29, 1919. 
Asks for reparation to the basis of rates established on latter date. 

wel ty — (Kansas) Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 
». >. © al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
newsprint paper from Cloquet, Grand Rapids, International Falls, 
Little Falls and Sartel, Minn.; Ft. Francis, Ont., Alexandria, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., and points in Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin to 
Wichita, Kansas City, Topeka, Joplin, Springfield, Mo., Parsons, 
Kan., Muskogee, Okla., and Denver, Colo. Asks for reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 11837. Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory charges 
on wool shipped in February, March and April from points of 
origin in Arizona to Boston by reason of failure to deliver with 
reasonable dispatch, routing being restricted via Chicago or Chi- 
cago rate junctions, which routes were closed or obstructed by 
labor troubles. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 11838. ore & Co., New York City vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. et al. 

Unjust, discriminatory, preferential and prejudicial charges for 
unloading, reloading and storing of iron and steel articles bought 
by complainant for export to Japan via various railroads to the 
port of New York. Asks for reparation of $4,757.26. 

No. 11839. E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. John Barton Payne 
as agent. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid in tank cars 
shipped from Charleston, S. C., to Georgetown, S. C., during fed- 
eral control in that rate of $2.10 per net ton, carload minimum 
80,000 pounds per car, exceeded rate of $2.10 per net ton, carload 
minimum weight the capacity of tank, exclusive of the dome. 
Asks reparation. 

No. 11840. Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash., vs. Spokane 
International Railway Co. et al. 

Unreasonable, unjust, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on logs from points in Idaho to Millwood, Wash., 
shipped between June 1, 1917, and August 26, 1919, because de- 
gp oY logs as pulpwood. Asks reparation in the sum 
Oo ,350.03. 

No. 11841. The Weber Chimney Co., Chicago, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on contractor’s outfit from Alli- 
ance, Neb., to Pierre, S. D., October 19, 1918, in that the rate of 
99.5 cents per 100 pounds which was applied exceeded rate of 
85.5 cents. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. — General Iron Works, Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory rates on second- 
hand knocked down steel tanks and second-hand lumber from 
Jenks and Morris, Okla., to Minden and Gehagen, La., and unjust, 
unreasonable and discriminatory rates on knocked down steel 
tanks from Jenks and Morris, Okla., Ranger, Tex., Elmwood 
Place, Ohio, and Ivorydale, Ohio, to Minden, Fraziers Spur, 
Shreveport and Gehagen, La. Asks for cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation in sum of $16,412.72. 

No. 11843. The Central Refractories Co., New Lexington, O., vs. To- 
ledo & Ohio Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude fire clay from Mox- 
ahala, O., to Lexington, between Jan. 1, 1918, and Aug. 28, 1919. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 11844. Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, Miss., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Mobile, Ala., to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., via the L. & N. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 11845. Growers’ Rice Milling Co., San Francisco, vs. John Barton 
Payne, as agent. 

JInjust and unreasonable rates on paddy rice from Norman and 
Citrona, Calif., to South San Francisco. Asks for reparation. 
No. we ee Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, et al. vs. A. & 

~ 8 &l. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on news print paper from Can- 
ada, St. Louis, Chicago, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Indiana points 
| origin to Oklahoma City. Ask for reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 11847. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
Sugar Land Ry. 

Asks the Commission to establish just and equitable divisions 
between the respective carriers and to require restitution to the 
complainants for themselves and the government on account of 
excessive divisions collected during the period of federal control. 

No. 11848. Apache Cotton Oil and Manufacturing Co., Chickasha, 
Okla., vs. Ark. Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on cotton- 
seed from points in Arkansas and Louisiana to Chickasha, Okla., 
shipped between Oct. 1, 1917, to date of finding. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11849. Willow River Lumber Co., Hayward, Wis., vs. C. St. P. 
M. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on logs between Beebe and Hay- 
ward, Wis.. Hawthorne and Hayward, Wis., between Gordon and 
Hayward, Wis., shipped in period of federal control. Asks repara- 
tion in sum of $1,675.39. 

No. 11850. Superior & Southeastern Ry. Co., Grand View, Wis., vs. 
Cc. St. P. M. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable per diem charges in July, 1919. Asks 
for order finding the Superior & Southeastern an industrial com- 
mon carrier at the time in question, and reparation. 


No. 11851. United Paperboard Co., Inc., New York, vs. C. & A. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on straw from Atlanta, Broad- 





California Fruit Growers’ Exchange et al. vs. 
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well, Elkhart, Fancy Prairie, Greenview, Lawndale, Lincoln and 
Middletown, Ill., to Yorktown, Ind. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


No. 11852. Qld Ben Coal Corporation et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. Ill, 
Cent. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from the southern Illinois 
field to Illinois destinations via Streator and Decatur, IIl., due to 
— in publication. Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 
ion. 


No. 11853. C. S. Maltby, San Francisco, Calif., vs. Sumpter Valley 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Against a rate of $14.30 per ton on chrome iron ore from Baker, 
Ore., to South Chicago, IIll., as illegal. Asks for reparation down 
to basis of $11.70 per ton claimed to be the reasonable rate. 


No. 11854. Birmingham Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. New 
Orleans & Northeastern et al. 

Against a rate of $77 per car on cattle from Chalmette or Port 
Chalmette, La., to Birmingham, Ala., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for rate of $68 per car, the same as from New Orleans, and 
reparation. 

No. 11855. a Rub-No-More Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. Great North- 
ern et al. 

Against a rate of $2.25 on Chinese vegetable tallow from Van- 
couver, B. C., moving on Sept. 27, 1918, to Ft. Wayne, as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent of its excess of subsequently es- 
tablished rates of $1.12%. Asks for reparation. 


No. —_ La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., Illinois, vs. Ill. Cent. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal from La Salle, IIL, 
to points on the Ill. Cent. through the refusal of the Rock Island 
to absorb switching charges at La Salle. Asks for cease and 
desist order and reparation. 


No. 11857. Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al., Kansas City, vs. 
Cassville & Exeter, Payne et al. 

Against rates on cement to various destinations as unjust and 
unreasonable because in excess of rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission in 48 I. C. C., 201, and 52 I. C. C., 225. Ask for repara- 
tion. 


No. 11858. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 
Willamette Nav. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on wood pulp from Camas, 
Wash., and West Linn, Ore., to Floriston, Calif. Asks for cease 
and desist order and reparation of $8,931. 

No. 11858, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

Same complaint, and demand for reparation of $6,089. 

No. — Franklin County Mining Co., Benton, Ill, vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Alleges unjust discrimination against complainant in the matter 
of car service and undue preference for complainant’s competitors 
pag furnishing of cars at Benton, Ill. Asks cease and desist 
order. 

No. 11864. Oklahoma Paper Co. et al., Oklahoma City, vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. 

Unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on paper and paper 
articles from Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Michigan and Ohio to Oklahoma City; also in violation of 
the fourth section and unduly preferential to competitors at Tulsa 
and Muskogee, Okla., Joplin, Springfield and Kansas City, Mo., 
and other points throughout southwest. Ask for reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 11865. United Paperboard Co., New York, vs. Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on straw from Grelton, Malinta, 
Muntanna, Continental and Delphos, O., to Wabash, Ind. Asks 
reasonablé rates and reparation. 

No. =r — Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, vs. C. & 

s . et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential rates on lumber from 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Colum- 
bia to Omaha in comparison with rates to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 

No. 11867. Morris & Co. vs. J. B. Payne, agent. 

Against imposition of the first class rate of 69%c on frozen 
beef from Columbus, O., to New York City, because of its being 
in excess of a commodity rate of 36%c in effect via-another route, 
both routes being controlled by director general at times ship- 
ments moved. Asks reparation of $2,000. 

oo ~ ee Potato Traffic Assn., Minneapolis, vs. A. T. & 

. F, et al. 

Alleges collection of rates on potatoes between stations in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa and other states in viola- 
tion of Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce in that they 
were not filed with I. C. C., either in accord with the terms of 
the law or G. O. 28. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11869. ene: Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. Central of Geor- 
gia et al. ‘ 

Against a rate of 86c on cotton linters from Monticello, Ga., to 
Lockland, O., charged during period between June 24, 1918, and 
March 1, 1920. Asks for reparation down to basis of subsequently 
established rate of 80c. 

No. 11870. Empire Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. Alabama, Florida 
& Gulf et al. 

Against a rate of 24c on peanuts from Greenwood, Fla., to 
Bainbridge, Ga. Asks for reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 11871. Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana et al. vs. La. 
Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on rough 
rice from producing points in Louisiana to Lake Charles, Crowley, 
Bellevue, Iota and Gueydan, La.; also attacks special privileges, 
milling in transit rules, fourth section violations and prays that 
= and rules be changed to give adequate relief; also repara- 

ion. 

No. 11872. Arnhold Bros., New York, vs. 
agent. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on dried egg yolk from Vancou- 


John Barton Payne, a8 


ver, B. C., originating at Hankow, China, to Baltimore. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. 11873. Collins Northern Ice Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., vs. Payne, 
as agent. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on ice from Hiram and Sand 
Lake, Mich., to Grand Rapids, between June 25, 1918, and Feb. 29. 
Asks for reparation. 
No. 11874. Republic of France vs. West Shore et al. , 
Unreasonable storage charges on caustic soda packed in iron 
drums at New York harbor points. Asks for reparation amount- 
ing to $9,864. ; 
No. 11875. Same vs. John Barton Payne, as agent. 
es Unreasonable storage charges on barbed wire. Asks for repara- 
ion. 
No. 11876. Ideal Fuel Co., Chicago, vs. John Barton Payne. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal by reason of failure t0 
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provide reciprocal switching within the Chicago switching district 
on coal originating at Herrin, Ill. Asks for reparation. 
No. 11877. Burns & Hancock Fire Brick and Clay Co., West Monte- 
zuma, Ind., vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Clinton, Ind., to 
West Montezuma, Ind. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 11878. - EK. Buxton et al., Memphis, vs. Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on corn from New Houlka, Miss., 
to Memphis, Tenn. Asks for reparation. 
No. 11828. North Carolina rates, fares and charges. 


DALLAS UNION TERMINAL NOTES 


The Commission has approved the application of the Union 
Terminal Company at Dallas, Tex. (Finance Docket No. 77) for 
authority to renew and extend, for a period of one year, $550,- 
000.01 worth of two year five per cent notes, from October 10, 
1920, to October 10, 1921, with an increase in the interest rate 
from five to six per cent. All but $78,571.43 worth of the notes 
are held by the railroads which use the terminal in Dallas. The 
rest is held by the City National Bank of Dallas. The outstand- 
ing securities of the terminal company are $5,000 of first mort- 
sage bonds and $48,000 worth of capital stock. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the capital issues are held by the companies using the 
terminal. 

Texas authorities had no objection to the extension of the 
notes or the increase in the interest rate. The company in its 
application said that it had no way to pay the outstanding notes 
and that a preservation of its credit demanded the extension of 
the time of the maturity of the note. That extension was pos- 
sible only upon a promise of a higher rate of interest. The notes, 
issued in 1917, were extended in 1919 to become payable this 
vear, and they are to be further extended in the hope that within 
the year arrangements for permanent financing may be made. 





VIRGINIA BLUE RIDGE NOTES 


The Virginia Blue Ridge Railway Company has filed appli- 
cations with the Commission asking authority to issue short 
term notes aggregating $45,500, to meet maturing notes and 
that the Commission issue a nunc pro tune order authorizing 
the issuance of short term notes aggregating $66,500. The 
latter notes, the applicant states, were issued without approval 
of the Commission because of a misunderstanding of the trans- 
portation act. 


E. J. E. EQUIPMENT BONDS 


Permission to issue equipment trust bonds aggregating 
$1,800,000 to finance the purchase of 500 double-sheathed box 
cars of 80,000 pounds capacity and eight 8-wheel heavy switcher 
engines is asked by the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Com- 
pany in a petition filed with the Commission. The box cars 
will cost $1,466,200 and the engines $351,296, according to the 
applicant. The bonds will bear 6 per cent interest. 





WISCONSIN AND NORTHERN BONDS 


The Wisconsin & Northern Railroad Company has applied to 
the Commission for authority to issue and sell $49,400, of its first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. The proceeds will be used to 
liquidate outstanding securities and for the purchase of equip- 
ment, the applicant states. 


LOAN TO CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND 


The Commission, on October 19, approved a loan of $300,- 
000 to the Central New England Railway Company for the pur- 
pose of aiding the company to provide itself with additions and 
betterments to way and structures at an estimated total cost 
of $500,000. The company itself is required to finance $200,000 
to meet the loan of the government. 


CORRECTION 


There was a typographical error in the address of the sixth 
firm mentioned in “Tariff Information,” The Traffic World, page 
733, October 16. It should read: “132 So. Clark St.,” not ‘132 
So. Canal St.” 


REVIVAL OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


In September, for the first month since the armistice, ac- 
cording to returns of the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, the increase in the American seagoing merchant 
marine owned by American shipowners has equaled and ex- 
ceeded the increase in the Government-owned ships built with 
appropriations by Congress. At the last session, Congress in the 
appropriation bills changed the war policy and directed the 
Shipping Board to maintain itself by sales of ships and shore 
property without further appropriations. In September the fleet 
of seagoing ships of 500 gross tons, or over, of American ship- 
owners rose to 1,829, of 4,625,324 gross tons, an increase during 
the month of 25 ships of 116,335 gross tons, while the Govern- 
ment-owned tonnage during the month increased only 20 ships 
of 88,855 gross tons, giving a Shipping Board total of 1,698 ships, 
of 7,288,208 gross tons, on October 1. Since January 1, 1920, how- 
ever, the Government-owned tonnage has increased by 233 ships, 
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of 1,347,466 gross tons, while the commercial marine of American 
shipowners has increased only 129 ships, of 536,926 gross tons, 


SHIPPING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Returns of the British Board of Trade show that the entries 
of ships with cargoes at ports of the United Kingdom from for. 
eign ports and ports of the British Empire overseas, from July to 
December, 1919, inclusive, aggregated 16,976,181 net tons, and 
from January to June, 1920, inclusive, 16,857,884 net tons. Of 
this amount 12,085,561 net tons for the first period and 12,296,905 
net tons for the second period were British ships. During Aug. 
ust, 1920, the entries of British ships with cargoes from such 
ports aggregated 2,472,267 net tons, of foreign ships 1,151,409 net 
tons, the largest for both items since the early years of the war. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces open 
competitive examinations for senior engineer, grade 2, civil, 
electrical, mechanical, signal, structural, telegraph and _ tele. 
phone, Vacancies in the Interstate Commerce Commission, un- 
der the act providing for the valuation of the property of com- 
mon carriers, at $2,100 to $2,700 a year, and vacancies in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications, at these or higher or 
lower entrance salaries, will be filled from these examinations, 
unless it is found in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy 
by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. 


B. & 0. DEAL WITH GOVERNMENT 


The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to the Commission 
(Finance Docket No. 86) for permission to pledge $13,000,000 
worth of its bonds as collateral to secure the United States for 
$9,000,000 of the general balance due the government from the 
railroad company for money advanced to it during the period of 
federal control, the $9,000,000 note to the Director-General, act- 
ing in behalf of the government, to be funded for ten years and 
to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. This 
application is made under Section 207 of the Transportation Act 
and the bonds to be pledged as collateral for its payment are: 
$3,000,000 of general mortgage bonds, series B, 6 per cent semi- 
annually June 1 and December 1, maturing in 1995; $7,000,000 
of the same series, issued in an amount equal to $7,586,000 
under application No. 1 of the B. & O., and $3,000,000 worth of 
refunding and general mortgage, series A, 5 per cent bonds. 
The last mentioned bonds are now held by the Director-General, 
without pledge, having been given as security for advances on 
compensation, which have since been adjusted. 


LONG ISLAND LOAN APPROVED 


The Commission has certified its approval of a loan to the 
Long Island Railroad Company of $718,000 to aid the carrier 
in purchasing four switching locomotives and six ten-wheel 
standard freight locomotives at an estimated total cost of $437; 
000; and in making additions and betterments to roadway and 
structures to promote the movement of cars at a cost of $500; 
000. The carrier itself is required to finance $218,000 of the 
cost of the equipment to meet the loan of the government. 





N. O. T. & M. FINANCES 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company has 
filed an application with the Commission for permission t0 
issue securities in connection with several financial transac 
tions which it desires to put through. It asks for authority 0 
issue eight promissory notes in the sum of $25,000 each secured 
by an equipment trust obligation covering the purchase of tel 
steel passenger coaches and five steel baggage cars. The ag 
gregate contract price for this equipment is given as $293,050.30, 
of which $93,050.30 is to be paid in cash. It asks approval of 
an obligation by which the applicant agrees to pay the War 
Department the sum of $12,500 per annum for nine years (0 
meet the balance due on five locomotives which were originally 
constructed for service in Russia and which the applicant 
bought at $25,000 each. It asks authority to issue $800,000 par 
value of applicant’s first mortgage six per cent gold bonds and 
$530,000 par value of applicant’s five per cent non-cumulativeé 
income bonds, to pledge as security for loan from the govell 
ment revolving fund. It asks authority to issue applicant’s nol 
cumulative five per cent income bonds not exceeding sum of 
$280,000, and such amount of its.capital stock, or voting trust 
certificates representing the same, not exceeding $175,000, a 
may be necessary to comply fully with the “Plan and Agree 
ment of Reorganization,” dated August 25, 1915, under which 
applicant was authorized. This has to do with the exchanéé 
of securities with French and Belgian bondholders of the com 


pany. 
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UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Offers for sale 


Ninety-five steel underframe flat cars 


Sealed bids will be received up to 11:00 A. M., 
October 30, 1920, by R. E. Kline, special repre- 
sentative, United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, at Hog Island, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., for the purchase of ninety-five under- 
frame flat cars located at Hog Island. 


Specifications of cars are as follows: 


Length over end sills, 40 ft., 1 in. 

Width over side sills, 9 ft. 

Under frame, steel. 

Body bolster, pressed steel. 

Truck center plates, cast steel. 

Safety appliances, U. S. Standard. 

Air brakes, Westinghouse. 

Wheels, cast iron, diameter, 33 in. 

Tread and flange, M. C. B. Std. 

Journal boxes, malleable iron. 

Approximate weight, 33,800 lbs. 

Length over striking plates, 41 ft., 3 in. 

Height from top to rail to top floor, 4 ft., % in. 

Floor, wood, 2% in. 

Body center plates, cast steel. 

Body side bearings, malleable iron. 

Draft gear, Westinghouse friction. 

Brake beams, M. C. B. Std. 

Couplers, M. C. B. 5x7 in. shank. 

Journals, M. C. B. Std. 5x9 in. 

Capacity, 80,000 distributed over 17% ft. at 
the center of the car. 


Bids must be submitted in duplicate and be en- 
closed in a sealed envelope marked “PROPOSAL 
NO. 2007 TO BE OPENED 11:00 A. M., October 
30, 1920.”” Bids must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check on a national bank, payable to the 
United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, for 10% of the amount bid. 

PAYMENTS :—20% cash on execution and de- 
livery of Sales Agreement, and 20% every three 
months for the following twelve months after date 
of said agreement. 


The amount deposited will be applied on the 
purchase price to be paid by the successful bidder, 
but in the event that such bidder fails to consum- 
mate the contract of purchase it is agreed that 
the deposit may be retained by the United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, as 
liquidated damages. 

The bidder to make inspection of cars and to 
2 them in the condition found and where 
ocated. 


Cars are ready for immediate delivery. 


The Board reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids. 


Director, Division of Supply and Sales 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation 


Sixth and B Streets S. W., Washington, D.C. 
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United States Shipping Board 


Offers Three Hundred and Seventy- 
Seven Ships for Sale 


Bids will be received on a private competitive 
basis from now on in accordance with the Mer- 
chant Marine Act at the office of the United 
States Shipping Board, 1319 F street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The three hundred and seventy-seven ships 
offered for sale consists of ninety-two steel 
ships and two hundred and eighty-five wooden 
steamers. 


The steel steamers are both oil and coal 
burners. The board has established a minimum 
price on these vessels. 


Terms on Steel Steamers 


10% of the purchase price in cash upon de- 
livery of the vessel; 5% in 6 months thereafter ; 
5% in 12 months thereafter; 5% in 18 months 
thereafter; 5% in 24 months thereafter. The 
balance of 70% in equal semi-annual install- 
ments over a period of ten years; deferred pay- 
ments to carry interest ai the rate of 5% per 


annum. 
* * * 


The two hundred and eighty-five wooden 
steamers for sale consists of ten different types 
as follows: Nine Daugherty Type; Seventeen 
Ballin Type; Ten Peninsula Type; Six Pacific 
American Fisheries Type; One Allen Type; One 
Lake and Ocean Navigation Company Type; 
Thirteen McClelland Type; One Hundred and 
Eighty-six Ferris Type; Thirty-one Hough 
Type; Eleven Grays Harbor Type. 


Terms on Wooden Steamers 


10% cash on delivery. Balance in equal semi- 
annual installments over a period of three 
years. 


Bids may be submitted for one or more ves- 
sels or for any combination of above vessels, 
and must be accompanied by certified check 
made payable to the U. S. Shipping Board for 
214% of amount of the bid. 


Bids should be submitted on the basis of pur- 
chase “as is and where is.” 


Further information may be obtained by re- 
quest sent to the Ships Sales Division, 1319 F 
street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The board reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 


Bids should be addressed to the UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., and indorsed “BID FOR STEAMSHIP 
(Name of Ship).” 
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Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
letions and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 25—Kane, Pa.—Examiner Hunter: 
11686—American Plate Glass Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
October 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11646—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Maine Central et al. 
11715—Same vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
11728—Same vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
11732—Same vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
11732 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. C. & A. et al. 
October 25—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Satterfield: 
10316—Traffic Bureau of Aberdeen Commercial Club vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. 
October 25—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kephart: 
11824—Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 25—Vincinnes, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
11707—Dyer Packing Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
October 25—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner Woolley: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading (export bill of lading). 
October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11157—Central Pa. Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Pa. 


et al. 

10764—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, and Pa. 

10764 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Pa. et al. 

10789—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Canton R. R. et al. 

11176—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Pa. et al. 

11070—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, West Jersey & Seashore et al. 

11121—Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pa., Director General, as agent, et al. 


October 25—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Witters: r . 
11798—Wencer-Armstrong Petroleum Company vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway of Texas et al. 


October 25—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 
11714—Hannah Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


October 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 

11825—Wililam J. Jackson, receiver for C. 
St. L.-S. F. 

October 26—Sapulpa, Okla.—Examiner Witters: 

11645—Sapulpa Refining Co. vs. Director General. 

October 26—Menomonee, Mich.—Examiner R. W. Clarke: 

* Finance Docket 69—In the matter of the application of the Wiscon- 
sin & Michigan R. R. Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to restore and resume operation of a line of railroad 
in Dickinson County, Mich. 

October 26—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: ; 

11771—Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, agent U. S. Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation vs, Pennsylvania and Di- 
rector General. 

October 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 

11716—Clinton Paving Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. and Director 
General. 

11713—The Opp Coal Co. vs. Director General. 

October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: , 

11129—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, 
as agent, C. R. I. & P. et al. ; 

11056—Keeler Lumber and Fuel Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 

>, <. Cc. & Bt. La ot al. é 

11154—Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. Western Maryland, Director General, 
as agent, et al. 

October 26—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 

11770—Same vs. Same. 

11759—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. et al. 

October 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bardwell: 

11778—Chicago-Springfield Coal Co. vs, I. C. and Director General. 

11688—St. Louis Coke and Chemical Co. vs. Alton & Sou. et al. 

October 26—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Hunter: 

11571—Lautz Bros. & Co. vs. Director General. 

11644—The Upson Co. vs. Erie et al. 

October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11100—Lukens Steel Co. vs. Director General, as agent, and Pa. 

11100 (Sub. 1)—Same vs. Director General, as agent, B. & O. et al. 

si 1 maiaaee Trading Co. vs. Director General, as agent, N. Y. C. 
et al. 

11178 (Sub. No. 1)—Paul A. Isler and Charles H. Guye, doing busi- 
ness under the firm name of Isler & Guye, vs. Director General, 
as agent, Great Northern et al. 

11168—D. Nagase & Co., Ltd., vs. Director General, as agent, Great 
Northern et al. 

October 27—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Howell: 

—— Order 7566—Class and commodity rates to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

October 27—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Witters: 

8078—Joseph C. Miller, Zack T. Miller. and George L. Miller, part- 
ners doing business under the firm name and style of Miller Bros., 
vs. St. L.-San F. et al. 

11705—Nyanza Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

OctOber 27—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 

11723—National Drain Tile Co. vs. Director General and C. & E. I. 

October 27—Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Examiner Kephart: 

11673—The Fort Dodge Commercial Club et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 

October 27—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Eddy: 

11783—Traffic Bureau of the Douglas Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines et al. vs. Ariz. East. et al. 

October 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Pattison: 

11560—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 

11620—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Can. Natl. Rys. et al. 

October 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bardwell: 

11793—Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. Director General. 

Octoher 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bardwell: 

11663—Chittenden & Eastman Co. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin et al. 

11780—Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis vs. Director General. 

11782—Same vs. Chi., West Pullman & Sou. and Director General. 
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October 28—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Carter: 
se 1" ee Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, vs. C. B. & Q, 
et al. 


October 28—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
11742—Brazil Clay Co. vs. Central Ind. et al. 
11742 (Sub. No. 1)—The Clay Products Co. vs. Same. 
October 28—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hunter: 
11654—The Grasseli Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


October 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11676—National Box Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
October 29—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 

11829—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. and other carriers in the State of 
Nebraska. 

October 29—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Howell: 

11691—-Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Ala. & Vicks. et al. 

11717—Same vs. Same. 

11689—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Alabama Great Southern et al, 

11697—Same vs. Same. 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 542, A. G. S. Ry.; 3965, 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. Ry.; 2045, L. C. R. R.; 1962, L. &N. RR. R.; 4) 
Mo. Pac. R. R.; 2138, M. & O. R. R.; 458, N. C. & St. L. Ry,; 
601, N. O. & N. E. R. R.; 4944, S. L.-S. W. Ry.; 1548, Sou. Ry., 
and 2043, Y. & M. V. R. R. 

11822—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Ala. & Vicks. et al. 

October 29—Wallace, Idaho—Examiner Satterfield: ’ 

~" tree Mining Co. vs. Northern Pacific and Director Gen- 
eral. 

Cctober 29—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Eddy: 
10714—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. 
Pacific et al. 

11660—Traffic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., 
et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. et al. : 

11651—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. Director General. 


October 29—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
11777—Lehigh Silk Dyeing Co. vs. Lehigh Valley 
General. 
October 29—Mason City, Ia.—Examiner Kephart: 
11667—Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. C. Gt. West. et al. 
October 29—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: ; 
11816—Southern Fire Brick and Clay Co. vs. C. & E. I. and Director 
General. 
October 29—Canton, O.—Examiner Hunter: 
11391—The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
QCctober 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11674—Hillsboro Coal Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et.al. 
— Power Consolidated Collieries Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. F 
October 30—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: ; 
11704—The Indianapolis Board of Trade vs. Baltimore & Ohio etal. 


November 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11194—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
November 1—Fremont, Neb.—Examiner Carter: 
11675—Nye Schneider Fowler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
November 1—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Eddy: ; 
ee Corporation Commission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 
et al. 
November 1—Davenport, Ia.—Examiner Kephart: 
11788—Traffic a Davenport Commercial Club et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 


November 1—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11665—Madison Lumber & Mill Co. vs. Camas Prairie et al. 


November 1—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
11819—Citizens’ Gas Co. vs. Director General. 
Ncvember 1—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Gartner: . 
11772—T. G. Bush Grocery Co. et al. vs. Director General and L. & N. 
November 1—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Howell: ans 
Il. and §S. 1214—Coal from Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to 
northern and northwestern points. 


November 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Woodward: 
11736—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. vs. Director General. 


November 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11670—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. Marion & Eastern et al. 


November 2—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Eddy: 
11747—The Melczer Co. et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
11748—John F. Barker Produce Co. et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 


November 3—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Disque: 

* 11831—In the matter of intrastate passenger fares of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Company and other carriers between points 
in the state of Utah. 

November 3—Tampa, Fla.—Commissioner Woolley: 

* 11861—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. and other carriers in the State of Florida. 


Ncvember 3—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Carter: 
11693—Flanley Grain Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
11813—L. G. Everist, Inc., vs. Great Northern. : : 
11785—K. C. Gaynor and E. S. Gaynor, doing business as Gaynor 
Brothers, vs. C, M. & St. P. and Director General. 
November 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
I. and S. 1204—Absorption of handling charges at New Orleans, La. 
Nevember 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11672—Mason City Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
November 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hunter: seaside 
11648—The Interior Lumber Co. vs. Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpe! 
et al. 
November 4—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Pattison: 
11712—Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
November 4—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Carter: 
11746—Gaynor Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
section application No. 349. R. H. Countiss. : 1 as 
11821—Sioux City Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. Director Genera 
agent. : 
November 4—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hunter: | — 
11373—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Fairport, Painesville & Eastern et 4 
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TENTATIVE REPORTS OF I. 
Viscose Company vs. 


c. C. 


American Railway Express Co.; case 
11409; showing value of contents—E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. Director General; case 11448; rerouting—Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore vs. 
Can. Pac. et al.; case 11479; bog iron ore—Ill. Steel Co. 
vs. E. J. & E. et al.: case 11269: intraplant switching— 
United Chemical and Organic Products Co. et al. vs. Ind. 
Harbor Belt et al.; case 11105; switching allowance—South 
Bend Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al.; case 10514— 
Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. et al.; case 11256; 
silicate of soda—Crucible Steel Co. of America vs. P. R. R. 
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PROBLEM OF INCREASING TRANSPORTATION EFFICIENCY 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FREIGHT CARS—By Daniel Willard 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Legal and practical traffic questions answered by experts.... 
LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 

Cases decided by state and federal courts...............2ee00. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 

Cases decided by state and federal courts 
SHIPPING DECISIONS 

Cases decided by state and federal courts 
THE OPEN FORUM 


The off-line offices—The McCaull-Dinsmore decision—Ex- 
— what Harding meant—Example of speedy car move- 
BUI: . |< siccniare.e winelniawiprs a nea awe wa eae emus Gis eee miecann titled dave Oa eae 


CHANGES IN THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE—By 
Kar! K, Gartner 


rr 


CCCP C ee eee eer ereseresrsessesesenses 


NEW COMPLAINTS 
Digests of this week’s petitions filed with the Commission.. 
DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 
Dates and places of hearings and arguments 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON 
COLORADO BUILDING 
Telephone, Main 3840 


CHICAGO 





418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Harrison 8808 


Gulf, Mobile 


Northern 
Railroad 


Dependable and 
Efficient 


Service 
accorded to all Traffic 


with special attention 
given to Import and * 


Export. 


Steamship Contracts 
secured, inland and 
ocean rates quoted, 
thru export bills of lad- 
ing issued and clear- 
ances promptly effect- 
ed at the ports. 


Frequent sailings from 


Mobile and New Or- 


leans for all Foreign . 
Countries, information \ 


concerning schedules 
of sailing dates and 
other details furnished 
on request. 

Daily Package Cars 
from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, and 
Weekly Refrigerator 
Cars from Chicago, 


to 
Laurel, Miss., and 
Mobile, Ala. 


Shi vie 
G. M. & N.R.R. 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
Traffic Manager 
J. A. JACKSON 
Asst. Traffic Manager 
Mobile, Ala. 


DISTRICT FREIGHT AGENTS: 
E.L. MOUNTFORT A J. BESSOLO 


Chicago Detroit 
W. O. LEWIS W. H. ASKEW 
St. Lous Memphis 
J. O. GAITHER D. H. MARSHALL 
New Orleans Meridian, Miss. 
J. O. GILL 
Laurel, Miss. 
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Tariff Information 


Blakely Printing Co. 

Chicago Railway Printing Co. 
Excelsior Printing Co. 

The Faithorn Company 
Faulkner-Ryan Company 
Gunthorp-Warren Printing Co. 
Hedstrom-Barry Co. 

Hillison & Etten Co. 


F. J. Riley Printing Co. 


Henry O. Shepard Co. 


[HE additional ‘aritf 
facilities that you will 
need at the last mo- 
ment are in Chicago. 
The plants below have 
a capacity of 40,000 
pages per month. Get 
in touch with one or 
more of them now so 
that you are estab- 
lished as a regular 
buyer in the largest 
tariff market in the 
world. | 





October 30; 1920 
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Where Minutes Mean Dollars 


“GA” Efficiency Counts 


Standard coal hopper car of 55 tons capacity, adopted by U. S. Rail- 
road Administration during the war. Many railroads now have thousands 


of these cars in active service. 


To be a pace-maker in the race 
against time with quick loading and 
unloading devices has been the his- 
tory of The General American Car 
Company. 


Yearly its three plants turn out 
thousands of cars of all kinds, 
standardized types, or types specif- 
ically designed for some customer’s 
special need, equipped with better- 
ments which are exclusive. 


Specialties may be applied as desired. 


Its engineers are ever adding 
labor and time saving features 
which increase the value of their 
product. 


Car users are invited to submit 
their problems and requirements to 
our Free Consultation Bureau. It 
does not matter where the corre- 
spondents are located. Nor in what 
kind of cars they areinterested. Just 
get in touch with the address below. 


[ERIGAN GARGOMPANY 


Section of The se American Tank Car Corporation 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 
24 California St., San Francisco 
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LUCKENBACH LIN 


Express Freight Service 


U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 









New York Hamburg 
New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 






Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 


New York , 
Philadelphia | — ee San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 












s 










CHICAGO, Marquette Building MINNEAPOLIS, Metropolitan Life Building 
T. J. McGEOY C. H. DRINKWATER 
General Western Freight Agent Northwestern Freight Agent | 
Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis San Francisco 
328 Chestnut Street Central Building Pierce Building Merchants Exchange 








SPECAL Sass” Norice 


To Machinery Manufacturers 


H ERE is where you men who pay the freight can cut your shipping 
bills on machinery. Here is how you can put a dent in present high 
freight rates, through the Trans-CoNTINENTAL FREIGHT Company Con- 
SOLIDATED MACHINERY SERVICE, which saves money every day for some 
shippers. 


Every day a carload speeds away from Cincinnati to New York, from 
Cincinnati to Philadelphia and from Cincinnati to Boston, while other 
consolidations are—Chicago and Cleveland to New York and Philadelphia 
and Chicago and Cincinnati to Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and points adjacent. 

















Every day the shippers say—due to the saving in time and money secured 
—‘“we are the people who put the Fact in Satisfaction.” 


Quick Service. Low Rates and S-a-t-i-s-f-a-c-t-i-o-n. That’s our special notice 
to you who ship machinery and desire to bring down your shipping costs. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT Co. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


Household Goods, Automobiles, Machinery, Pianos and General Merchandise for Export 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn Street 

Eastern Office: New York, Woolworth Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Les Angeles, Van Nuys Building 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building San Francisco, Monadnock Building 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Building Seattle, Alaska Building 


Write the Nearest Office. 
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